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AD VEBTISEMENT. 

[^HS FiBST Sebibs of my ' Biographical and Critical 
Cssays ' has been long out of print, and the expediency 
f reprinting the whole (First, Second, and Third 
Series, in five volumes) in a more accessible form has 
»een frequently suggested. Considering this a some- 
what hazardous experiment, I have adopted the inter- 
tiediate course of publishing a selection carefully 
evised. 

8 St. Jaicbb Street: 
October 27, 1878. 
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A Mtmoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By hie Daughter, 
Lady Holland. With Selections from his Lett«i'B. Edit«d 
by Mre. Austin. In 2 vols. Loudoo : 1855. 

The piihlicstion of this book affords ua the opportunity 
for which we have been anxiously watching, which we 
must ere long have found or made for ourselves had it 
not presented itself. We should be giiilty of an un- 
pardonable neglect of duty were we to allow Sydney 
Smith to be definitively placed amongst the illustrious 
band of English worthies in the Temple of Fame at 
the risk of seeing too low a pedestal a^isigned to him, 
without urging on the attention of contemporaries, and 
recording for the instruction of posterity, his claims to 
rank as a great public benefactor, as well as his ad- 
mitted superiority in whit we must make bold to call 
his incidental and subordinate character of 'wit.' It 
! in this Journal that he commenced his brilliant 
1 emineDtly useful career as a social, moral, and poli-^d 
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THE RET. SYDNET SMITH : 

ticftl reformer. He persevered in tbat career throogh 
good and evil report, with unabated vigour and vivacity, 
both in writing and conversation, until the greater part 
of his original objects bad Ijeen attained : and the sim- 
plest recapitulation of these would be sufficient to show 
tbat hia countrymen have durable benefits and solid 
services, as well as pleasant thoughts and lively images, 
to thank him for. 

With, perhaps, the single exception of Lord 
Brougham, no one man within living memory haa done 
more to promote tlie improvement and well-being of 
manicind, by waging continual war, with pen and 
(ongue, against ignorance and prejudice in all their 
modifications and varieties ; nor should it be forgotten, 
that, although he wielded weapons very like those which 
had been employed in the immediately preceding age 
to undermine law, order, and religion, his exquisite 
humour was uniformly exerted on the side of justioe, 
virtue, and rational freedom. Indeed, it would hardly 
have been possible to pervert or misapply so rare and 
distinctive a gift, being, aa it notoriously was, the in- 
tense expression, the flower, the cream, the quintes-sence, 
of reason and good sense. We will not say that, like 
Croldsmith, he adorned everything he touched, but he 
compelled everything he touched to appear in its natiiral 
shape and geniiine colours. In his hands the logical 
process called the reductto ad ahevrduTti operated like 
the spear of Itburiel. No form of sophistry or phase 
of bigotry could help throwing off its disguise at hia 
approach ; and the dogma which has been deemed ques- 
tionable touching ridicule in general, may be confi- 



HIS LirE, CHARACTEK, ASD WEITINGS. 

dently predicated of kie, namely, that it waa litera 
and emphatically the teat of truth. 

' Sydney Smith's Life : he who ojiena thia book under t! 
espectotion of reading in it curiona adventures, iin))ortant 
transactions, or piibUc events, hud better close the Toltime, 
for none of these things wii! he find therein.' 

So stands the first sentence of Lady Holland's pre- 
face, and such an announcement at starting must be 
admitted to be the reverse of a temptation or a lure. 

' Nothing," she proceeils, ' can be more thoroughly private 
knd eventless thaji the na,rrHtive I am about to give; yet I 
feel myself, and I have reason to believe there are many who 
will feel with me, that this Life is not, therefore, uninterest- 
ing or unimportant ; for, though oircumstancee over which 
my &tker bad no control forbade his taking that active share 
in the afliiirs of his country for which his talents and bis 
character so eminently fitted hint, yet neither circumstances 
nor power could suppress these talents, or subdue and en- 
feeble that character ; and I believe I may assert, without 
danger of contradiction, that by them, and the use he hna 
nwde of them, he has earned for himself a place amongst the 
gt«nt men of his time and country. 

' Such being the case, however, hia talents, and the em- 
ployment of them, are alone before the world. This is hut 
half the picture, and I believe few who have known so much 
do not wish to know more. 

' The mode of life, the heart, the habits, the thoughts and 
fedings, the conversation, the home, the occupations of such 
a man. — all, in short, which can give life and reality to the 
picture, — (ire as yet wanting ; and it is to endeavour to sup- 
ply this want that I have ventured to undertake this task.' 

■ The task was a laboiu" of love, and, like almost %IV 
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4 THE EEV. SYDNEY BMITH : 

such labours, it. has been efBciently as well as conscien- 
tiously performed. This monument erected by filial 
piety to our revered and lamented friend's memory, will 
at once compel unhesitating and universal assent to 
what might otherwise be thought an exaggerated esti- 
mate of his genius and his worth. It was a theory of 
Lavater that we insensibly contract a certain degree of 
physical resemblance, especially as regards expression, 
to those witb whom we live much in domestic intimacy. 
Be this as it may, there can he little doubt that a master 
mind exercises a powerful influence on the feelings, un- 
derstandings, and modes of thought of those who are 
brought into hourly contact with it tlirough a series of 
years. ^Tien the head of a family, besides bearing th« 
iodelible stamp of intellectual superiority, is of a geniali 
affectionate, and communicative disposition, the other 
members commonly contract a habit of looking at ob- 
jects from the same point of view or through the same 
medium, adopt similar models of excellence, and square 
their conduct by analogous standards of propriety. 

It is upon this principle that we account for what, 
under the circumstances, may be termed the fortunate 
agreement of tone, taste, and turn of mind between 
Sydney Smith and his biographer. No one but an ad- 
miring, sympathising, and cordially co-operating daugh- 
ter, or helpmate, could or would have supplied the most 
suggestive, illustrative, and consequently most valuable 
portions of the work ; those, for example, descriptive of 
the Parsonage of Foston, bis house, his furniture, hit 
equipages, bis establishment, and his way of life there< 
Tile earnestness and singleneBS oi ^vir^^ w\v;Xi ■w\dda. 
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these paasagea are written, actually impart aome of 
paternal force and colouring to the language, thereby 
compensating for the occasional negligence of the com- 
position and a want of polish in the style. 

Wra, Austin, who has edited the second volume con- 
taining a selection from the Letters, was also well qua- 
lified by a friendship of many years, by reciprocated 
est<em, and by intellectual accomplishments, to form a 
just and adequate conception of her underiakiog. She 
has executed it, as might have been anticipated, with 
irreproachable discretion and discrimination ; and alto- 
gether, although it may soimd strange that the delinea- 
tion of a character so essentially masculine as Sydney 
Smith's should have been reserved for female pens, W8 
believe that any disappointment which may be felt 
after a patient perusal of these volumes, may be mainly 
attributable to incorrect and illusory notions of the scope 
and capabilities of such a biography. The life of a 
writer, or artist, is in his works. Their original charm 
and inJuence cannot be reproduced by any vividness of 
description or eloquence of narrative ; the excitement 
of surprise or novelty is unattainable ; and the utmost 
that can reasonably be expected from a Memoir like 
the one before us is, that it shall revive agreeable 
reminiscences, awaken elevating associations, stimulate 
honourable ambition, supply fresh beacons for our guid- 
ance, and enable us, for the edification of the living, 
to arrive at a just estimate of the merits aud demerits 
of the dead. 

The leading incidents of Sydney Sm\\.V« caxeiCT «tfc 
mxai told, and a brief summary of ttese ■w\\i. loTra ■ 
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6 THE BEV. BTONEy SMITH : 

natural and necei^ary introduction to the. remarks whidi 
we propose to make upon them. 

He was bom at Woodford, Essex, in 1771, the second 
of four brothers. So long as mankind shall continue to 
attach importance to ancestral distinctions, it will be 
au idle affectation to depreciate them ; and many en- 
lightened men, famous for their superiority to popular 
weaknesses and vulgar errors, have endeavoured to de- 
fend the pride of birth on philosophical grounds. 'A 
lively desire of knowing and recording our ancestors,' 
saya Gibbon, ' so generally prevails, that it must depend 
on some common principle in the minds of men.' In 
the same spirit of candour, Bishop Wateon has ob- 
served — ' Without entering into a disquisition conr 
ceming the rise of this general prejudice, I freely own 
that I am a slave to it myself.' Sydney Smith had 
none of it. He once laughinj|;ly declared, in reference 
to the somewhat laboured attempt of the author of 
' Waverley' to establish a pedigree, ' when Lady Laiift- 
downe asked me about my grandfather, I told her he 
disappeared about the time of the Assizes, and we asked 
no questions.' 

This, we need hardly say, was a jocular fabrication ; 
for his descent was respectable on the aide of each 
parent, and Lady Holland, iinappalled by Sir David 
Brewster's authority, still retains hopes of being able 
to claim Sir Isaac Newton for an ancestor. Her account 
of her paternal grandfather, Mr. Robert Smith, is that 
* be was very clever, odd by nature, but still more odd 
by design ; and that {having first married a beautiful 
girl, from whom he parted at the church door) he spent 
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all tbe early part of Ms life partly in wandering ovei 
the world for manv years, and partly in diminishing his 
fortune, by buying, altering, spoiling, and then selling 
about nineteen different places in England.' The beau- 
tiful girl was JNlias Oilier, or D'Olier, the youngest 
daughter of a Languedoc emigrant for conscience' sake. 
She was the mother of the four Smiths, Robert (Bobus), 
Cecil, Courtenay, and Sydney, and we are requested to 
believe that all the finest qualities of their minds were 
derived from her. 

The talents of the Smiths for controversy must hav< 
been singularly precocious, for the tradition goes that^^ 
before they were old enoiigh for school, they might Ije 
seen ' neglecting games, and often lying on the floor, 
stretched over their books, and discussing with loud 
voice and vehement gesticulation, every point that 
arose." Robert and Cecil were sent to Eton, Courtenay 
and Sydney to Winchester, where Sydney rose in due 
titne t-o be captain of the school. Such were his own 
and bis brother's proficiency that their schoolfellows 
signed a round-robin refusing to compete for the college 
prizes, if the Smiths, who always gained them, were 
allowed to enter the lists. 

One incident of his schooldays is commemorated in 
the first Letter to Archdeacon Singleton : ' I was at 
school and college with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
,^Howley); fifty-three years ago he knocked me down 
Ith the chessboard for checkmating him, and now he 
Btteupting to take away my patronage. I believe 
"&ese are the only two acts of violence he ever com- 
mitted in his life.' 
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He used to say, ' I believe whilst a boy at school, I 
made above ten thousaDcl Latin versea, and no man IB 
Ilia senses would dream in after-life of ever maldiig 
another. So much for life and time wasted.' There 
is another current remark attributed to him, — that a 
false quantity at the commencement of the career of a 
young man intended for public life was rarely got over; 
. and when a lady asked him what a false quantity waa, 
he explained it to be in a man the same as a faxix piu 
in a woman. 

On leaving Winchester, he was placed for sis montba 
I at Mont Villiers, in Normandy, to learn French, and he 
I then went to New College, Oxford, where nothing re- 
I markable is recorded of him, except that he obtained, 
I by virtue of his Winchester honours, first a scholarship, 
1 and then a fellowship yielding about 100^ a year. No 
sooner was this limited proWsion secured, than his father 
abandoned him to his own resources, which were insuf- 
ficient, he thought, to justify him in studying for the 
profession of his choice — the Bar. So, after being 
within an ace of going out as supercargo to China, he 
, reluctantly made up bis mind to enter the Church. 

This determination ia doubtless to lie regretted for 
' his own sake. Besides possessing the talents which are 
commonly deemed sufficient to insure forensic success, 
such as acut€nes9, readiness, boldness, an intuitive know- 
ledge of the springs of action, dialectic skill, and com- 
mand of language, he was preeminently endowed with 
the no less indispensable requisites of patience and per- 
I severance. He would have bided his time. He would 
^either have been tlisbearteiied \)^ Tie%\ec\, Tvtj\ ^^-n 
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sunk under the sickness of hope deferred, nor have h 
turned aside bj political, social, or literary aspiratioi 
nor have dropped out of the race because he was d 
gusted with the jockeyship, or annoyed by the heat, ( 
and clamour of the course. He might have turned out a 
Scarlett at Nie^i Prius, and an Ellenborough on the 
Bench. He would also have been spared the sarcasms, 
galling though ill-founded, so repeatedly levelled at 
him for trifling with hia sacred vocation. But if he 
had devoted all his energies to the Law — proverbially 
a jealous mistress — he must have given up to a profes- 
BioD what was meant for mankind, and the world would 
have lost incalculably by the change. 

Vlien it is asked why he did not do what would be 
done by most aspiring young men similarly situated in 
our day, — why be did not trust to his pen for supplying 
tie required funds in aid of the income from his fellow- 
ship, — the obvious answer is, that sixty years since, 
reviews and magazines stood on a widely different foot- 
ing. Their rate of pay to contribuiors was scanty in 
tbe extreme. They were mostly got up for the booksellers 
by the regular denizens of Grub Street, and a Fellow of 
New College could hardly have been accused of undue 
&stidiousnes8, if he had dismissed at once, assuming 
it to have occurred to him, the notion of being enrolled 
in such a troop. Amongst other good effects univer- 
sally admitted to have resulted from the establishment 
of this Journal, must be ranked the triumphant vin- 
dication of the dignity of our craft. So signal baa Wsa 
oiir success in this respect, that people find \^ diSSiwiX- 
to imagine a pericd wiiL-n it was a moot po\ii\. «x ^-^ 
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10 THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH : 

minor morals, whether a gentleman could receive peen- 
niary remuneration for an article. Swift quarrelled 
with Harley for offering to pay him in hard caah for 
his literary aid in the 'Esaminer.' Lord Jeffrey was 
visited with misgitiugs which were not overcome with- 
out a struggle. In jMay, 1H03, he writee : — ' The terms 
are, as Mr. L. says, without precedent ; but the success 
of the work is not less so. . . . All the men here will 

take their guineas, I find, and, under the sanction 

of that example, I think I may take my Editor's salary 
also without being supposed to have suffered any dft- 
gradation.' 

We learn from the same high authority, Lord Cock- 
bum's ' Life of Jeffrey,' that, after three numbers of the 
Review had been published on the volimtary principle, 
it was Sydney Smith himself who suggested that no 
permanent reliance could be placed in amateurs ; a 
sagacious hint, which the late Professor Wilson con- 
densed into his well-known maxim, that * an unpaid 
contributor is ex vi termini an ass.' But we are 
anticipating, and we have not yet brought Mr, Smitb 
to the scene of his earliest labours in the grand cause 
of civil and religious liberty. We must first accompany 
him to his curacy in Salisbury Plain, where he under* 
went the most imminent risk of starvation, mental and 
bodily. 

His parish was Netherbaven, near Amesbury, a 
village consisting of a few scattered farms and cot- 
tages : ' once a week a butcher's cart came over &oin 
&iJi5bury ; it was then only he could obtain any meat} 
.end he often dined, he said, on a meaa ol yAi^VwA 
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sprinkled with a little ketchup.' Too poor to com- 
m&ad books, bis only resource was the squire ; and 
his only relusation, not being able to keep a horse, 
long walks over those interminable plaioB, on one of 
which he narrowly escaped being buried alive in a 
SHOW drill. This dreary existence lasted two years, 
when the squire, Mr. Beech, took a fancy to him, and 
engaged him ss tutor to his eldest son. ' It was ar- 
ranged that I and his son should proceed to the Uni- 
versity of Weimar, in Saxony. We set out, but before 
reaching our destination Germany was disturbed by 
war, and in stress uf politics we put into Edinburgh, 
where I remained five years.' 

In 1797, the year of his arrival, this city was in a 
kind of transition stat« between two ages or genera- 
tions, either of which might be excused for designating 
itself as Augustan. David Hume, Adam Bmitb, and 
Robertson were the central figures of the earlier period : 
Walter Scott, Playfair, Chalmers, and Jeffrey of the 
later ; whilst Mackenzie and Kugald Stewart may be 
described as connecting liuks between the two. Or 
(to apply the beautiful imagery of Burke) before one 
splendid orb was entirely set, and whilst the horizon 
waa still in a blaze witli its descending glory, in an 
opposite quarter of the heavens arose another luminary, 
and for its hour became lord of the a!^cendant, Yet 
little did the survivors of the Robertsonian circle think 
of the ample compensation that was in store for them, 
and scornful, probably, or mistrustful was the ^afava^ 
^U^uue which they cast on the newly dYaco\exe& ^JOl^ 
Hk b^naing to twinkle tiixough the b&ie. S 
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Besides the indigenous celebrities which, about the 
end of the last century, the modem Athens was breed- 
ing up for her own local attraction and illustration, ahe 
had become the chosen resort of several young English- 
men who have since done honour to their training, and 
proved a source of becoming pride to their nursing 
mother. Lord Lansdowne, Lord Webb Seymour, 
Francis Homer, and Lord Brougham belonged to this 
category, and formed no unimportant addition to the 
list of new acquaintance, speedily to become valued and 
lifelong friends, amongst whom Sydney Smith received 
a ready welcome diu^ing his expatriation in the North. 
On the whole, therefore, the ' stress of politics ' which 
compelled him to put into Edinburgli, instead of re- 
pairing to Weimar and falling under the iuflueuce of 
Goethe or quizzing him, may ha"e been a fortunate 
occurrence ; and we are by no means sure that even 
the solitary confinement of the curacy was time wasted 
in the long run. Clever and lively companions would 
have afforded useful instruction for the critic and 
capital practice for the controversialist ; but, as regards 
the development of his thinking powers, commend ui 
to the lonely meditations of Salisbury Plain. 

The Memoir is singularly meagre of informatioD 
during his five years' sojourn in Edinburgh; and the 
earliest letter io the selection bears the date of 1801, 
the fourth year after his arrival there. He was in the 
thirty-first year of his age when this Review was pro- 
jected. Are we to infer that so active-minded a mas, 
with his laudable aspirations for distinction and tua 
fertility of resource, was content to let his facuities lie 
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fallow during bo protracted ao interral, or that he 
a satisfactory occupation for them in reading with his 
pupils, or in metaphysical discussions with his friends F 
An incident told in connection with his marriage, 
which took place some time in 1 799, rather adds to the 
mystery, as proving that the spur of straitened means 
was anongst his other stimulants to extraordinary 
exertion. Lady Holland tells us that it van lucky her 
mother, whose maiden name was Pybus, bad some 
fortune, since hex father's only tangible and appreciable 
contribution towards their future manage were six 
email silver teaspoons, which, &om much wear, had 
become the ghosts of their former selves. One day, in 
the madneES of his joy, he came running into the room 
and flung these into her lap, saying, ' There, Kate, you 
lucky girl, I give you all my fortxme.' 

In a letter written long after he had left Edinbnrgh»j 
he exclaims, 'When shall I see Scotland again ? Never 
shall I forget the happy days paased there, amidst 
odious smells, barbarous sounds, bad suppers, excellent 
hearts, and most enlightened and cidtivated under- 
standings.* He did not take the less kindly to the 
Scotch on account of their alleged insensibility to 
humour. ' It requires,' he used to say, ' a surgical 
operation to get a joke well into a Scotch understand- 
ing.' Charles Lamb stoutly maintained the same doc- 
trine, and we fear that an attempt on our part to 
dispute it will meet with no better success than the 
esEsy of the Edgeworths on Irish Bulls, written to prove 
that the Irish make no more bulls than other nations, 
and proving incontestably that they make moce \Aa3^ 
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all the other nations of Europe put together. Yet 
imputation of in^nsibility to humour is a curious 
to be fixed indelibly on the countrymen of Burns, Wa 
iScott, Gait, Lockhart, John Wikon, and Peter Roberti 
One of their ' raws ' he was especially fond of i 
bing, ' Their temper,' he writes, ' stands anything 
an attack on their climate ; even the enlightened m 
of Jeffrey cannot shake off the illusion that myr 
flourish on Craig Crook. In vain I liave repreaen 
to him that they are of the genua Carduua, i 
pointed out their prickly peculiarities. He sticks 
bia myrtle illusions, and treats my attacks with as mi 
contempt as if I had been a wild visionary, who 1 
never breathed his caller air, nor lived and snfiei 
undqr the rigour of his climate, nor spent five years 
discussing metaphysics and medicine in that garret 
the earth — that handle-end of England — that land 
Calvin, oat-cakes, and sidphur.' 

His account of the origin of this Journal can haw 
be accepted aa literally exact. ' One day we happer 
to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat in Bi 
cleugh Place, the ele\-ated residence of the then 1 
Jeflfrey. I proposed that we should set up a Revie 
this was acceded to with acclamation. I was appoint 
Editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
edit the first number of the " Edinburgh Review." 'i 
motto I proposed for the Review was 
" Teaui musnm niediwumr avenl." 
"We cultivnte literBture on a little oatmenl," 

But this was too near the tnith to be admitted, and 
we took our present grave motto from Publius Syrua, 
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whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read a single 
line.' He had the principal voice in the selection and 
arrangement of the articles ; but according to the 
detailed account of the transaction supplied by Lord 
Jeffrey to Mr. Robert Chambers in 1846, there was no 
editor, in the modem acceptation of the office, for the 
first three Nimabers. ' As many of ns as could be got 
to attend used to meet in a dingy room of WilUson's 
printiog-ofBce, in Craig's Court, where the proofs of our 
own iirticles were read over and remarked upon, and 
attempts were made to sit in judgment on the few 
maniiscripts which were then afiforded by strangers. 
But we bad seldom patience to go through with these; 
it was fonnd necessary to have a responsible editor, and 

the office was pressed upon me Smith 

was by far the most timid of the confederacy, and 
believed that unless our incognito was strictly main- 
tained wo could not go on a day; and this was his 
object for making us hold our dark divans at Willison's 
office, to which he insisted on our repairing singly, and 
by back approaches, or by different lanes I ' 

Now that the fame of the band, at leart of il« lead- 
ing members, rests upon an imperishable basis, such 
precautions may well seem superfluous ; but, without 
embarking into the wide question of anonymous 
writing, we may suggest that Sydney Smith had reason 
on bis side. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. The 
only mode of insuring a fair trial was to remain 
ehronded in mystery at starting ; and if anything could 
h»Te checked the success of the enterprise, it would ■ 
have been a notification to tbe public that & vA. \ 
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briefless barristers, unemployed doctors, embryo statM- 
men, and mute inglorious orators, with the aid of 
ex-curate, were about to electrify the republic of lettCR 
and inaugurate a new era iu criticism. 

'It is impossible,' remarks Lord Cockburu, *ft» 
those who did not live at the time and in the heart 4 
the scene to feel, or almost to luiderst-and, the h 
pression made by the new luminary, or the ajixietiet 
with which its motions were observed. It was as 
entire and instant change of everything that the public 
had been accustomed to in that sort of compodtioD. 
The old periodical opiates were extinguished at once.' 

It is also a fact worth noticing, that the fiist 
Number, although an apology was offered in the pre&ee 
for the length of some of the articles, contained twen^ 
nine, of which seven were from the pen of Sydney Smith 
— one of these occupying rather less than a page. It 
professes to be a review of the * Anniversary SermoD ol 
the Eoyal Humane Society,' by W. Langford, D.I>., ami 
runs thus: 

' An accident, which happened to the gentlemtm eagtgil 
in reviewing this Sermon, proves, in the most striking raao- 
ner, the importance of this Charity for restoring to lift 
persons in whom the vital power is suspended. He wm 
discovered with Dr. Langford'a Discourse lying open beftn 
him, in a state of the most profound sleep ; from which b 
could not, by any means, be awakened for a great length of 
time. By attending, however, to the rules preecrilied by Um 
Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, applying 
hot flannels, and caiefully remoi-ing the Discourse ite»tf t» 
a great distance, the critic waa restored to his disco] 
bra 1 hers. 
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I ' The only account lie coiild give of himself was, that hsl 

temembore reading on, regularly, till he came to the foUow- 
T)g piithetio deacription of a, drowned tradesman ; beycnd 
wliich, he recollects nothinj;. [Here follows an extract.] 
Thia extract will suffice for the style cf the Sermon. Th*v 

I Charity itself is beyond all praise,' ■ 

This is given, both as a Bpecimen of Sydney Smith'd 
early manner and as illustrating the contrast whiclifl 
BUcli a style of criticism must have presented to whatfl 
Lord Coekbum disrespectfully terms the * old peii^ 
odic^ opiates.* ■ 

Of course the principal contributore were epeediljfl 
recognised, and had a mark set against their namen 
by the dispensers of public honours and emolumentiM 
Their position has been thus vividly portrayed by tbeiifl 
clerical associate: — 'From the beginning of the ccnturjM 
to the death of Lord Liverpool was an awful period foil 
those who had the misfortune to entertain liberal opi^ 
nions, and who were too honest to sell them for the 
ermine of the judge or the lawn of the prelate ; a long 
and hopeless career in your profession, — the chuckling 
grin of noodles, — the sarcastic leer of the genuine poU-J 
tical rogue, — prebendaries, deans, and bishops madoa 
over your bead, — reverend renegades advanced to tha^ 
highest dignities of the Church for helping to rivet the 
fietters of Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, and no 
more «h;ince of a Whig administration than of a thaw 
in Zeiubla, — these were the penalties exaeted for libeJ 
rality of opinion at that period ; and not only was therjfl 
no pay, but there were many stripes. ... To set oiH 
foot sncU a journal in such times, — to contribute to« 
VOL. 1. c _m 
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wards it for many years. — to benr patiently the «- 
proach anH poverty which it caused,— and to look hat! 
and see that I have nothing to retract, and no intem- 
perance or violence to reproach myself with, is a csieo 
of life which I must think to he estremely fortunate.' 

Amongst the subjects which he dincussed witlii 
peculiar view to political or social araeli oration, wer*— 
Catholic Emancipation ; Popular, Professional, and Ffr 
male Education ; Public Schools; University Reform: 
Church Reform ; Methodism ; the Game Laws ; Spring 
Guns ; Botany Bay ; Chimney Sweepers ; Prisons and 
Prison Discipline ; the Poor Laws ; Counael for Pri* 
eoners ; Indian Miasiona ; Irish Grievances, && Aci 
He not only kept his own contrihutions free from tl« 
revolutionary or democratic tone in politics, and fion 
sceptical tendencies in theological speculation, hot 
amidst all his exuberant jocularity he held close watefa 
over his less guarded associates, and amongst the printed 
correspondence we find him more than once stating Ki 
firm resolve to withdraw from the work if a style rfi 
writing which he thought inimical to sound religiw 
were continued. 

On the other hand, he had more than once to defend 
his guerilla-like inroads into grave subjects, and bil 
dashing onslaughts on respectable bores, against tlu 
censures of a whole conclave of serious readers, to vfaOB 
Jeffrey was prone to listen in his desponding or 
genial moods. How could Pope venture to lay dom 
as an asiom that 'Gentle dulness ever loves a joke'^ 
unless he meant merely that dull people always 
Heir owB jokee, which are comtncnA^ 
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matLer. Dulness loves nothing tbat it does not uoder- 
stand, or that startles it, or tbat ruffles its sense of self- 
importance. What Pindar said of miisic, and Coleridge 
applied lo genius, holds equally true of wit or fun : ' as 
many as are not delighted by it, are disturbed, per- 
plexed, irritated.' We are consequently not the least 
astonished to tind Sydney Smith driven to the follow- 
ing defence, even at so advanced a stage of his reputa- 
tion and authority as 1819 : 

' My ileal- Jeffrey , — You must consider ttat Edinbvu-gh ia 
a vfriy grave ploce, and that you live with pliilosopLere who 
nre veiy intolerant of nonaeuse. I writ« for the London, not 
for the Scotch market, and perbajM more people read my 
nonsense than your sense. The complaint was loud And 
nmversal of the exti'eme duhiess and le&gthiueas of the 
" Edinbut^h Eeview." Too much, I admit, would not do of 
my style ; but the projioi-tion in which it exjutfl enlivens the 
Review, if you appeal to the wliole public, and not to the 
eiglit or ten grave Scotchmen with whom yon live. I am a. 
very i^omnt, fiivoloua, half-inch person ; but, such as I ajn, 
I tun Bure I have done your Keview good, and conttibuted 
to bring it into notice. Such aa I am, I ahall be, and cannot 
e bo alter.' 



Sydney Smith ceased to reside in Edinburgh attf^r 

1803, and in 1804 we find him settled in Doughty j 

Street, Russell Square, in the midst of a colony of law^'^^^^ 
yers, the most rising and accomplisheil of whom, by i^^^^l 
ostural affinity, were attracted to him. Sir Samuel ^^l 
Romilly, Ihe first Lord Abinger, and Sir James Mack- * 

intosh were the most distinguished ; and, amon^t otb.«t 
frieDchi, Latlv HoUund enumerates Dr. Matcet,'S\.^-'V>u- 
moBtj Mr. Wisbaw, Lord Dudley (tben'Mi.'Wati^'^Vt. i 
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Sharpe, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Liittrell, aod Mr. Tenant- 
There was also an old Abb^ Dutens, bent on inv&ntiif 
a universal language, who, on Smith's suggesting a fr» 
grammatical difficulties, exclaimed, — ' Oh non, Mon- 
sieur, ce aont la des bagatelles I La seule difEcuUe qu« 
je troiive, c'eat de faire agir tous les rois de I'Europe an 
meme temps,' The most important of hia early sodal 
aucoeaaes was an introduction to Holland House, 'tl» 
most formidable ordeal,' says his daughter, ' tliat s 
young and obscure man could well go through. Ho 
was shy, too, then : yet I believe, in spite of the shj^ 
ness, they soon discovered and acknowledged his m^riti, 
and deemed him no immeet company for tbeir world. 
And what a world it was ! ' 

Sydney Smith shy at thirty-three ! Theodore Hook 

also used to complain to his dying day that he had 

never completely overcome the uncomfortable sensatioa 

of entering a room ; and an eminent law-lord fLori 

Lyndhurst), the very model of senatorial and judicial 

eIo(|uence of the composed and dignified order, has beer 

seen to tremble when he rose to address the House of 

Lords, like a thorough-bred racer when first brought to 

I the starting-post. One obvious solution of this pheno- 

' menon is that the delicacy of perception, the exquisite 

f sensibility to impressions, and the impulsiveness, whicli 

I are essential to humour or eloquence, are almost neces- 

Kirily accompanied by a certain degree of nervous tre» 

I muloHsness, just as a finely strung harp vibrates at the 

L slightest touch or whenever the faintest breeze passeH 

I over it. At all events, leaving the problem to the 

jtfiplifeiciaos, we see not the sraaMest twibotv ^ot 
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tiouing the fact that Sydney Smith did suffer froui 
shyness, although neither compai'ative poverty nor un- 
t^qual rauk ever shook the perfect independence of his: 
bearing in eociety. 

He was food of drawing a ludicrous and (we suspect) 
overcharged picture of his distresses as a diner-out, 
when, as he said, he coidd not afford a hackney coach. 
Balzac's hero, in a Bimilar predicament, carefully picks 
bis way imder the terrible apprehension that an unlucky 
siplasb may deprive him of his soirSe, and leave the field 
open lo a wealthier rival. Sydney Smith, aeccrding to 
his own account, ut<ed to cany a pair of dress ehoea in 
his pocket, and change them in the halt. ' The ser- 
vantd,' he added, ' stared at me at first, but I made 
them laugb, and they gi>t used to me.' On hearing of 
the offence taken by bis more faatidious friend Jeffrey 
at the appearance of a straw (emblematic of the more 
humble vehicle) on the carpet at Lady Morgan's, he ex- 
claimed, ' a straw, a solitary straw I why I have been 
at literary parties where the floor looked like a Ktubble- 
field.' 

If the Euthers of a hundred ruined families could be 
put to the question or brought to eonfes«ioD, ninety at 
least of them would own that their primary embarras!!- 
inent^ (like those of the Primrose family) arose from 
the wish to keep up appearances. Vanity would be 
fuund lo be a more fruitful source of misery than vice. 
Rochefoucauld strongly inculcates the expediency of 
lesnung how to grow old. The art of growing (or of 
^■Bpg and seeming) poor is mote iaie\^ &1\\&«&., ' 
^^tepainful to pursue. It waft S^fdney %imX^«l 
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Btnnt care to practise and inculcate it. ' He neva^ 
we are assured by his daughter, * aSected to be wbat he 
was not ; he never concealed the thought, lalwur, utd 
struggle it often was to him to obtain the simple com- 
forts of life for those he loved: as to it« luxuries, b< 
exercised the most rigid self-deniaL His favourite 
motto on such matters was, — ' Avoid shame, but do nol 
seek glory — nothing so expensive as glory ;' and tliiB he 
applied to every detail of his establishment. Nothing 
could be plainer than his table ; yet his society ofteB 
attracted the wealthy to share his single dish,' 

It is a secret worth knowing in a luxiirious metK^ 

polia, that nothing is so attractive to the wealthy as a 

plain dinner and a small party. The noble proprietor 

of half a dozen princely residences will thank you with 

, an effusion of gratitude for asking him to such a dinner, 

I an occurrence perhaps unique in his long life of aristo- 

I cratic banqueting, ' Better a dinner of herbs where 

I Jove is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith,' Better 

i a dinner off a joint where good conversation is, than 

turtle and venison, entrSea and entremets, with dul- 

I Bess, pretension, and pomposity. Of all the stereotyped 

I delusions of the newspapers, we know few more provok- 

I ing than their daily announcements that some of tJio 

stupidest people in town have ' entertained ' a succcssioa 

of distinguished guests. It was one of Sydney's owb 

half-seiioufl reBections, that the observances enjoined 

f the Church were tolerably well kept upon the wholci 

e the rich kept the feasts and the poor the faats, 

he left out of the account the intolluct 
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which tbtj richest of the rich submit Ity way of s 
imposed peaaDce for their superfluities. 

Still, although a good deal of ratiouul enjovment 
maj be extracted from a scanty income, it does not 
follow that we should remain poor longer thsin we can 
help. One of the moat creditable passagea Junius ever 
wrote waa his advice to Woodfall : ' Let all your views 
in life be directed to a solid, however moderate, inde- 
pendence ; without it no man can be happy, nor even 
honest.' What can be mure touching than the scene 
in the ' Life of Sheridan," where 

' The orator, dramatUt, sUtteBman, who ma 
Througb each mode of tha Ijre aiid wa« maet«r of tJl,' 

bursts into tears when reproached for eome imputed 
political backsliding, exclaiming, that it was all very 
well for his noble friends, with their tens, twenties, or 
fifty thou^nds a year, to taunt a man who could never 
give change for half a crown out of his own money in 
his life. We have heard Sydney Smith revert to this 
incident, and avow hits cordial concurrence in the axiom 
of u fellow -piisM^nger in a stage coach, — ^ Poverty, sir, is 
no disgrace to a man, but it's d— mn— t-n inconvenient.' 
In his letters he fairly owns that every guinea he was 
mabled to add to his growing fortune was a gratifica- 
tion to him. 

His preaching had been much admired, both at 
Edinburgh and London ; and one of his projects, about 
1805, for earning money, was to take the lease of a 
^Bapel then occupied by a set of DissenVuig ti:^«:& 
^^mK' Jerm^em, and run the chance ol iui^teasvs 
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pew-rente by his popularity. Four years before, he had 
unfolded his views of what, pupil oratory was, and whit 
it might become without losing any of its indispeiuahle 
aolemnity. ' The English, generally remarkable for 
doing very good things in a very bad manner, seem 
to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of their 
awkwardness for the pulpit. la it wonder, then, thai 
every setni -delirious sectary who pours forth his ani- 
mated nonsense with the genuine look and \'oice ot 
passion, should gesticulate away the congregation of the 
most profound and learned divine of the Established 
Church, and in two Sundays preach him bare to the 
very eexton ? . . . Why this holoplexia on sacred occa- 
eions alone? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
Is it a rule of oratory to balance the style against the 
subject, and to handle the most sublime truths in tlie 
dullest language and the driest manner? Ib aintohl 
taken from men as Eve wae from Adam, by caaiing 
them into a deep elumber ? ' 

It was hia wish to enter the field against the s^nl- 
delirious sectary ; but for this purpose he ret^uired a 
licence from the rector of the parish in which the chapd 
lay, and this was politely but peremptorily declined> 

hiey was much annoyed : hia family shared bis in- 
, and his affectionate biographer implies that 
f^l^AB cruelly wronged. ' I appeal to you again,' he 

to, addressing the rector, whose name is suppressedt 

' whether anything can be so enormous and unjust as 

that that privilege should be denied to the ministers of 

the Church of England, which every man who has folly 

t and preiiutnption enough to differ faom \\. ca"tt\TD3osi- 
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^^bitely enjoy.' Ue who is bis own advocate lias a tooi ' 
^HbT a client, ib & sound though homely adage. Its 
^Kteral application to Sydney Smith, in bia most in- 
V^mutious momenta, would be prepo^lerous ; but it is 
inetructive to mark Iiow a man of bis intellectual 
culture could be blinded by eagerness in the pursuit of 
a favourite object to the palpable unsoundness of his 
argument. The essential end and object of a church 
establishment are to prevent this very description of 
competitjon which he claims as the inalienable privilege 
of its minii^lers. ' With what sincerity, or with what 
dignity,' aska Paley, ' can a preacher dispense truths of 
Christianity, whose thoughts are perpetually solicited 
to the reflection how he may increase his subscription ? 
His eloquence, if he possess any, resembles rather the 
exhibition of a player who is computing the profits oL 
hia theatre.' ' 

'The drama's laws the dronut's patrons gi\e, 
Antl tboee who live to please, must pleiLfe to live.' 

The late lamented Charles Builer, improving on a 
suggestion of Swift's, proposed to organise a body of - 
dignitaries and minislers of the Church of England, tuM 
be called ■ The Church Moveable,' or ' The Clergy UikJ 
attached ; ' so that whenever the sectaries were gainlngV 
ground in any given district, a bishop's or a dean's par^l 
might be sent down to encounter them, as we despatch^ 
a captain's or subaltern's party to suppress a riot. But 

' * Woj/ifr. 1 Uavr utlen heard g^, » pinycf mighl iutrncl a 

' /iiiut. Yes, wbm the prie«t b a player, w ni&] WVeV; u 
aome to piuv oecmaloanUj: '—OoetKt'i Jbiut. 
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e did not propose to increase their pay in proportion 
Ito the number of Dissenters they gained over. On 
■what ground did Sydney Smitli himaell' propose to settle 
Ea State provision on the Roman Ciitholic clergy a( 
Blreland? Waa it not in the hope of rendering tbcm 
I independent of their flocks, and of taking away th> 
I pecuniary temptation to turbulence ? 

In 1804, 1805, and 1806 he delivered at the Rojti 
Institution the Lectures first printed for private circular 
tion by Mrs. Sydney Smith in 1849, and subseqo^tl; 
published under the title of * Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy.' They were eminently and deserv- 
edly popular. ' His success,' wrote Homer during their 
1 delivery, ' has been beyond all possible conjecture ; from 
eix to eight hundred hearers ; not a seat to be procund) 
even if you go there an hour before the time. Notxtdy 
else, to be sure, could ha^'e executed sucb an under- 
taking with the least chance of success. For who else 
could make such a mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, 
manly sense, liberal opinions, and striking language?' 
The portions of the series which attracted most atbeo- 
tion were the two lectures on ' Wit and Humour,' ia 
L which he broached the startling doctrines that 'tbe 
[ feeling of wit is occasioned by those relations of ideu 
L 'Which escite surprise, and surprise alo-ne,' and that wit 
I might be acquired by study like mathematics : 

' It is imagined that wit is a sort of iDcspiicable vidt^ 
F tion, that it comes nml goee willi the rapidity of bghtmii{^ 
I fend that it is ijuite us unattninable as beauty or Just propar- 
y tion. I am so muc)i of a contrary way of thinking, thatX 
I ocwrioaed a man might Bit down oa sjtXKiux&'OifajCs.ii 
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Its successTully, to the study of wit, us lie might lo the study 
of mathematics : and I would answei- lor it thnt. hy giving 
up only ax boui-s a day to being witty, he slio'ilil come on 
pi-odigiously liefore Midsummur, eo that his friends skuuld 
bai-dly kuow him again. For what ie there to liinder the 
mind from gradually iicquiiiug a habit of attending to the 
lighter relations of ideas in which wit couHists t Funning 
grawB HjioD everybody, and punning is the wit cf words. I 
do not mean to Bay thai it is so easy to acquire a habit of 
discovering now relations in idena as in words, but the diffi- 
culty is not so much greater as to render it insuperable to 
habit. One man is uu question ably much better calculated 
for it by nature than another ; but association, which gra- 
dually makes a bad Rpeoker a good one, might give a man 
wit wtio had it not, if any man chose to be tio abistird as to 
sit down to acquire it.' 

Why absurd, if the object were really attainable by 
Btmly, Lind the man had no better or more iirgent em- 
ployment or pursuit ? 

There ciiaoot be a more striking proof of the slen- 
demess of the provision made for the reward or en- 
couragement of intellectual eminence in this country, 
than the fact that Sydney Smith, with this fulness of 
reputation, and with his political friends in power, felt 
compelled to accept the Bmall living; of Foston-le-Clay 
in Yorkshire, which was with some difficulty obtained, 
through the exertions of Lord and Lady Holland, from 
the Whig Chancellor, Lord Erekine. Again, however, 
we maintain, that bis character and reputAtiou have 
rather gainerl than suffered by what he felt as a severe 
iofliclion at the time. His second or third baniahmcQ.ty. 
Math its coBcomitaats, brought out into \iToai tcV^S. 
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finest points of hia understauding and his heart. BuSin 

J aomewliere de6nes or describes genius as a Euperiof 

■aptitude to patience. May not goodness and virtue be 

1-resolved into tlie same element, wlien an uQcongenitl 

ftcourse of life ia deliberately adopted, and a boat of pri- 

■ Tafcione and (if you please, petty) miseries are knoiF- 

I ingly encountered from a genuine and profound sense 

I of duty ? — ' A diner-out, a wit, and a popular preacher,' 

|"to borrow his own graphic picture of hia situatioa, 'I 

1 suddenly caught up by the Archhishop of Voii, 

lud transported to my living in Yurk'ihire, where there 

mad not been a resident clergyman for a hundred 

*nd fifty yeara. Fresh from London, not knowing s 

turnip from a carrot, I was compelled to farm three 

hundred acres, and (without capital) to build a parsoB- 

age-house,' . . . 

' It mode me a very poor man for many ye*rs, faurt 1 

r never repented it. I turned 6choolm!uit«r to educate my aoa, 

H I could not alTord to send him to Hchool. Mrs. Sydn^r 

med schoolmistress to educate my girls, as I cuiild nol 

a govemms. I ttu'nod farmer, as I could not let my 

A man-servant was too expensive ; so I caught dp 

a httle garden-girl, made Itlce a milestone, chnatened Iw 

Bunch, put a napkio in her hand, and made her my butler. 

The girls tanght her to read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I 

\ nndertook her moi-als; Bunch bacame the best hutJer in tlw 

I oonnty. 

' I bad little furniture, so I bought a oart-load of deals; 
Itook a carpenter (wlio came to me for parish relief, callod 
I Jack Bobinsoa), with a, face like a full-moon, into my ser- 
Ivice; established him in a bam, and said, "Jack, furoiah 
lin_y hoiisa" You see the result, 

'At last it was suggested t\va,t a cavna.^ -waft. 
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inuited in the establishment; after diligent search, I < 
covered in the back Bettlementa of e. York cosclimnker (ui 
ancient green chariot, supjiosed to have been the earliest 
invention of the kind I brought it home in triumph to my 
admiring family. Being somewhat dilapidated, the village 
tailor lined it, the blncksmith repaired it; uay, (but for Ml-". 
Sydnev'y earnest entreaties) we believe the villitge painter 
would have escrcised his genius upon the esterior ; it 
escaped this danger, however, and the result was wonderful, 
Bnch ye/ir added to its charms: it grew younger and younger; 
a now wlieel, a new spring ; I christened it the Immortal ; it 
was known all over the neighbourhood ; the village boys 
cheered it, and the village dogs barked at it ; but Fabn jrtew 
fortunm was my motto, and we had no false shame. 

' Added to all these domestic caree, I was village parson, 
village doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, and 
Edinburgh Reviewer; so you seo I had not much time left 
OQ my hands to regret London. 

' "Siy house was considered the ugliest in the county, but 
all admitted it was one of the most comfortable ; and we did 
not die, na our fnenda bad predicted, of the damp walls of 
the jiarsonuge.' 

Should any reader have felt disposed to question 
the advantage of having an accomplished and bigh- 
mtnded daughter, bred up at her father's feet and im- 
bued with his noble spirit, for the biographer of such a 
roan, their doubts will vanish into thin air before they 
have half finished the seventh chapter, describing the 
building of the Foston Parsonage, and the arrival of 
the family to take possession of their new residence. 
Vividly as some familiar scenes in the ' Vicar of Wake- 
are recalled to us by the m&gic o? s 
is no actual Ukenes^ and there aie tte^iitai 
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ffilty in every one of Lady HoUaud's indeltfi) 
faithfully recorded impreBsiona and detaib : 

'Bnt ob, the kIiouI of joy os we entered anii took poan- 

. eion I — the fii-st time in our Uvea that we lind inhnbital* 

I faouae of owr own. How we admired it, ui^ly as it wm' 

I With whnt pride tny dear father welcomed «b, and took » 

from room to room ! Old Molly Mills, the milkwomMi, who 

had charge of the house, grinning with delight in the boii- 

ground. We thought it a pnlace ; j^t the drnwing-room bid 

no door, tlio bare plaster walla ran down with ■wet. Hit 

windows were like ground ginss fi-om the moisture, wtud 

had to bs wiped up ecvei'.il timea n day by the bouaenuiiL 

No carpets, no chairs, nothing nnpiicked ; rough mea hring- 

ing in rougher packages at every moment. But tlien wm 

j the time to behold my father ! — amiil the confiuiion, hp 

thought for everybody, cared for everybody, enooimiged 

[ eveiybody, kept everybo<ly in good humour. How Im 

I fixerted himself! bow hie lond rich voice might be hMrd 

L in all directions, ordering, annnging, ex[>laimiig. till tlw 

I household storm gradually subaided ! Each hnif-hour io^ 

I proved our condition ; fires biased in every room ; at Uat 

Bat down to OUT tea, spread by ouraelvea on a bagfi 

I package before the drawing-room Qre, Bitting on boxes ronnJ 

I it ; and retired to sleep on our beds placed on the floor ; — 

I the happieet, merriest, and huuiesl family in ChHr^teiidom.' 

If Molly Mills, Annie Kay, Buncb, and Jack Itobin- 
L BOQ could lie transplanted into one of Mj*. Thackorsy*! 
lor Mr. Dickens's monthly numbers, with appropriate 
ttiarts, their names would speedily become aa familiar in 
men's mouths as household words, whilst Bitty, tbe prt 
idonkey, is a study for a Sterne. Although, as Sydl 
nith admits, visions of cioziftia "ii4 uccaavoa'ta^j 
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his waking dreams, all his plane were formed on the ■ 
hypothesis of his remaining rector of Foston for life. 
The event nearlj justified his prevision ; he remained 
there twenty-two years, and was at length removed to a 
more fitting sphere, not by the aid or through the in- 
strumentality of those for and with whom lie liad 
combated, but by Lord Lyndhurst, ' who,' says Lady 
Holland, ' had the real friendship and courage to brave 
the opinions and opposition of his own party, and, 
though differing from my father in politics, to bestow 
on him a stall which was then vacant at Bristol.' To 
this Btall was attached the riearage of HalV>erton, near 
Tiverton. 

We are here anticipating. He did not quit London 
for Yorkshire till the Fummer of 1809, and what Lady 
Holland callfl ' the landing at Foston,' on the com- 
pletion of the new house, did not take place till March 
1814. In the summer of 1807, he and the family were 
the temporary oeciipanta of a cottage at Simning, near 
Reading. * I believe it was about this period,' she 
states, ' that a letter from Peter Plymley to his brother 
Abraham on the eubjeet of the Irish Catholics appeared 
suddenly in the I^ndon world. Ita effect, I have been 
told, was like a spark on a heap of gimpowder. It was 
quickly followed by another and another ; each in-d 
creasing the eagerness and curiosity of the publio. J 
Every effort was made on the part, of the existii^ 
Government to find out the .luthor in vain : the sec 
was well kept.' It was kept much as the secret of t 
authorship of ' Waverley' was kept; bemg, wi Sm. ' 
tbff general impression was concerned, no secTeV lA. ^Hu 
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' It is ti'ue strong suspicion was pointed towards the 
little village id which my father then was, and a few of 
those best acquainted with his style felt convinced ihen 
s but one man in England who could so write — who 
could make the most irresistible wit and pleasantry the 
vehicle of the soundest and most unanswerable argu- 
ment. l!ut DO proof could be obtained. 

Exposing the popular arguments against Catholic 
Emancipation was like firing into a china shop : every 
ehot was pretty sure to bring clattering down a whole 
heap of nonsense ; but Sydney Smith's shots were so 
directed as to inHict no small amount of damage both 
on the object-s of his advocacy and the supporters of 
the cause. The famous Plymley Letters added greatly 
to his reputation, but they exercised on his future for- 
timea tlie same kind of influence which the 'Tale of 
a Tub ' exercised upon Swift's. Their irreverence, their 
Bins against good taste, their ilUberality towards reel 
or fancied opponents, were no less conspicuous thao 
their wit, humour, logical acuteness, and vivacity. The 
following is one amongst many passages of the same 
spirit and tendency : 

' I tun ns disgosted with the nonsense of the Romui 

Catholic religion ns you can be: and no man who tolki 

I about such nonsense shnl! ever tithe the product of the 

earth ; nor shall he meddle with the ecolesitistical establisli- 

ment in any shape ; — but what Imve I to do with Ihe spectt 

hitive nonseaso of his theology, when the object is to elect 

the mayor of a county town, or to nppoint a colonel of a 

murehing regiment 1 Will a man discharge the Bolemn im- 

1 pertiaeacea of the one office with Ipsa zeal, or shrink from 

lihs bloody lioldnosa of the olbcv ■«\t\i gresWas ^ioiStei 
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KMOse the blocklicEu] thinks lie can ent imgck in mutBns, f 
id chew a spiritual nature in the cruuipet which he buys 
bi the bE^ei''s shop.' 

■ He says in a Dote : ' This passage has been objected 
t- I cannob see why : it it> the plain Htatement uf a 
atholic tenet which in my eyes is the consummation 
r all abeurdity.' But. it is, and has been fi>r centuries, 
le tenet of the Catholic Church, of the bulk of learned 
id erilightened Christendom : it was the tenet of Sir 
homaa More, Pascal, and fiossuet : and (if extrava- 
uiceor unintelligibility constitutes absurdity) it is not 
lore absurd than sundry tenets of the Anglican Church 
hjch Sydney Smith was solemnly pledged to uphold.' 
owards the conclusion of the first letter he says : 

* You tell me I am n [xtrtj mAQ. I Iiojie I shidl ulvaysn 
(bo, when I see my couutry in the hands of n pert LondoD'l 
r aad ft second-mte luwyer. Of the liist (Cunning) n 
ir good is known than that he makes pretty Latin v 

ind (Percevnl), seeue to me to hiive the bend of a 
y purson and the tongue of lui Old Bniley lawyer 
I reasonable doubt t-au be entertained of Can-J 
I earnestness in the cause, although, along wiUijfl 
F the leading statesmen on the same side, Iim^ 
[ from making a useless sacrifice of his careerd 
f Smith attacks bim in a tone of coarse pep^ 
, setting all sense of justice and decorum i 

d life be now my task ; my dcobts are done ; 
o cuulit triglil my failh than three in ot 

Tig JTind and IbHther. 
a with itogere, Icraied Drydcn'sdctetWiCol 
■ (btgbu^Bg with thee liata!) tlis ti 
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defiance. Describing tbe manner in which the Britifli 
public exult«d over any temporary succees during the 
-war, he saya : 

' If Anstria or Prussia armed, doctors of divinity tiiUD»- 
diatelj priDted tbosn paasagex out of Habtikkuk, is which tiie 
detraction of the Usurper by General Mack anil the Dnbt 
of Brunswick are so clearly predicted. K Botutpitrte halwd 
there was a mutiny, or a dvscnteiy. If any one of his gewt- 
rals were eat«u up by the light troopn of Ruaaia, and picked 
(as their manner itt) to the bone, the sanguine spirit of tbi) 
country displayed itself in all its gioiy. What scenes of 
infamy did the Society for the Suppi-eseion of Vice lay opn 
to our astoniehed eyes : tradesmen's daughters dancing ; pott 
of beer carried out between the first and second lesson ; and 
dark and distant rumoui-s of indecent pHuts. Clouds of Hr. 
Canning's cousins arrived by tlie waggon ; all the contrac- 
tora left thwr cards with Mr. Eoae; and eveiy plunilerer- 
[ the public crawled out of liis hole, like sliigs, and gnil 
I woims after a shower of rain.' 
F Again, in reference to fanaticism : 

' This is Mr. Canning's term for the detection of 
abuses; a tenn invented by him, and adopted by that 
parasite who is always grinning at hie beeJs, Natr 
I Hoends down to infinite Bniallnesa. Mr. Canning 
Ipai-a^tee; and if you take a lat^ buzzing blue-bott 
I and look at it in a microscope, you may see 20 
r ugly insects cmwling about it, which doubtless think 
■■ fly to be the bluest, gi-anilest, meiriest, most 
I animal in the universe, and are convinced the world 
at nn end if it ceased to buzz.' 

His friends first came into power on the form 
I of tlje Canning Ministry in 1827, and it was hai 
fii? expected tli.it anything cou\d W Afsae ^o^ ^Aixi^fl 
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that ministry lasted, even if be Lad not openly joint 
with I^rd Grey in denouncing it. In point of fact, the 
Whig debt was left unpaid till 1831, when be was 
(appointed to a prebendal stall at St. Paul'B by Lord 
Grey. One of the first tbings, we are told, whitb Lord 
Grey said on entering Downing Street, was, * Now I 
eball be able to do something for Sydney Smith,' Then 
why was not more done for him ? Lord Melbourne is 
reported tu have said that tijere was nothing he more 
regretted than the not having made Sydney Smith a 
bishop. This has been denied on good authority ; but 
Lord .lohn Russell writes — ^'My dear Sydney, I think 
you are quite right not to be ambitious of the prelacy, 
AS it would lead to much diaquiet for you ; but, if I had 
entirely my o«n way in these matters, you should have 
the opportunity of refusing it,' At a long antecedent 
period. Lord Holland thus anticipates the only plau- 
sible objection : 

• Sly dear Sydney, — I wish yon could have heard 
couversat.ioD with Lord Grenville the other day, and 
wonu aud enthnsiaatic way in which he spoke of "Peter 
Plfiuley." I did not fail to remind him that the only author 
to whom we Ixith thought it uoulil, \» compared in English, 
lost a bishopric for his wittiest j-erfomifince ; atkd I hoped 
lli&t, if we could discover the author, and had ever n bishop- 
ric in mir gift, we should prove that Whigs were both more 
fateful and more liberal than Tories.' 

We sympathise with the biographer in her protest 
against any comparison, ejccept in purely mental 
qualities, with the Dean of St. Patrick's-, \nj\, we \«,\e 
JJrtle doubt that there was a solid founAatvou Iot >;^\<i 
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' limited parallel auggeated by Lord Holland, althoujjli 
Sydney was not 

' B; an old murderesg puraued, 
A cniiy prelate, aud ti royal prude.' 

The persons indicated in this vindictive couplet 
the DuchesB of Somerset, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Queen Anne. In the ' Windsor Prophecy,' the 
Duchess is ridictiled for the redness of her hair, ami 
upbraided as having been pri\7 to the murder of h*r 
first husband (Thynne, ' Tom of Ten Thoiiaand/) It 
was doubted, suggests Scott, which imputation bIk 
accounted the more cruel insult, especially since the 
first charge was undeniable, and the secoHd only aroee 

I from the malice of the poet. At her instigation, the 
Archbishop tried to prevent Swift's promotion by ques- 
tioning his orthodoxy,' and when the prelate bad failed, 
she succeeded, by dint of tears and supplications, in 

I inducing her royal mistress to refuse the expect«d 
bishopric. When Sydney Smith's claims (which, we 
fear, never came so nigh the ear of Majesty) were pre- 
ferred, there was neither Archbishop nor Duchess in the 
path ; yet some one certainly attempted to play, with 

I the Premier, the part which the ' crazy prelate ' vaioly 
attempted with Queen Anne. Lady Holland quotes a 

I letter from her father to Lord John Eussell, in vhidi 
(April, 1837) he writes: 

■ I defy to quote one single passage of my writang 

' ■ She flrBl jiTevailed on ilic Arcbhishop of York to oppose ib 
I whoBG remarkable expres«ioD lo the quecD was, that lier UajMty 
I should be sure the roan she van going lo make a bisbog "^ 
I Christian, '—H&mdan. 
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ry to the doctrines of the Church. I defy 1 
mention a wangle action of my life which be can call immoral. 
The only thing he can charge me with would lie high spirits 
and much innocent nonsense. I am distinguished as a 
preacher, and sedulous as a. parochial clei^gyman. Hia real 
charge is, that I am a high-spirited, honest, uncompvomising 
loan, whom aU the hcnch of bishops could not turn, and who 
would ."tet them all at defiance upon great and vital questions. 
This is the rcaiion why (as far as depends tipon others) X am 
not a bi^Jiop ; but I am thoroughly sincere in saying I woiUd 
not take any bishopric whatever, and to this I pledge luy 
honour and ctiaracter as b. gentleman. But, had I been a 
Lishop, you would have seen me on a late occasion, charging 

and with a gallantry whici would have warmed 

your heart's blood, and made Melbourne rub the skin off his 

Two years before his death he reverted to this subject 
in convei-sation with the writer, iu his garden at Combe 
Florey. * They showed a want of moral courage in not 
making me a bishop,' was hia remark, ' but I must own 
Uiat it required a good deal. They know, you know, 
all who have lived or talked much with me must know, 

Kt I should have devoted myself he.irt and soul to 
dntieji, and that the episcopal dignity would have 
tained no loss in my keeping. But I have only myself 
to blame if I have been misunderstood.' 

The tone in which he spoke and wrote of the digni- 
taries of the Church, and indeed of his clerical brethren 
in general, both before and after the accession of his 
friends to power, may have had something to do with 
their inability or unwillingness to do more for him. 
Instances abound. There is his weU-known SQ%'S[,e*\o^ 
for a wood pavemeot round St. PaxiiVa. ^YieV O^t 
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I Dean and CanoDs lay their heads together and ihe 
I thing will be done.' Or, his remark to a Scotch hul;: 
I ' When I was in Edinburgh, I said to a lady, epeaktDg 
I of the Dean of Faculty, that we thought our Deane in 
I England had no faculties.' She said, 'Well, I call that 

a very good joke.' He waa obviously well aware that 
L jokes at the expense of hie profession derived additional 
L zest from his belonging to it, and he rarely misses an 
I opportunity of placing a. clergyman in a ridiculous light. 
I Thus, in describing the consequences of an invasion : 
f 'OJd wheat and beana blaring for twenty miles round; 

cart mores nbot ; sows of Lord Somerville's breed niniring 
r wild over the oountry ; tlie minister of the pariah wounded 

sorely in his hinder parts; Mi-B. Plymley in fits; all thoe 

scenes of war an Austrian or a Prussian has seen three or four 
, times ovei-; but it is now three centuries since an Eugli^ 
L pig has fallen in a fair battle upon English ground, or n 
I form house been rified, or a clergyman's wife been sub- 
I jected to any other proposals of love than the connnhial 
I endearments of her sleek and orthodox niat«.' 

I The advice, he states, which he sent to the Bishop 

I of New Zealand, when the Bishop had to receive ihe 
I Cannibal Chiefs, was to say to them : ' I deeply regret, 
I sirs, to have nothing on my own table suited to yonr 
I tastes, hut you will find plenty of cold curate and roasted 
f archdeacon on the sideboiird.' 

It was bis comic complaint that he was constantlf 
L confounding the Muses and the Articles, so as to be at 
I times uncertain whether there were not thirty-nine 
I Muses and nine Articles ; perhaps a better arrangement 
I on the whole, as conducing to harmony Ijoth inside 
tputeide the pale of the Churcb. 



I 
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Tyord Houghton has given the following amongBt 
ler instances in hie monogram. Sjdnej Smith 

Uttr : 

* I delight in a stage coach and foiii', and how could I 

have gone hy one as a ludhop ) I might have found mywlf 

idoue with a young lady of strung Dissenting pi-indples, who 

would hnve called for help to diagrace the Church, or with 

au atheist who told me what he had said in his heart; and 

when I )uid taken refuge on the outside, I might have found 

ui Unitarian in the basket ; or, if I got on the hox, the 

^HpRchmaii might have told me he waa once one of those 

^^HMally [lareona, hut had nov taken to a better and an 

^^■neeter trade.' 

^^B ' Why don't the thieves di-ess with aprons, bo convenient 
^^^batoring stolen goods 1 You would see the Archbishop of 
^^Blirlc taken otf at every race-oom-HC, and not a prize fight 
^^rithout au archdeacon in the paws of the police.' 

He eeems not to have been aware that the prince of 
pickpotki-ta, Barrington, did attend a drawing-room 
the dress of a bishop, and nas apprehended 
lawn-fileeves full of purses and jewelry. 

Lord brougham told Lord Houghton that Sydoi 
Smith applied to him for iiome preferment short 
a bishopric; and that he (I.^rd Brougham) replied 
* Ijeave the fastnesM^s of tiie Church to otliers ; keefK 
the snugnesBes for yoiirself.' Lord Brougham 
never famous for accuracy, and the relation in which he 
and Sydney Smith stood towards each other, especially 
as rival reviewers, was the reverse of amicnbli 
Amongst Sydney Smith's papers, hitherto luipublished. 
is this character of Lord Brougham, wiiUeu,\V. 
Iieved, about 1836 or 1 837 : 

''- 
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'He has a greater variety of knowledge, pQrlia|Mytl 
any man of liis day, but kuows notbing very prufoniidly K 
accurately. It is not just, however, to call bun a smat' 
terer. lie has considerable tmitliematical attain men tj^ 
though far from being a firat-ral* nuitlieiuatician : he has a 
fair knowledge of classify, without being an accompliahed 
scholar; and ho is acquainted with the physical scienc«, 
without heing in any degree eminent as a natuml pIiUo- 
eopher. If measured by hie own exorbitant pretensJoos, his 
atlflinments are ridiculous ; if meoaiired by what other people 
know, they are considerable, and merit respect. He has 
great powers of reasoning, and ^ent quickneRs; Utile or no 
ima^nation, except in sarcasm, for which nature has fitted 
him np with terrible powerR. and has given him alRO a 6ur 
Bhare of wit and humour. His labour for any particulRT 
purpose is unwearied, and his activity to promote his ends 
inexhaustible. He leaves no eomer untteai-cbed, no stone 
unturned, no human being uncoiixed and uncanyaescd, or, if 
needs be, unthreatened and imalarmed. 

He has a total disr^ard to truth, which as long as the 
&iliiig was undetected, gave him a gr«at inci'enae of power, 
and has weakened him in proportion as his true character 
has been brought to light. His two great passions are vani^ 
and ambition. He considers himself as one of the most won- 
derful works of Providence, ia incessantly luming to display 
that superiority to his fellow-creatures, and to gnsp at 
supreme dominion over all men and all things. His vanity 

) preposterous that it hftsi exposed him to ridiculons 
failures, and little which he has written will survive him. 
His ambition, and the falsehood and intrigues with which it 
works, have estranged all parties fi-om him, ami left him, in 
the midst of bodily and int«llectual strength, an insulated 
individual whom nobody will tnist, and with whom nobody 
will act : the lai^est and sarldest moral ruin I have ever seirai. 

Ho ia & vfj-y ixiwerful spcivkw Vn 'Pwr\in.ifle.'iA,feKii\t»i 
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eamostness, bis Tehemence, his force of utttick and 
knowledgei of the subject ; but is, in spite of these powerfii! 
attributes, universally uomplnineil of as too long and tedious. 
When he has got hold of un idea, instead of touching it 
lightly and passing on. he remains upon it, turns it ovei' 
again, till a sensation of fatigue is pi'oduceil ; evei-yone wishes 
it was disnuiaed, and that tho orator would pfisa on to some- 
thing else. Still, with all these fitiilts he iK a great speiiker. 
' At the bar he h«d little Bucceas ; aa a coouBel, be wiis 
Tory inferior to very inferior men ; and his judicial career 
was a lomeatable display of airogant iRnorfuice. He is very 
good-oatui'ed, and not nnwllliug to oblige. He is agreeiible 
in society, not by conversation, which he does not under- 
st&Di], but by a lively niono|x>ly of talking in which his 
hearm very willingly acquiesce. His opinions ujion all 
public niftttera are (where he has no intereat to serve) in the 
highest degree philosophical. His first object is bia own 
kuibition, but, that served and completely served, he loves 
the public good, and understands it. He is de6ctent in 
per?«)naJ courage, is generous and mnnilicent, with a slight, 
and Dot very slight, tinge of insniiity, to which be is said to 
have some hereditary pretension. He is not a man of these 
tirae^ where everything is known, and when the conversa- 
tions, nnd opinions, and lives of men ai* so boldly and 
publicly discussed, and where a masK of intelligence and 
common sense is, in the broud face of day, opposed to the 
^j^lendid errors of great men. 

^^^ ' If he bad been l>om in Italy in the fifteenth century, he 

^^■nM have convulsed that country fium Teuice to Calabria, 

ISd gained an immense historical reputation by scattering 

war. fiwud. misery, stratHgem, and spoil over ibut fine jwrtion 

of the world.' 



i 

kin detnult ol an epifcopal palace, S^idfwj ¥>TCi.V(fe. ^^ 
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which he soon converted into one of tlie most com- 
fortable and delightful of parsonages. The hoiwe wns 
situated in a picturesque little valley, at the end of 
which was a wood with pleasant walks cut through it, 
The climate wag warm aud soft, and he was wont tfl 
expatiate on its merits in a style somewhat reaembling 
Lord Jeffrey's myrtle delusions at Craig Crook. On 
one occasion, when some London visitors were expected, 
he called in art to aid nature, and caused oranges to be 
tied to the shnibs in the drive and garden. The atra- 
tagem succeeded admirably, and great was his exulta- 
tion when an unlucky urchin from the village w« 
detected in the act of sucking one through a quill. It 
was an good, he said, as the birds pecking at Zeuxi^ 
grapes, or the donkeys munching Jeffrey's Rupposed 
myrtles for thistles. Another time, on a lady's happen- 
ing to hint that the pretty paddock would be improTed 
by deer, he fitted hia two donkeys with antlers, and 
placed them with this extraordinary head-gear on ft 
rising ground immediately in front of the windows- 
The effect, enhanced by the puzzled looks of the 
mals, was ludicrous in the extreme. On being asked 
the year following for a renewal of the exhibition, ha 
declined on tlio ground that donkeys with horns had 
been regarded as typical of the neighbouring squires. 

But in his most frolicsome moods he never pra4>- 
Used what is called practical joking,agreeing in opinion 
on this topic with the late Marquis of Hertford, who 
checked a party of ingenious tormentors at Sudbouin 
with the remark, that the human mind was variouo,, 
tM^t there was no knowing Xiow mucV vaAXei' 
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gentlemaQ would bear in hie pocket without quarrelling^^^l 
Tbere was one practical joke, however, which Sydne^^^H 
admitted he should like to see repeated, if only as &i^^^| 
expei'iraent in phjsics and metapbysica. It was th^^^^f 
one played oS' iu the la^^t eeutiiry on a Mt. O'Bri^^^^H 
whose bedroom windows were carefidly lioarded tip, H^^^^| 
that not a ray of light could penetrate. WTien he rati^^^| 
his bell in the morning, a servant appeared, half dresaed^^H 
and yawning, with a candle, and anxiously asked if I><^^H 
was ill. Ashamed of the fiincied irregularity, the patienfc^^^ 
recomposed himw-lf to sleep, but at the end of a couple 
of hours rang again, and again the same pantomime 
was enacted. ' Open the shuttenn.' They were opened,^^J 
and all without vim as dark as a wolfs mouth. He w&^^^| 
kept in bed till driven to desperation by hunger, whet^^H 
rushing out upon the landing-place, lie found that bl^^^| 
had ouly just time to dress for a late dinner. ^^^H 
Tbere was one kind of mystiticatioD in which tiydnc^^^H 
Smith shone pre-eminent,^that of which the pretended I 
extract from an old Butch Chronicle, quoted in his first 
letter to Archdeacon Singleton, is an amusing specimen. H 
Still better was the report supplied by hira to a Vork-^HH 
shire paper, of tlie alleged trial of a farmer at tlt^^H 
Northamptonshire Sessions for keeping a savage do^,^^^^^ 
and the sentence of imprisonment, with liard labour ■ 
and private whipping, passed upon the offender. The 
effect, he said, was wonderful, and the reign of Cerberua^^J 
ceased in the land. ' That accounts,' remarked I^i^^H 
Spencer, on hearing him relate the story, ' for what ^i^^^| 
puzzled me aod Althorp for many ye&Ta. VIci 'Q.(»^^^| 
Ailed to attend the Sessions at Kortliai&v^oa, «.^^a^^H 
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never could find out how we had missed this remarlc- 
able dog case.' Evon editorial dignity and credulity 
were sometimes ruthlessly trifled with. The publicit- 
tlon named at the head of his article on ' Counsel for 
Prisoners,' bad no existence except in his own crestiTC 
fancy. 

When Sydney Smith first settled in Yorkshire, Iw 
was in the hnbit of riding a good deal. About ifau 
time he writes : — ' I used to think a fall from a horse 
dangerouti, but much experience has convinced me to the 
contrary. I have had six falls in two years, and behaved 
juflt like the Three per Cents, when they fall, — I got up 
again, and am not a hit the worse for it, any more thw 
the stock in question.' * At a later period,' he saya, ' I 
left off riding for the good of my family : for somehow 
or other my horse and I had a habit of parting company. 
On one occasion I found myself suddenly prostrate in 
the streets of York, much' to the delight of the Dissen- 
ters. Another time my horse Calamity flung me over 
his head into a neighbouring parish as if I had been i 
shuttlecock, and I felt grateful it was not into a neigh- 
bouring planet.' 

Charles Mathews, the elder, having bad his limbs frao- 
tured two or three times by falls from gigs, vowed never 
to enter one again unless he was first satisfied, by ocular 
demonstration, that the borse woiUd bear the sawing of 
the reins under his tail without kicking. Sydney 
Smith had an equal horror of this description of vehicle, 
and maintained that, as regarded the prolongation of 
human life, the invention of gigs had more than coun- 
[ terbalaaced the discovery of vacc\'cia.tvo"o. S-cKoxOitt^^ft 
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[f. Apperley (Nimrod), a hunting parrou makes friends, ^M 
shooting parson makes enemies. Sydoej Smith tella ^M 
s that he gave up shooting, first, ' because I found, on ^M 
■ying at Lord Grey's, that the birds Beemed to eon- ^M 
der the muzzle of my gun aa their safest position ; ^M 
N^ondly, because I never coidd help shutting my eyes ^M 
ben I fired my gun, so vas not likely to improve ; ^M 
ad thirdly, because, if you do shoot, the squire and ^M 
be poacher both consider you as their natural enemy, ^M 
nd I thought it more clerical to be at peace with both.' ^M 

In an argument with a ssriouK baronet, who objected '^M 
a clerical sporting in the abstmct, be stood up for ^M 
ngling. ' r give up fly-fishing ; it is a light, volatile, ^M 
isupated piUBUit. But ground-bait, with a good steady ^M 
oat that never bobs without a bite, is an occupatioa ^M 
31 a. bishop, and in no way interferes with sermon- -^| 
ULking.' He once diseovered some tench in a pond at ^M 
iandhill Park (a eeat of the Lethbridges close to Combe -^| 
■"lorey), and kept the secret till he had caught every ^M 
ne of them (an exploit requiring several days), when ^M 
le loudly triumphed over the fisherman of the family. ^M 
Vriting to Lady Grey, he says : ' His (John Grey's). ^M 
efusal of the living of Sunbury convinces me that he ^M 
B not fond of gudgeon -fishing. I bad figured to myself ^M 
lou and Lord Grey, and myself, engagi^l in that occu-.^| 
ution upon the river Thames.' ^M 

Lady Holland's description of a morning at Combe ^| 
•lorey may form a companion picture for her sketch of^f 
.Iw arrival of the family at Fostou : H 

^Mllie room, an oblong, was, m I have ulre&dj ileacn\m&., 
^kuffee/ aa three sidee by books, and ended in a W^- 
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window opening into the garden : not brown, dark, dnll- 
looking Tolnmes, Ijut all in the bnght«et bindings; for be 
ciirried hi« fiystem of furnishing for gaiety even to the iitm 
of hia books. 

' He would come down into this long low room in tiie 
morning like a " giaut [■efresUed to run his course," brigbt 
and happy as the scone Jiround bim. "Th«ak Ood (or 
Combe Florey ! " he would exclaim, throwing himeelf into 
his red nrm-chair, and looking round ; " I feel like a brUo- 
gi'ODm in the honeymoon." And in truth I doubt if enr 
bridegroom felt so joyous, or at letiat made others fed lO 

I joyous, AS be did on these occasions, "King the bell, Saba;" 
the usual i-efi-ftin, by the bye, in every pause, for he eODr 
trived to keep everyViody actively employed around him, and 
nobody erer o'jected to be bo employed. " Ring the bell, 

Saba." Enter the servant, D . ' D , glorify the 

room." This meant that the three Venetiim windows at 
the btiy were to be flun^ open, displaying the garden OB 
every eide, and letting in a blane of sunsLiue and fioweiK 
■ glorifies the room with the utmost gravity, aai 

, departs. " You would not believe it," he said, " to look at 

' him now, but D is a reformed Quaker. Yes, he quaked, 

or did quake; hia brother quiikea still : but D la now 

I tiiorougbly orthodox. I should not like to be a DisaentM 
in his way ; he is to be one of my vei^ra at St. Pitn]*B 

Bome day. Lady B calls them my virgins. She asked 

me the other day, " Pray, Mr. Smith, is it true that yoo 

, widk down St. Paul's with tbi-ee vii^ns holding silver 
pokers before you 1 " I shook my head, and looked v«y 
grave, and bid her come and see. Some enemy of the 
Church, some Dissenter, hod dearly been misleading her," 

" There now," sitting down at the bieakfast table, "taks 
n lesson of etTonomy. You never bteakfast^ in n pai'sonage 
before, did youT There, you see, my china is all wluU^-w 
f bivkeii aiQ always 1» renewed', t\iB whos "«ixV t 
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at dinner: did you observe my plates 1 every one a diflerent 
pattern, some of them aweet arltelfs ; it was a. pleasure to 
dine npon such a plate as I had last night. It ia true. Mrs. 
Syiln^}', who ia a great herald, is ahoclced bemufie some of 
them have the nrma of a royal duke or a knight of the gart«r 
on them, but that does not aignifj- to me. My plnn is to go 
into a china-shop and bid them show me every plate they 
have which does not coat more than half a crown ; you see 
the result." 

"•I think breakfaBt so pleasant because no one is 
ceiled before one o'clock." 

' Mrs. Mnrcet admired his hnm. " Oh," said he, " our 
liatiiR are the only true hams ; yours are Shems and 
Jnphet«.' "■ 

A (ifood deal of this may be nonsense, an no on 
knew better than himself : but it is cheerful, sparkling't'fl 
joj— inspiring nonsense, such as none but a good, happy, ' 
right-minded, highly-cultivated, and very clever man 
euuM talk, Rousseau, the antipodes of the rector of 
Combe Florey, alio professed ' un gout vif pour lea 
dejeuners. C'est le temps de la joumee oii nous 
sommes le plus tranquille^, ou nous causons le pins a 
notre aiise.' The memory of Mr. Rogers's breakfasts 
will last as long as that of Madame du DefTand'a 
suppers; but the tnnie of colloquial meetings is com- 
monly lowered rather than exalted by description ; and 
Wf are sorry that Lady Holland has called in the aid of 
note-taking frienda and admirers to confirm her impres- 
iQODS of the Combe Florey ' feasts of reason and flow of 
eoal ' by their reminiscences. 

' Eloquence,' says BoUng-broke, ' must, fto-w ViYe \ 
^MnuD that is fed by an abundant spriug, and uo\, «\n 
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forth a little frothy water on some gaudy day, and te- 
main dry the rest of the year.' So imiat humour, aod 
Sydney Smith's was so fed ; yet it was seldom onx- 
powering, and never exhausting, except by the pn^ 
longed tits of laugliter which it provoked. Altliongb 
in one of his letters already quotetl he calls bimself a 
diner-out, he had none of the prescriptive attribute* 
of that now happily almost extinct trite. He had oo 
notion of talking for display. He talked because be 
could not help it : because his spirits were excited, and 
his mind was full. He consciously or unconsciooalT, 
too, abided by Lord Chesterfield's rule, ' Pay yonr owa 
reckoning, but do not treat the whole company; tbil 
being one of the very few cases in which people do not 
care to he treat«d, everyone being fully convinced that 
he has wherewithal to pay.' His favourite maxtm 
(copied from Swift) was ' take as many half-miautes ai 
you can get, but never talk more than half a minute 
without pausing and giving others an opportunity to 
strike in.' He vowed that Buchon, a clever and 
amiable man of letters who talked on the opprjgite 
principle, was the identical Frenchman who murmured 
as he was anxiously watching a rival, ' S'il touase, il 
est perdu.' 

I Far from being jealous of competition, he was 
always anxious to dine in company with men who were 
able and entitled to hold their own ; and he was aerer 
pleasanter than when some guest of congenial turn of 
mind assisted him to keep up the ball. On the occasitn 
of the first attempt (at the writer's chambers io.' 
Temple) to bring him iind TW(i4oTfc "fi-wiV. 



:>ae occasum 

Ji 
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Lockliart arrived with the information that Hook i 
priming himself (as was his wont) at the Athenffiuno 
Chib, with a tumbler or two of hot punch. ' Oh,' ex- 
claimed Sydney, ' if it cornea to that, let us start fair. 
When Mr. Hook ie announced, announce JMr. Smith's 
punch,' When they did meet they contracted a mutual 
liking, and Sydney ran on with his usual flow and 
felicity ; but poor Hook had arrived at that period of 
his life when hia wonderful powers required a greater 
amount of stimulants than could be decently imbibed 
at an ordinary London dinner with a clergyman. He 
was little more than a listener, and Sydney told one of 
the party (the writer) that, if he had not known who 
Hook was, he should have taken him for a quiet, intelli- 
gent, good-natured, ordinary sort of man. 

Sydney Smith almost invariably made it his special 
business to call out and encourage the display of any 
latent elements of information or agreeability in any 
silent. unobtruKive, or abashed member of the com- 
pany. At the same time he by no means disliked 
mixing with what he called commonplace humdnmi 
people, endowed with only an indistinct perception of 
a joke ; and he rightly conceived that he had done 
the State good service by the invention of the ' Fool- 
ometer.' 

In 1818 we 6nd him writing to Earl Grey : ' I will 
tend Lady Grey the news Jrom London when I get 
there- 1 am Bure she is too wise a woman not to be 
fond of gossiping. I am fond of it, and have som« 
t^eota for it.' It formed in his opmion a,Yv exct^- 
tt fyundatioD for fbe more elevated order o^ %ocu^ 
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iutercourae ; since conversation, like singiDg, if ocnn- 
menced in too high a key, is apt to get OTerstrained 
and out of tune. No one knew better how and irhen 
to turn from gay to grave. There wae always plenty of 
bread to his sack. Hia intellfctiial larder in no respect 
resembled that of the Prince in the fairy tale, whicli 
contained nothing but cream tarts, with or withotit 
pepper. There was abundance of plain wholesome food 
to be found in Sydney's, which was frequently served 
up without sauce or condiment to the guest who was 
fortunate enough to be his companion in a ride or 
walk ; when the coruscations of his humoiir were re- 
lieved, not by 6asheB of silence, but by the moonlight 
beams of good feeling and good sense. 

When he stopped to give directions to his servants 
or labourers he was well worth liatening to. On it 
being pointed out to him that his gardener was tearing 
o£f too many of the leaves of a vine, he told him to 
desist. The man, a Scotchman, looked unconvinced. 
' Now, understand me,' he continued ; ' you are probably 
right, but in this instance I don't wish you to do wlut 
is right ; and as it is my vine, and there are no moral 
laws for pruning, you may as well do as I wish.' & 
Henry Holiaad's high authority is adduced in favour of 
Sydney's medical knowledge ; but we have our doubts 
whether the health of either Foston or Combe Florey 
was improved by the indulgence of bis hobby in tliii 
particular, A composition of blue-pill which he was 
glad to 'dart into the intestines' of any luckless wi^t 
whom he could induce to swallow it, sometimes operated 
in a wanner which he had not ant\c\"paSe4. (^ftTcuff^ 
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ing, at Combe Florey, a regular practitioner from Tai 

toD, wbo bad been going hi? weekly round aad was 

considerately employed to overlook the serious eaaeH, 

came in with rather a long face and stated that an 

elderly woman, who had been taidng the pill during 

iteveral consecutive niglita for the lumbago, complained 

^tiiat her guma were sore, and he tberefort; advised the 

^Hbcoutinuance of it, A London visitor (the writer), 

^^■k> had tried it once, began to titter ; and Sydney, 

^^ter attempting a weak apology for his practice, 

heartily joined in the laugh, exclaiming : ' What a 

etoiy you will make of this, when you nest breakfast 

: Rogers, and how he and Luttrell will triumi 



i 



Soon afterwards be wrote to inr[uire about the ca] 
,ies of a medical gentleman. 



• Dec. 11, 1&43. Oombe Florey, Taunton.) 

' Dear Hayward, — Do you know anything of the 

Upius of Lyme Regial Does lie iti)ircb in the piith of 

rhubarb? Can be reniove a limb) Does he know hi 

in the bowels 1 Can he see in the cEeciuu 1 Ctui he n 

a full stop in tho folon 1 Is hie practice right in the rectmai 

Id pjnin prose, do you know anything about him, and ia 

fit for the olSce he is deeiroiis to Gil t 

^^v ■ I itin here ivithout motivo, without excitement, in 

^^Mte of quiet which 1 bate, aud mnongat the beauties 

^^Hkarc for which 1 huve litllu taet«. I envy you the 

^^^B kutric&uc, nnd malignity in which (as all London peoj 

^^^K ' Ever truly yours, 

i 



iKiasi, 



1 'If }vu come to tie West to see your taVWy , QV , i 
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Bcotoh cnll him, your eattsf, and will bestow r day iqxm to, 
we shall be very glad to see you,' 

The rapidity with which reading mea, partionlaiiy 
critics and those who read for a purpose, get over tlie 
ground, has often astonished persona unpractised in the 
art. Dr. Johnson has heen described as tearing out the 
heart of a book, and he seldom read one fairly tbrongfa. 
Sydney Smith's mode of reading must have lieen equally 
quick, for we find him writing to Lady Grey : — * I re- 
commend you to read Hall's, Palmer's, Fearon's, and 
Bradling's " Travels in America," particularly Fearon's: 
these four books may, with ease, be read through betveea 
breakfast and dinner.' The truth is, any one aoons- 
tomed to composition, and conversant with the subject, 
can see at a glance whether the author has contri- 
buted anything valuable or curious to the pre-exiatiDg 
stock of thought or knowledge, and will fasten in- 
tuitively on the* passages which contain the pith of 
the work. Rare are the cases in which the packing 
and sfiifBng, the heating about the bueh and the am- 
plification, do not constitute the larger half of the 
publication. 

In this cursory fashion, he contrived to acquire a 
general knowledge of the recent and more popular dis- 
coveries in physical science, especially geology ; and he 
held its leading professors in high honour, although ha 
was wont to make them the object of a little harDile«> 
raillery. The following letter was addressed to Sir 
Roderick Miirchison, whilst he was att«nding the Bri- 
tjph Association during its first meeting at Glasgow 
under the presidency of the Ma.T(\vie5¥i ot ^"iPjsAsSwcna. 
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' Combe Florey, 1840. 

' Dear Murcliison,^Mrmy thanks for your kind recollec- 
tions of mH in Bending your pamphlet, which 1 sliiill I'ead 
with all attention mid uire. My obeervatiuu has been neccs- 
a&rilj' eo much fixed on missions of another ilesi-ription, thut 
I am hurdly reconciled to zeulots going out with voltaic 
b«tt«rieB und crucibles, for the convei'sion of m^uikind, and 
baptiziDg their fellow-creiiturea with the minei'a.l ncids ; but 
1 will endeavour to admire, and believe in you, My real 
alarm for you is, thnt, by iiome late deciaiona of the magis- 
trates, you come under the legal definition of atrvUera ; and 
nothing would give me more pain than to see any of the Sec- 
tions u}X)u the mill, calculating the renisbuice of the air, and 
allowing the additional qiuinlity of Hour which might be 
ground in vacuo, — eacli mim iu the meimtime imagining 
himself a Galileo. 

' Mi's. Sydney has eight distinct illnesses, and I have nine. 
We take something every hour, and pass the mixtura from 
one to the other. 

'About forty yeara ago, 1 stopped an infent in Lord 
Breadaibane'a grounds, and patted his fikce. The nurse said, 
" Hold up your head, Lord Glenovchy." This was the Preai' 
dent of your society. He seems to be acting an honourable 
and enli^tened part in life. Pray present my respecte to 
him and his beautiful marchioness. 

SvDNBY Smith. 

ft little 
too t 



* Since writing this, I have read your Memoir,- 
to flowery, but very sensible and good.' 



He was too liberal and enlightened a divine to be- 
lieve that »ouiid religion could be shaken or undermined 
by the diffusion of truth, and, when the cry of Mosea 
against Murchison was raised at York, \ie gplia.'Q'Ci.'^ 
elded with the geologist. He practlaed flie \.oVra.l\o"tt 
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whicli he prenched. In hia speech on the Catholic 
Claims, at a meeting of the ciprgy in the East Riding, 
he says : ' My excellent and respectable curate, Mr, 
Milestonea, alarmed at the effect of the Pope upon the 
East Riding, has come here to oppose me ; and there he 
stands breathing war and vengeance on the Vatican. 
We iiad some previous conversation on this subject; 
and, in imitation of our superiors, we agreed not to 
make it a cabinet question.' At this meeting he WM 
in a minority of one. 

His mode of writing may he gucBsed. His ficnt«nce$ 
were not painfully squeezed out, drop by drop, like Foi's, 
nor his proofs corrected three or four times over, Ukf 
Burke's. His articles were obviously more than hait 
composed before be proceeded to commit them to paper. 
But he was hy no means devoid of the common sensi^ 
tiveness to editorial emendation ; and he more thiD 
once complains of Jeffrey for spoiling hia jokes. 

He was fond of good eating, and he kept an excel- 
lent table ns soon &s he could afford it. Hia well* 
known recipe for salad contains two lines which hia 
friend Luttrell might have envied : ^^M 

* I^et onion atoms lurk witliin the bowl, ^^H 

And, hftlf Buepectcd, tuiimate the whole.' ^^H 

He insisted on warmth as indispensable to convivial 
or social enjoyment, and was wont to contend that oom- 

»patibility of temperature was as necessary to domestic 
happiness as compatibility of temper. He liked a pro- 
fusion of light, and complained that Rogers's dining- 
room, in which the only light was reflected from the 
pictures, was a place ot ' daiVtveas iMii giva^in^ A 
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teeth,' Amongst hia personal peculiarities, it deservea 
to be recorded that he much preferred conversation to 
music, altJiough endowed with a good ear, and that he 
Lad a strong dislike to theatres and theatrical enter- 
taiumentB. 

The old rules of evidence should be strictly enforced 
as regards Sydney Smith. No hearsay versions of bis 
sayings should be admissible. It is really too bad tu 
have inaccurate versions of Charles Fox's well-known 
comment on Thurlow's conntenance, Thurlow's equally 
familiar remark on corporations, Joseph Hume's appli- 
cation of the term 'allegator' to Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
EUenborough'b jokee on the btammering barrister and 
the yawning peer, with reported sayings of Luttrell, 
and notorious instances of the< late Lord Dudley's or 
Mr. Bowles's absence of mind, deliberately set down 
and printed as specimens of Sydney Smith's conversa- 
tional felicity. So long as the biographer trusts to her 
own resources, all generally goes right. To those who 
never heard him in an exuberant mood the following 
sample of his maimer may convey a notion of it : 

* Some one mentioned thut a young Scotchmnn, who had 
hema lately in the neigh bourhoo<l, was about to marry an 
Irish willow, double hia age and of conaideiuble dimensions. 
"Going to marry her!" he exclaimed, bursting out laughing; 
" Kcii'S ^ marry her I impossible ! you moan, a part of her : 
he oould not mairy her all himself. It would be a case, not 
of bigamy, but trigiuny ; tlie neighbourhood or the ma^it- 
tistes should interfere. There is enough of her to fumiah 
wiree for a whole parish. One man marry her ! — it is mon.- 
stroua. You ini,^ht people a colony with bei ■, ot gv^a in 
ttmomb/jr witbher; orperbiips take your momm^awa&TQtKA 
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' her, always proviiieJ there were fi'etjiiont trfltrng-plooes, W 
you were in mJe health. I once wns meh enough to tiy 
walking round her before breakfast, but only got half'W*y 
iind gave it up exhauateil. Or you might renil the Riot Act 
and disperse hw; iu short, you might do anything with Iiftr 
but marry ber." "Oh, Mr. Sydney 1" said n young Inily 
recovering from the general laugh, "did you make a.U that 
yourself 1 " " Yes, Lucy," — throwing himself back in hi» 
chair and shaking with laught«r ; " all myself, child ; aU my 
I thunder. Do you think, when I am about to inske ■ 

I joke, I send for my neighboura C and G., or ooosult lie 
clerk and churchwardens upon iti But let us go into the 
garden." And, alt laughing till we cried, without hats or 
bonnets, we saUied forth out of his glorified window into tim 

, gurden.' 

Soon after furnishing his house in Green Street, ho 
said : ' I bate bare walls ; so I cover mine, you Aee, 
with pictures. 1 took the advice once of two So^ 
Academicians, but brought their consultation to on ai^ 
rupt determination by saying, Gentleroea, I fot^t to 
mention that my highest price is five-and-thirty shil- 
lings. The public, it must be owned, treat my ootloo* 
tion with great contempt ; and even Hibbert, who hu 
been brought up in the mid^t of fine pictures, and mif;bt 
know better, never will admire them. But look at that 
sea-piece, now; what would you desire more? It is 
true, the moon in the comer was rather dingy when I 
first bought it ; so I had a new moon put in for faalf-ft- 

own, and now I consider it perfect.' 
Speaking of the classic features of the late Lord 

anmaa, he aaid it was & wonder his court i 
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lODatantly beset with sciilptora and artists engitged i 
jtudyiag and copying so iiue a model. 

Several of hb jokes or oddities (as the iovention of 
the patent armour aguinat bodily ailments, and the 
tying oranges on the bay trees on the lawn) are told 
twice over with variations ; and many of the pointed 
remarks, reported as couveraalional, will be fonnd much 
better exprtissed in his printed letters or publications. 
He is made to suy of one of his oeighlxiurs : ' I be- 
lieve would die for his game. He is triily a phea- 

sant^minded man: he revenged himself upon me by 
telling all the Joseph Millers he could 6nd as my 
jokes.' This gentleman has certainly tound effective 
>eration where he had least reason to hope for it, 
lely, amongst the friends and admirers of his victim. 
Jome of the most enthusiastic of these, with all their 
liltivation and accomplishment, were notoriously t 
»wed trith the faintest poasi)>le perception of humour*] 
I were r«ally attracted to him by bis imderstandinj 
1 his cheerfulness. 

I The Americans were very angry at his Bepudtatioi 
1, and their Press accused him in the coarscrt 
i of being exclusively actuated by interestedl 

This was a mistake. His loss did not e 
d the line he took may be sufficiently accounted ' 
a instinctive hatred of dishonesty, and his fears 
e institutions should be discredited. There waa 
TOW than anger in his concluding remark : 
V having eased my soul of its indignation, and 
f stock at 40 per cent, discoimt, I ^uW.W'j i<^\t« 
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frnm the Biiljject, with a fixed intentioD of lendiag no 
more money to free and enlightened republics ; but of 
employing my money henceforth in buying up Abys- 
siaian bonds, and purchasing into the Turkish Fours, 
or the Tunis Three-and-a-half per Cent. Funds.' 

He was fond of the society of cultivated Americans, 
although he was wont to complain of their slow per- 
ception of humour, and their touchiness when thej 
suspected the laugh to be at their expense. Once, when 
a former representative of the United States flared up 
at an unlucky doubt expressed whether canvas-back 
ducks were not a ' humbug,' Sydney turned round Iff 
the sceptical gourmand and exclaimed, ' Now, you are 
in for it. You had better have trampled upon their 
fiag.' It was upon this occasion he said : * I had 
intended going to America ; but my parishioners held a 
meeting, and came to a resolution that they could not 
trust me with the canvas-back ducks ; and I felt they 
were right, so gave up the project.' He would relate 
with great glee how a celebrated Yankee critic, Jared 
Sparks, claimed fellowship with him as one of the craft, 
and gravely asked his opinion whether he did not 
think pepper and vinegar the essential ingredients of 
a review. His first reflection after his introduction 
to Webster (a slow, deliberate talker, whose eminent 
qualities are acknowledged in the correspondence) was 
that time could not be valuable in America. (>n more 
intimate acquaintance, he said, ' Daniel Webster strikes 
me much like a steam-engine in trowsers.' 

On receiving some American papers taking his 
, of the Heptidiation question, \\e ^tote ; 
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' Bowood, .Ian. 8, 18**, 
' Dear Hayward, — Many thanks for your good imt 
From the opposite principle, the Dean has sent me all 
American abuse. They call me n minor canon eighty- 
years of age, am ass, an<t a Xantippe, mifilaking evidently 
the sex of that termagant person. The truth is that neither 
Macaulay nor Croker are like the FtillB of Niagaiu. MacaU' 
lay la always rising instead of falling, and Croker has 
to fall liecaosc he can fall no lower than he Iiub done already 
We have had a very agreeable party here. I return 
Jb^nday. ' E^'er truly yours, 

^H 'Sydney Smith, 

and a i 







He and Mr. Croker were always at daggers dra' 
a reconciliation dinner, attempted by Parke (Lord 
Wensleydale) made matters worse. He often alluded 
with evident complacency to the spread of his fame on 
the other side of the Atlantic, as when he says, ' I liavi 
beard that one of the American Ministers in thi 
country was so oppressed by the nmnbers of hie] 
countrymen applying for introdnctions, that he was 
obliged at last to eet up sham Sydney Smiths and false 
Macaulays. But they can't have been good counter^ 
feits ; for a most respectable American, on hia reti 
borne, was heard describing Sydney Smith as a thin^ 
grave, dull old fellow; and as to MacauL-iy (said he) 
never met a more silent man in my life' Sophi* 
Arnault actually played off a similar trick on a party 
Parinan fine ladies and gentlemen who had erpressec 
wish to meet Rouxseau. She dressed up a theatrical 
tailor who bore some likeness to the author of ' 'El'o^VaJI 
jH^ placed him next to herself at diauei, -mt^;! S.'b* 
HKuu not to open bis mouth except Vo ea*. «»^ 
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drink. Unluckily he opened it too often for the 
admission of champajpie, and began talking in a style 
befitting the coulisses : but this only added to the 
delusion, and the nest day the noble faubourg rang 

• with praises of the easy sparkling pleasantry of tlie 
pbiLosopber. 
According to another well-autbenticated anecdote 
i' (which Professor Wilson was fond of telling), there wns» 

cnuy fellow at Edinburifh, who called himself Doctor* 
fancied that he bad once been on the point of obtaining 

I the chair of Moral Philosophy, and professed the mott 
extravagant admiration for a celebrated poet (Wonb- 
worth). Some wag BUggeat«d that he abould pay a, 
visit to his idol. He did so, and stayed two dsp, 
indulging his monomania, but simultaneously gratify- 
ing his host's prodigious appetite for adulation ; and 
the poet uniformly spoke of him as one of the mott 
intelligent and well-informed Scotchmen he bad «nt 
known. When this story was told to Sydney Smith, he 
offered the narrator (the writer) five shillings for the 
exclusive right to it for a week. The bargain wBi 
struck, and the money paid down. 
With all his boundless fertility of fancy, he delighted 
in a good story, and fully exemplified his own remarks 
in the lecture on Wit and Humour. ' If I say a good 
thing to-day, and repeat it again to-morrow in another 
company, the flash of to-day is as much like the flash 
of to-morrow as the flash of one musket is like the 
flash of another : hut if I tell a humorous story, there 
are a thousand little diversities in my voice, 
laaguage, ami gestures, wbicV reuAe^ A xnXXvet 
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mt thing from what it was before, and iofiise a tinge I 
>velty into the repeated narrative.' A story tliat 
seemed to haunt him far weeks, vae one of a tame 
magpye in a church, that suddenly descended < 
reading-desk and endeavoured to fly off with the 
sermon ; and of the desperate stniggle that ensued 
between the bird and the preacher, ' the congregation 
all in favour of the pye-' 

There was another which he seldom failed to repeat 
whenever one of his most agreeable neighbours, whose 
Christian name was Ambrose, was announced. ' Do you 
know how they pronounce Ambrose in Yorkshire ? 
They turn it into Amorous. Once at Foston, I was 
.told Amorous Phillips was waiting to sp 
Ithe hall. "Let liim wait," said 1,^-deceived by t 
r of pronunciation, which I heard for the i 
■.ime, — " but do not let any of the maid-servants { 
^ear him." ' 

Many discriminating tributes to Sydney Smitblf 
|ortb and tiilents are included in this biography, but 
. Austin's preface to the second volume renders 
the rest superfluous. It is a concise, convincinj 
Ipartial, and affectionate summary of her lamente 
md's leading merits and dietinguishing qualities, 
rdly requires an addition, and certainly does not ada 
Hmprovemont. After justly remarking that, many 4 
1 giantfl he combated being not only slain but f 
, the very completeness of his victory tends to 
from the minds of the present generation the 
kt of their obligations to him, she &sV%, *N\\\aX. 
Ipn'ra^-e gentleman of our day, uncoT\'ttwA*i inSiv 
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Parliament, without riink or fortune, bas been able 
by a few pages from hJa pen to electrify the coiintry, as 
he did by bis letters to the Americana ? or to fight 
single-banded against the combined power of Ihe 
ministry and of the dignitaries of the Church — a battJe 
1 which he carried public opinion with him ? ' — or, we 
beg leave to add, to alter the whole complexion of a 
controversy on a subject apparently so exhausted an the 
Ballot ? 

At the same time, we cannot quite agree with Mrs. 
Austin as to bis style; and Sir Henry UoUamft 
remarks, which she quotes approvingly, must bn nad 
with a few grains of allowance : — ' If,' writes Sir Hanty, 
'Mr. Sydney Smith had not been the greatest ud 
most brilliant of wits, he would have been the moat 
remarkable man of his time for a sound and ngoroiK 
understanding and great reasoning powers ; and if he 
had not been di^tinguisbed for these, he would have 
been the most eminent and the purest writer of Eng^ 
ih.' 
Since we are on the chapter of style, we may be 
pardoned for suggesting that Sir Henry's obvious mean> 
is not expressed with his usual precision. Bat he 
clearly intended to assert that Sydney Smith, besides 
being the most brilliant of wits, and possessing ^r«at 
reasoning powers, was no less remarkable for the excel- 
lence of bis style. Now a good style is one which caD 
be safely recommended for general nse ; and in saying 
that Sydney Smith's was not, in this sense at least, a 
I ^ooii style, we say no more than is indisputably true of 
Burke'f, Gibbon's, or Johnaoii'B. ^"e mb liiiV. A^k^vri^ 
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t Sydney Smith's style was admirably fitted for hid 
purpose, and we could cite passages of high eloquence 
which are unexceptionable in point of composition. 
Hie eermons, wbicli are mostly free from manneiisiJi» 
prove that he could combine purity and correctnes 
with force of language when he thought fit. But b 
humorous writinga are often deficient in ease, smoothS 
DesB, grace, rhythm, and purity, because he constanUn 
aimed at effect by startling contrasts, by the ju: 
position of incongruous images or epithets, or by t 
use of odd-sounding words and strange compounds t 
Greek and Latin derivation. Thus he describes ^ 
preacher wiping his face with his ' cambric eudaHiim 
and asks. 'Why this holoplexia on sacred occasio 
alone ? ' A weak and foolish man is ' anse 
asinine.' Dr. Parr's wig is the fuiya 6avua of barbers. 
Mr. Grote ia quizzed for supposing that England is to 
be governed by ' political acupunctiu^ition,' and told 
that his concealed democrat, doomed to lead a long life 
of lies between every election, * must do this not only 
flttn cio, in his calm and prudential state, but reUmtndoy 

a the market, warmed with beer and e^anded I 

Aiol.' 
I.Thie is certainly not pure English : it is not evf 
writing, like Defoe's, or Swift's, or Cobbetfij 

b iXiviare to the general, and would require to I 
preted for the lienetit of the ladies and Lbe countr 
lemen; that is, if the country gentlemen did i 

I constitute one of the most highly educated ela 
r society. The art of true criticism dem 
aid subject ourselvea to a strict ae\i-exaia\tt>A\s<&» 
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and that we Bhoiild analyse the causes and sources of 
our impressions, favourahle or unfavourable. Let Sir 
Henry Holland do this, and he will admit that faehn 
confounded the style with the man, and that Sydney 
Smith sometimes formed a striking exception to Bnf- 

'h famous dogma, Le style c'e»t I'kovnne. In hi> 
case the man was always natural, simple, and essentially 
English, — the style was often forced, factitious, com- 
posite, and (to borrow his own word) cosmopolite. 

What Sir Henry Holland says of the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of his manner is just. His re\iew 
of Madame d'Epinay's ' Memoirs ' begins thu^ : 

' There used t« be in Paris, under the ancient T4tfinu, a 
' women of briilinnt talent?, who violated aU the common 
(hities of life, and gave veiy pleasant httle suppers. Among 
theoe supped and sinned Madame d'Epinay, the friend and 
companiou of Bousseau, Diderot, Orimm, Holbach, and 
many other literary persons of distinction of that period. 
Her principal lover waa Grimm ; with whom was deposited, 
written in feigned namee, the histoiy of her life. Grimm 
died — his secretary sold the histoiy — the feigned names h&VB 
been exchanged for the real ones — and her works now appear 
abridged in three volumes octavo.' 

An excellent judge of composition ( Milman) his 
spoken of the increased vigour of style and boldness of 
illustration in Sydney Smith's writings as he advanced 
1 yeara. This is most observable in the letters, the 
earliest of which, we frankly own, have disappointed us, 
although they contain ample confirmation (were any 
needed) of his soundness of principle, his undenating 
I rectitude of purpose, hia aRetViQiiate ii;-v%^«%\'dtj'a, b.\s 
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happy temper, and his warm heart. The ahortest a 
the best. Tlie longest, we believe, cost him uo effort, 
but some of them read as if they did, and we would 
gladly exchange them for a collection of the notea he 
dastied off in the daily commerce of life. Thus in one 
excusing himself from keeping an engagement to sup 
in the Temple : 

' Charles Street, May 18, 1836, 
• My dear Haywanl, — There is no more harm in talking 
between eleven imd one, thnn between nine and eleven. 
The Temple ia ns good a^ Charles Street. The ladies are 
the most impregnable, and tlie gentlemen the most unim- 
peachable, of the sex ; but still I have a feeling of the wick- 
ednees of supping in the Temple; my dehcate and irritable 
virtae is tdurmed, and I recede. 

' Ever yours, S. S." 

The following, printed in the selection, are tho- 
roughly characteriBtic : 

■Munden Honse, Friday 11, 1B41, 

' Dear Milnea, — I will not receive you on these terms, 
but postpone you for safer times. I cannot blame you ; but 
aeriously, dinners are destroyed by the inconveniences of a 
fno Govermnent, I have filled up your place, anj bought 
jonr book. 

'SynNET SUITH.' 
' Mny U, \M2. 
•My dear Dickens, — I accept your obliging invitation 
conditionally. If I am invited by any man of greater geniua 
than yourself, or one by whose works I have been more com* 
pletely interested. I will repudiate you, and dine with the 
uore splendid pbeaomenon of the two. • 

' Ever youra aincereVy, 

'Sydkex Sun 
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• July 4. 1U3. 1 
' My dear Lord Mahon, — I am only half-recovered foa 
a violent attack of gout in the knee, nod I could oot bear th 
confinement of dinner, without getting up and walking bt 
tween the courses, or tlinisting my foot on somebody elarf 
chair, like the Archbishop of Dublin. For these reasons, ] 
have been forced for some time, and am stilt forced, to 6t 
cline dinner engagements. I ehould, in a BOtinder etati 
have had great plensure in accepting the very agreeable pat^ 
yon are kind enough to propose to me ; but I shall avail 
myself, in the next campaign, of your kindness. I ranudd 
myself as well acquainted with Lady MaLon and younell 
and shtiil ho])e to see you hei-e, as well as elacn-hore. PnJ 
present my benediction to your charming wife, who I aq 
sure would bi-ing any plant in the garden into full flower b] 
lookiiig at it, and smiling upon it. Tiy the esperitaent frufl 
mere cuiioeity, 

' Ever yours, Sydney Smith.' 

The followiog is a sample of bis more thougbtfii] 

epistJes. It is addressed to his old friend Lord Mumjn 

'Green Street, June i, 1841 ' 

'My dear Murray, — I should be glad to hear sometbioj 
of your life and adventures, and more particularly ao, asl 
leam you have no intention of leaving Edinbur^ for LoudtM 
this season. 

' Mra. Sydney and I have been remarkably well, and u4 
so at present ; why, I cannot tell. I am getting very old b 
yean, but do not feel that I have become bo in coostitutiot 
My locomotive powers at seventy-three are abridged, bat m] 
animal spirits do not desert me. I am become rich. }S^ 
youngest brother died suddenly, leaving behind him 100, 
and no will. A third of this, therefore, fell to my share, 
puts me nt my ease for my few remaining years. AftoF' 
ioguito tie C'onsolfl and the 'B«ittcei,"V ««A. 
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^bontentpt of Wealth I " WLat intolerable nonsense ! I 
tBBxi your iloyg from Loitl Lanetlowne when I dined with 
lim, anil T need not eay tow beartily I couturred in it. 
iext lo me sat I/)rd WorsSey, whose enclosed letter ]iffoct«d 
IP, and very mucli plenaed me. I answered it with sincera 
riumth. Pray retura me the paper. Did you read my 
Lmerican Petition, and did you approve it J 

'Why don't they talk over the vii'tuee and excellences of 
janedownel There is no man who perfonns the duties of 
ii3 better, or fills a higher sfcition in a more becoming 
lanner. He is fall of knowledge, and eager for its acqwi- 
ition. His remarkable politeness is the result of good 
ature, regulated by good sense. He looks for taJents and 
uftlitiee among all ranks of mon, and adds them to hia stock 
f society, 08 a botanist does his plants; and while other 
ristocnitfi are yawning among Stars and Garters, Lans- 
owne is refi-eshing his soul with the fancy and genius which 
e bae found in odd plawB, and giitliered to the marbles and 
iotorm of lus poliKw. Then hif is im honei!t politician, a wise 
tnteamfm, and has a philosophic mind ; he is very agreeable 
1 convursation, and is a man of an unblemished life. I 
ball t*vke cjvre of him in my HTcmoirs ! 

'Ifcmemlier mc very kindly to the mtucimiu mimmua 
Lord Jeflivy), Jind to the Scotch Church. I have nrged my 
■ieaid the Bishop of Durham to pl•ep,^^•e kettles of soup for 
IB Beceders, who will probably be wandering in b-oops over 

rorthem Counties. 
' Ever your sincere friend, 
'SvDNEV Smith.' 

Wifhoiit carrying the taste so far as Tieck, whoee 

hnkapeure readings and sinries at Dresden boasted 

bout foiir women to one man, Sydney Smith had *. 

larkeii predilection for female societj. T!\ie \u\X*x 

p 2 
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selected for publication were principally addressed to 
ladiea ; tbe Coimtess Grey, the late Lady HoU&Dd, 
Mrfl, Meynell of Temple Newsham, Mrs. Grote, and 
MisB Georgiana Harcourt {now Mrs. Malcolm), being 
amongst the most favoured of his fair correapondent!. 
The letters which passed between Mm and the Dowager 
Countess of Morley are capital. She had more of his 
peouMar humour, buoyancy of spirit, fertile fancy, and 
unaffected cordiality than any other of his contempom- 
ries, male or female ; and the charm of her merrimBiit 
was ineffably enhanced by feminine rednement and 
grace. Her death is the greatest loss sustained by Eng- 
lish society since it lost him. In the following playful 
competition of humour, their similarity and their con- 
geniality in their sportive moods are obvious : 

(No dau.] 

' Dear Lady Morley, — Pray understand me rightly : I 
do not give the Bluecoiit theory us an established fact, bnt as 
a highly proliiible conjecture; look at the ciKumstancea. At 
a very early age young Quakers disappear; at a very eariy 
age the Coat-boys are seen ; at the age of aeveateen or 
eighteen joung Quakers are again seen ; at the same age 
the Coat-boys disappear : who baa ever heard of a Coat-mao t 
TUo thing is utterly unknown in natural history. Upon what 
other evidence does the migration of the grub into the arn'olia 
refit } Airier a certain number of days the grub is no more 
eeen, and the aurelia flutters over his relics. That sncb a 
prominent fact should have escaped our naturalists ia tmly 
aatonishing ; I had long suspected it, but waa nfrnid to come 
out with a apeculiition so bold, and now mention it aa pro- 
tected and sanctioned by you. 

'Dissection would throw great light upon the question; 
I end if our friend would receive V«o\»'jB"'Ui'«i^^'W»sfc 
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about the time of their dianging their coats, great 
would be i«ndereil to the cauue. 

'Our friend I^i-d Grey, not remarkable for his attention 
to n&tur&l history, was a good deal atrack with the novelty 
and ingenuity of the hypothesis. I have Hscertained that 
the young BluecM)at infants are fed with drub-coloured pap, 
whi<^ looks very suspicious. More hereafter on 
teneting subjeGt. Where real science is to be promoted, I 
will m&ke no apology to your Ladyship for this intrusion. 
'Yours truly, 
^ ' Sydney Smith.' 



r[No date.] 
' Had I received youi' letter,' she replies, ' two days since, 
I should have said your arguments and theory were perfectly 
convincing, and that the most obstinate sceptic must have 
yielded to them ; but I have come across a person in that 
interval who gives me information which puts ue all at sea 
again. That the Eluecoat boy should be the larva of the 
Qu&ker in Great Brittun is possible, and even probable, but 
we must take a wider view of the question ; and here, I con- 
fen, I am bewildered by doubts and difficulties. The Blue- 
eoat is an indigenous animal^not so the Quaker ; and now 
be so good as to give your whole mind to the facts I have to 
oommunicHte. I have seen and talked much with Sir R. 
Ker Poi-ter on tJiis interesting subject. He has travelled 
over tbe whole habitable globe, and has penetrated with a 
scientific and scrutinising eye into regions hitherto unex- 
plored by civilised man ; and yet he has never seen a Quaker 
baby. He has lived for years in Philadelphia (the national 
nest of Quakers); he has roamed up and down Bi-oadways 
and lengthways in every nook ujid corner of FennKylvauia ; 
and yet he never saw a Quaker baby ; and wha 
most striking, never did he see a Quaker lady m a, aVtoM^fOh'; 
which garg hope that a Quaker baby ougH >» aeea " ~ 
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afler. Tim ia a stvuudng tact, and iovolyiug the qwslifni b 
jL-h impenetrable mjsteiy as will, I fear, defy even joar 
fiagacity, ticuteneis, and induatty to elucidate. Bat let Os 
nut be checked and ciist down ; truth in the end and object 
5iir reBWireh. Let ua not bate one jot of heart and Itope, 
but still bear up, and Hteer our course right onward. 
' Yours most truly, 

'F. Mouxr. 

It would be ditScult to find a more pleading speci- 
men of his letters to ladies than the following to Lady 
Dufferin {nSe Sheridan) : 

' Combe Florey [no dal«.] 

*I am jast beginning to get well from that fit of gout, at 
the beginning of which you were charitable enough to pay 
me a visit, and I said — the same Providence which inflicts 
gout, creates Dofierins ! We most ttike t^e good and the 
evils of life. 

' I am charmed, I confess, with the beauty of this 
mtiy. I hope some day you will be charmed with it too. 
It hinished, however, every Arcadian notion to see Pbodle 
Byng walk in at the gate to-day. I seemed to be tranxported 
instantly to Piccadilly, and the innocence went out of me, 

' I hope the process of furnishing goes on well. Attend, 
I pray you, to the proper selection of an eaay-chair, where 
you may cast younielf down in the weariness and distreane 
of life, with the absolute certftinty that every joint of the 
human fi-ame will receive all the comfort which can be de- 
rived from easy position and soft materials : then the glaas, 
n which your eyee are bo often fined, knowing that you ham 
the great duty imposed on the Sheridana, of looking well. 

u may depend upon it, happine^ depends mainly on tbeee 
little things. 

'] hojte you remain in perfect favour with Eogera, and 
I that yaa ore not omitted inanj ol tbBiwea'Wfeaidwa.'gaj^Kji. 
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T me to the Norton : t«ll her I am glad to be 
tered from her beuaty by the inKeiisibility of age ; that I shall 
not live to Gee itti ilecay, but die with that tmfuded image 
before my eye* ; but don't make a mistake, aad deliver the 
message to Lady Davy instead of your aster. 

' 1 remain, dear Lady Dufierio, very sincerely yoara, 
'Sydney Smith, 

In a letter dat^ Paris, June 29, 1844, to M. 
Eugene Robin, who had applied tor some particulars 
of his life with a view to a biographical notice, 
writes: 

' I am seTOiity-fonr years of age, and being Canon of 
Paul's in London and rector of a parii'b in the country, i 
time IH equaUy divided between town and coimtry. 1 1 
living lunong the best society of the metropolL'^, and at eoso 
in toy circiim8tuni«8 ; in tolerable health, a mild Whig, a 
tolemting Churchman, imd much given to laughing, talking, 
and noiee, I dine with the rich in London, and physic the 
poor in the country : passing from the sauces of Dives to the 
aorex of Lazarus. I am upon the whole a happy man, hai 
found the world an entertaining world, and am thankful 
Pravidenoe for the part allotted to me in it.' 

We had thoughts of attempting, with the aid of 
Thackeray's Lectures, to draw a parallel between Sydney 
Smith and the other leading English humourists ; bub 
comparisons are proverbially odious, and in a case like 
the present they would be both unjust and inconclusive. 
Sydney Smith stands alone : none but himself can be 
his parallel ; and he is the first in his line, although his 
tine may not be the first. He possessed the faculty of 
simplifying and popularising reason and atgaxn&'uV i 
taj which mast be pronounced iuiim.tEL\)\e, aaA, ^'S 
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forty years he uniformly exerted it for noble and oeeful 
ende. He weeded out a maas of noxious errors, and he 
placed a number of valuable truths and principles in 
new and striking points of view, thereby adding in- 
calculably to their exchangeable value and beneficial 
influence. The good he has done in this way cannot be 
measured by what passes current, or is ticketed, as his; 
for BO fertile was his mind that thoughts and images 
fell from him and were picked up and appropriated by 
others, like the carelessly set jewels which dropped from 
Buckingham's dress at the Court of Anne of Austria 
He seldom came into society without naturally and 
easily taking the lead as, beyond all question, the most 
agreeable, sensible, and instructive guest and companion 
that the oldest pereon living could remember. 

These are his titles to the celebrity which still 
attaches to his name, but unluckily they sound tran- 
sitory, perishable, and inappreciable when contrasted 
with the claims of the firsfc-class humourists to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their immortality. Each of 
these has produced at least one standard work, wbidi 
will rank as an English classic so long as the English 
language endures. Sydney Smith is similarly situated 
in this respect to what Swift would be if he had never 
written ' The Tale of a Tub ' or ' Gulliver's Travels.' 
But if the Canon of St. Paul's was inferior to the Dean 
of St. Patrick's as a writer, he was superior as a moralist 
and a man. The prime of his life was not wasted in 
the barren and abortive struggles of fection. His 
temper was not soiu-ed by disappointment, nor hia 
heart corroded by misanthropy. B.e "«a5'a^tiX.\i^'i\W 
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scathed elm which had begun to wither at the toj 
His intellect retained to the last its originiilbrightnt 
and he died in the fiilnesa of years, with glowing aSt 
tions and unimpaired faculties, surrounded by all 
ehould accompany old age. 

Suffering from languor in the autumn of 1644, he 
said : ' I feel so weak both in body and mind that I 
verily believe, if the knife were put into my hand, I 
should not have strength or energy enough to slide it 
into a Dissenter.' Complaining of the low diet to 
which he was subjected, he said to General Fox : ' Ah, 
Charles, I wish I were allowed even the wing of a 
roasted butterfly.' 



' And sometimei with the wisest and the best, 
Tin e'en Uie Bcaffold echoes with the jeat — ' ' 



VThen Murchison was admitted to his bedside shortly 
before his death, be took off his nightcap and (in 
allusion to the Moses and Murchison controversy) 
waved it over his head, exclaiming, ' MurchiBon for 
ever I ' 

Almost the last act of his life was bestowing a small 
living (a piece of patronage attached to his stall) on a 
poor, worthy, and friendless clergyman, who entreated 
to be allowed to see him. ' Then he must not tbank 
me ; I am too weak to bear it.' The clergyman entered, 
received a few worda of advice, pressed an extended 
hand, and blessed the death-bed. 

Sydney Smith died on the 22nd of February, 1845. 

, * |H* Cartair; referring to Sir Thomas Mote's ioko 
Liwi, Hid Aane Boiejn 'a on the BienderneBS of hci uecV, 
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(Fbom the EDEVBCBoa Rsvuiw, July, 1856.) 

\ SttxUeeliom qfthe Table Talk o/^xuvVL BooEBS; to vAiA 
w added Portonia/na. London : 1856. 

I For more than half a ceotury a small bouse m a quiet 
I nook of London has been the recognised abode ef taste, 
I and the envied resort of wit, beauty, learning, and 
I genius. There, surrounded by tbe choicest treasures <^ 
art, and in a light reflected from Guidos and TitiooB, 
have eat and nuDgled in familiar converse the most 
eminent poets, painters, actors, artists, critics, tra- 
vellera, historians, warriors, orators, and statesmen of 
two generations. Under that roof celebrities of all 
sorts, matured or budding, and however contrasted in 
genius or pursuit, met as oo the table land where (ac- 
cording to D'Alemhert) Archimedes aod Homer may 
stand on a perfect footing of equality. The man of 
I mind was introduced to the man of action, and modest 
I merit which had yet its laurels to win, was first brought 
acquainted with the patron who was to push its for- 
tunes, or with the hero whose name sounded like a 
trumpet tone. It was in that dining-room 
Erskiae told the story of tia fiia\, \it\e.l, ^lA Q 
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that of his last duel : that the ' Iron Ihike ' described 
Waterloo as a ' battle of giants : ' that Chantrey, 
placing his band on a mahogany pedestal, said, ' Mr. 
Sogers, do you remember a workman at five shillings a 
day who came in at that door to receive your orders for 
this work? I was that workman.' It was there, too, 
that B3?ron'8 intimacy with Moore commenced over the 
famous mess of potatoes and vinegar : that Madame 
de Stael, after a triumphant argument with Mackin- 
tosh, was (as recorded by Byron) 'well ironed 'by 
Sheridan : that Sydney Smith, at dinner with Walter 
Scott, Campbell, Moore, Wordsworth, and Waehing- 
tOQ Irnng, declared that he and Irving, if the only 
pKMe-writerB, were not the only prosera in the com- 
pany.J 

It was through that window, opening t^ the floor 
and leading through the garden to the Park, that the 
host started with Sheridan's gifted granddaughter on 
' The Winter's Walk ' which she has so gracefully and 
feelingly commemorated. It was in the library above 
that Wordsworth, holding up the original contract for 
the copyright of ' Paradise Lost ' (1600 copies for 51.), 
proved to his own entire satisfaction that solid fame 
was in an inveree ratio to popularity ; whilst Coleridge, 
with bis finger upon the parchment deed by which 
Dryden agreed for the translation of the j^neid, expa- 
tiated on the advantages which would have accrued to 
literature, if ' glorious John ' had selected the Iliad and 
left Virgil to Pope. >Miil3t these and similar 
are passing, we can fancy the host murmwr\n^\ii?. ■«' 
iaowB lines: 



iti^H 
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' Bb mine to listen; pleased bat not eUt«, ^^H 

Ever too m'ldeut or iim proud to rate ^^H 

Myedf bj mj companiotiB, nelf-compelled ^^H 

To eara the Ht«tioa that in life I held.' ^^H 

This hotiee, rich as it was in varied association^ ^ffi 
only completed in 1801 or 1R02 ; but the late owner's 
intimacy with men and women of note goes back U> 
a loog antecedent period. He had been, EOme years 
before, proposed at Johnson's club — the club, as it ia 
denominated still — by Fox, seconded by Windham, and 
(as he fully believed) blackballed by Malone. He bad 
met Condorcet at Lafayette's table in 1789. In the 
coiu'se of a single Sunday at Edinburgh In the eanM 
eventful year, he had breakfasted with Robertaon, 
heard ktm preach in the forenoon and Blair in the 
afternoon, drunk tea with the Piozzis, and supped with 
Adam Smith. 

There is surely something more in this position 
than the extraordinary prolongation of human life, or 
than itg utility as a connecting link between two or 
three generations, — the point of view in which hitherto 
it has been almost exclusively considered. It leads 
naturally and necessarily to reflections on the state of 
our society, especially in relation to ita literary, artistic, 
and intellectual elements, during the last seventy years ; 
and we feel eager to profit by the experience and saga- 
city of a nonogenarian who had enjoyed such ample 
opportunities for appreciating mankind. Fortunately 
Mr. Rogers's mental habits and tendencies strongly dift- 
posed and qualified him for turning hia length of y«4fi| 
to good account. His writinga Veem 'trv'Cii ^aa:u:^^H 
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worldly wisdom, enforced or illustrated by remarkaU 
incidents ; and hia conversation was replete with anec- 
dotes selected for the sake of the light they threw on 
manners, the trains of thought they suggested, or the 

tral they involved. 
What has been printed of his ' table talk ' ia very 
from being in keeping with his character or on a 
par with his fame. Indeed, those who form their opi- 
nion from such records as the volume before us may be 
excuiied for attributing the assiduous court paid him to 
the caprice of fashion ; whilst others, with better ma- 
terials for judgment, will haply account for the phe- 
nomenon by the felicitous combination of long life, 
ample means, cultivated taste, refined hospitality, 
and poetic celebrity in one man. Whichever party, the 
detractors or the admirers, may turn out right, the cri- 
tical analysis of his life and writings which must precede 
any honest attempt to adjudicate upon his reputation, 
cannot fail to be highly instructive ; nor will it be found 
wanting in the leading attractions of literary biography. 
We, therefore, propose to review the principal incidents 
and performances of a life extending over ninety-tw 
of the most exciting and eventful years of the world 
history. 

Samuel Rogers was bom at Newington Green, ( 
the 30th July, 1763. He was one of a family of ■ 
children, three sons and three daughters ; be was t 
third son. The father was an opulent banker, head 4 
the firm of Rogers, Olding, and Co., in Freeman's Com 

thill. In 1 81 1 the business was trausfevred. ^ ^ 
eat'a Lane, Lombard Streetj wWte Vt t» uoil ^ 
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ried on (1856'), under the name of Olding, Sharpe, aod 
Co. Prior to Lis marriage, he waa a member of tha 
Chiirch of England ; but the influence of his wife (who 
claimed descent from one of the ejected ministers temp. 
Charles II.), speedily effected his conversion to her own 
creed, the Unitarian ; and by the time Samuel was old 
enough to understand or be moved by such things, the 
whole family were in regular attendance on the ministry 
of the celebrated Dr. Price, the adversary of Burke. 

The relative importance of the principal Dissenting 
bodies has undergone so sensible a diminution of late 
years, that it may be diiScult for the present generation 
to form a just estimate of the eminence and influence 
of the nonconformist community in question. Yet its 
annals are rich in literary illustration. The names of 
Defoe, Dr. Watts, Dr. Price, Dr. Rees, Mrs. Barbauld, 
and Dr. Aikin, with others by no means undistin- 
guished, are indelibly associated with the congregatioa 
of Newington Green; which still flourishea under the 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. Cromwell (of the Protector's 
family), and still comprises most of the primitive and 
highly respectable connexions of the banker-poet. He 
was undeniably indebted to his Dissenting friends for 
hie iirst introduction to celebrated people in England, 
Scotland, aud France ; nor was the tie which bound 
him to them altogether dissolved by his excursions into 
the regions of orthodoxy and fashion. He was a trustee 
of the Newington Presbyterian Meeting House from 
1790 to his death — a period of sixty-five years; and 
when the Dissenters' Chapel Bill was before Parliam ai^ 
le signed a petition in tavoui oi 'A Vu \.\ia.V G&\iiusA^^| 
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According to Ms own account, Samuel Rogers 1 
every reason to congratulate himself on his parentage, 
paternal and maternal. He was confessedly referring 
to himself when he wrote (in ' Italy ') : 

' Wbat though hia nncestora, early or late, 
Were not ennoliled hj the hreftth of kings i 

PYet in hU veins was rumting at hia Urtb 
The blood of those most emineDt of old, 
For wiwiom, virtue— those who would 
The things of thia world for their 






Hie mother, of whom he uoiformly spoke as an smiri 
able and very handsome woman, sedulously inculcated ■ 
kindness and gentleness ; whilst his father, who livf 
till 1793, gave him a good education suited to his 
tended mode of life, put him in the way of makic 
fortune, and carefully refrained from thwarting him ia 
his inclinations or pursuits, although these must &&•' 
quently have jarred against the nonconformist citizen* 
notion of the fitness of things. On seeing his 
taking to poetry and fine company, the old man i 
have felt like the hen who sees the duckling, which ahfi^ 
has hatched as a bird of ber own feather, suddenly 
taking to water ; and in his heart he probably agreed 
with Lord EUenborough, who on hearing that a new 
poem {' The Pleasures of Memory') had just been pub- 
llabed by a young banker, ejtclaimed, ' If old Gozzy ' — 
ft p liltin g to the head of the firm with which he banked — 
ftet so much as says a good thing, — let alone writ- 

—I will close my account with him the next 

ling.' 
In early boyhood, fhe future poeCa im^uiae '^^a ^'^ 
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start off the course Id a diametrically opposite dire 
tion. When he and hia brothers were called in ai 
asked bj the father what professions they wished i 
follow, Samuel avowed his predilection for that of 
preacher; a choice which he explaioed by his admin 
tion for Dr. Price. ' He was our neighbour of Newinj 
ton Green, and would often drop in to spend the eveniii 
with us, in his dressing-gown : he would talk and tea 
the Bible to us till he sent us fo bed in a frame i 
mind as heavenly as hia own. He lived much in tl 
society of Lord Lansdowne and other people of rani 
and his manners were extremely polished.' If the chil 
be fether to the man, we must be pardoned for supped 
ing that the mundane advantages of the divine hadi 
least as much to do with the inSuence wliich he ei 
ercised over his young admirer, aa the truths divis 
that came mended from hia tongue. 

The chief part, if not the whole, of Rogers's fomu 
and regular education was received at a Dissentln 
school at Hackney, where he learned Latin enough t 
enable him to read the easier Latin classics with fsici 
lity. By the time he quitted it, he had got rid of hi 
pulpit aspirations, and he is not recorded to have mani 
fested any marked reluctance to his destination who 
he was placed in the paternal counting-house, with th 
view of being in due course admitted a member of th 
firm. He began the serious business of life witli th 
good sense and prudence which never left him ; althoug: 
he was constantly exposed to temptations to which moa 
men of poetical or susceptible temperament would hav' 
nhed. When bis eoUi comfoi^.aa»&Vif»i<5i.iKAej 
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stood interests were involved, the Dalilaha of fame a 
fastiioD, of vanity and sensibility, exhausted their arts 
on him in vain. He kept his gaze steadily fixed on the 
main chance. Even when he set up aa a poet, he could 
honestly say, ' I left no calling for this idle trade — no 
duty broke ; ' and he continue*] laying the foundations 
of his ideal edifice of social enjoyment and prosperity, 
with a patience and precision worthy of the most pain^J 
taking and methodical of economists and calculators. 

It was his favourite speculation, that the greatest 1 
command of worldly happiness was attainable hy one 
who, beginning low on the social ladder, aliould mount 
gradually and regularly to the top. It has been in- 
vidiously objected that this sounds very like the careerj 
of a successful tuft-hunter. But Rogers insisted thafel 
every step in the ascent should be won honourably, antt 
that the sustained gratification vas to arise from recog>' 
aised merit, and would he poisoned by the smallea 
admixture of conscious un worthiness. Fortunately, hot 
has himself explained and amplified his theory, in oni 
of the most striking passages of his ' Italy ' : — 

'All, wherever ia the scale, 
H»ve — fee they high ot low, or rich or poor, 
Inherit they a sheep-hook or ft BCcptre — 
Uuch to be grateful for ; but woat has be, 
Bom ID that middle sphere, that temperate tone, 
Where Enowlcdge lights hta lamp. . . . 
What men moat covet, — wealtb, distinction, power, 
Are baobles nothing worth, that only serve 
To rouse UB up, as children in the Mhools 
An roused up to eierdon. The reieard 
J* IK tli* raer we tun, not in tht prize 
^1 And the/, the lew, that have it e<r6 they eKra'tt, 




Hating, lij favoiii or inharifnnee, 
Tbese dftngerous gifts placed in their idle 
And all that ahould Await od worth well-tried. 
All in the gloriouB daje of old reserved 
For nmnhoad moat mature or revurBad age, 
Enow not, nor ever can, the mneroua prids 
That glows in him who on himself reties, 
Entering the thta of life,' 



• tHn 



TIiiretiDg for distinction, he hurried into 1 
without adequate preparation, and with iU-fitting 
horrowed arms. Most youog aspirants to distinc 
instinctively copy the model that caprice or accic 
has made popular ; and indiscriminately adopt, to 
best of their ability, the vice or virtue, the follj 
wisdom, the style of dress or the style of writing, i 
is in \'ogue. When Rogers started as an author 
was not eiempt from this almost universal weaka 
and to explain hia poetical development, we must 
a retrospective glance over the poetical product 
and literary tendencies of the generation in whid 
was trained up. 

The period in question was the Augustan age of 
toriana and novelists ; for within it flourished, in fill 
of reputation, Hume, Eobertaon, Gibbon, Field 
Smollett, Richardson, and Goldsmith. The rich n 
opened by the essayists, beginning with the ' Tat 
and the ' Spectator,' had been worked out, and 
virtually abandoned after the termination of the ' Id 
in 1757 ; whilst a cold shade was flung over poetr; 
the name and memory of Pope. No school haa p 
tically proved more depressing to originality than hi 
despite (perhaps by reason) of his own exquisite fa 
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and notwithstanding; the encouragement to erratii 
courses held out In the familiar couplet — 

' From Tulenr boiinda with brave diaorder part, 
And SDfttch & grace bejood the vnach of art,' 

Nor have many ecbools retained their influence longer^ 
for Crabhe was wittily deBcribed as ' Pope in worstedl 
stockings;' and the spell was not completely broken 
tmtil the 19th centtiry, when Sir Walter Scott inspired 
the taste for metrical tales of passion and adventure.' 
Collins and Gray, emboldened by ' Alexander's Feast '■■ 
and the ' Ode on St. Cecilin's Day,' produced some fini 
l\Tical pieces, as the ' Ode to the Passions ' and ' 
Bard ;' but for more than fifty years after the death o 
the bard of Twickenham, English poetry ran almoE 
exclusively in the didactic, descriptive, or elegiac liii€u 
with KB occaaonal digression into satire. Rogersv 
avowed favourites were Gray and Goldsmith ; and bi$ 
preference has been justified by posterity. ' I used,' 
said, ' to take a pocket edition of Gray's Poems will 
me every morning during my walks to my . fathei^^i 
banking-house, where I was a clerk, and read them by 
the way. I can repeat them all.' On another occasion 
he esdaimed, ' What pleasure I felt on being told that 
Este (Parson Este} had said of me, " A child of Gold- 
smith, sir." ' This must have been after the puhlica- 

■ CoIeridge'B admiiera were wont to nuuctaln that Scoit owed., 
more Uisn he cared to own to Cirittabel; but, by a inirity of 
Killing. Coleridge may be accosed of owing more tliim he cared 
oma to finul. Bjroc and Soosi concmred in declaring Tlte I'l 
Witkei ihe Eneal poem of the eiEh.leciii.h teoVui^ 
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tion of the ' Pleasuree of Memory : ' for Rogers, hsTisg 
first tried his strength in proae, began his poetic&l 
career by taking for his prototype the one (Gray) o( 
his two favourites whose genius was least in harmony 
with his own, and by imbuing himself with the spirit 
of what must have been to him the least congenial of 
that one's productions. 

The to all agreeable, to many intoxicating, eensa- 
tion of first seeiu'^ oneself in print, was experiescetl by 
Rogers in 1781, when he contributed eight Meays, 
under the title of The Scrihbler, to ' The Gentleman's 
Magazine,' — the same which, under the editorship of 
Sylv'anus Urban (Cave) had been the repository of 
the earliest efibrts of Johnson in the same walk. * He 
told me," says Boswell, 'that when he first bew St. 
John's Gate, the place where that deservedly popolar 
miacellany was originally printed, he beheld it with 
teverence." Probably it was Johnsonian influence that 
gave their peculiar form to Kogera's first attempts at 
authorship ; for the great lexicographer was amongGt 
the idols of his youth. ' My friend Maltby and I,' he 
used to relate, ' had a strong desire to see Dr. Johnson ; 
and we determined to call upon him and introduce our- 
selves. We accordingly proceeded to his house in Bolt 
Court; and I had my hand on the knocker, when out 
coiirage failed ua, and we retreated. Many years aftei^ 
wards I mentioned this circumstance to Boswell, who 
said, " What a pity you did not go boldly in 1 he woulil 
have received you with all kindness." ' 

Kogers commonly followed up this anecdote irifli 
another of the advice be ga.\-e, mtlead, of a lott«r of in- 
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iduction, to a young friend who was going to Bir- 
Bgham, fmd had a similar desire to see Dr. Parr. 
The advice was to be collected from the result. ' Wfll, 
what did you do?' was my first question to the traveller 
on his return, 'Exactly as you told me. I knocked 
boldly at the door, and asked for Dr. Parr. I was 
shown into a parlour on the groimd floor by a servant- 
maid. When the Doctor appeared, I l.ioked steadily at 
him for a moment, and then said, ' Dr. Parr, I have 
taken an inexcusable liberty, and I cannot complain if 
you order me to be kicked out of your house. On Bee- 
ing your name upon the door, 1 could not make up my 
mind to pass the house of the greatest man in Europe 
without seeing him. I knocked, was admitted, and 
The Doctor seized me by both hands in a 
Ikind of transport of welcome, fairly danced me up and 
bown the room, and ended by keeping me to dinner oa 
\ roast shoulder of mutton.' 

Rogers's admiration of Johnson never extended to 
I srtyle, and the most remarkable features of ' The 
Bribbler' are the correctness and ease of the language. 
. the essays are commonplace enough in point of 
: and conception, nor would it be difficult to 
■ the very 'Ramblers' or 'Idlers' which the 
[ in bis mind's eye whilst composing theraj 
B OQ 'Fashion' is written with a freedom and 
t flow which are Tarely found in essayists of 



I 
I 



r she (Faflhion) heightened with a pencil the 
D fl£ bw cheek, or clothed her liiabe wit\i & \Jv^\. tn 
ftbe collected her rlngUta in aVn^fc, 
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I them to hang negligently on her ehonlden; 
whether she eltook the dice, waked the lyre, or filled tbe 
eparkling glues, — she was imitated by her vot.irie«, who ried 
with each other in oheequiousnesB and revei-ence. All iii- 
Bbt«d on presenting their offerings ; either their health, their 
fortunes, or their integrity. Though numbera inoE«saDtly 
disappeiired, the assembly, receiving continual supplies, pw- 
served its gnindeiir and its brilliancy. At the entrance I 
observed Vanity, fantnaticolly crowned with fiowera and 
feathers, to whom the fickle deity eommitted the initiatinn 
of her votaries. These hai-ing fluttered as gaily as their 
predecessors, in a few moments vanished, and were sncceeded 
by others. All who rejected the solicitations of Vanity, were 
compelled to enter by Ridicule, whose shafts were univer^y 
dreaded. Even Literatui'e, Science, and Philosopliy were 
obliged to comply. Those only escaped who were concealed 
beneath the veil of Ohecority. As I gazed on thiti g!itt«ring 
scene, having declined the invitation of Vanity, Bidicole shot 
an arrow from her bow, which pierced my heart : I fiunted, 
and in the violence of my agitation awaked.' 

To judge from the small type in which they were 
printed, and the places assigned to them in the columnc 
of Mr. SylvanuB Urban, that practised judge of literary" 
merit attached no great value to the lucubrationa of 
* The Scribbler,' and they were discontinued after Sep- 
tember 1781. The author of the 'Table Talk' states 
that he was present when Mr. Eogpra tore to pieces, 
and threw into the fire, a manuscript operatic drama, 
the 'Vintage of Burgundy,' which he bad written early 
in life. ' He told me he offered it to a manager, who 
said, " I will bring it on the stage if you are determined 
to have it acted, but it will certainly be damned." ' Dn- 
Jesa this drama was composed wVci\i'3 w ui. ^att between 
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1781 and 1786, we must conclude that this interval 
was employed in preparing for his firat public appear- 
ance as a poet, which was not unlikely, considering the 
amount of labour that he was wont to devote to hia 
compositions. The ' Ode to Superstition, with some . 
other Poems,' was published in 1786. It was an eighteen^ 
penny quarto of twenty-six pages, after the fashion of 1 
the times, when the eye was relieved by 'rivuleto of j 
text running through meadows of margin.' He is re- [ 
ported to have said : ' I wrote it whilst in my teens, 
and aft^rwardB touched it up. I paid down to the pab- j 
liflher 30i. to insure bjf n from being a loser by it. At i 
the end of four years, I found that he had sold about 1 
twenty copies. However, I was consoled by reading in , 
a critique on the " Ode" that I waa " an able writer," ' 
or some such expression.' 

Whoever lived much with him will remember that 
any reference to the ' Ode ' was the inevitable prelude 
to the production of the volume containing the critique, 
— the 'Monthly Review,' December 1786, It began 
thus :■ — * In these pieces we perceive the hand of an 
able master. The " Ode to Superstition " is written ■ 
with uncommon boldness of language and strength of B 
diction. The author has collected some of the most ^ 
Etrildng historical facts, to illustrate the tyranny of the 
demon be addresses, and baa exhibited them with the 
fire and energy proper to lyric poetry. The following 
slaozss are particularly excellent.' The reviewer then 
(^uotea, without remarking the resemblance, the very 
Etanzaa or strophes which are most palpa.t>l^ \\a\t%V«& 
from Grays 'Bard.' 'AJeiander's Feast' was aXao wi^^x^i. 
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in parts,aa(l the result recalls the fable of the ambition* 
frog, or reminds us of ' all the <:oDtortions of the Sibjl 
without one particle of her inspiration/ Almofit the 
only linea which do not creak, groan, and tremble with 
the strain, or vhich bear token of his subeequently 
matured preference for eimple uninverted language, an 
the following : 

' Hark I who mounts the sacred pyre, 
Bloorab^ ID her bridal yeibt? 
She hurls the torch I she fans the drafr 
To die is to be bb8t. 
She claapa her lord to part no mc 
And sighing, sinkfi ! hut siiika to 



' Thou spttk'st, and lo 1 a now creation glowed. 
Each unhewD maaa of liviug stone 
Was chid in horrors, n"t its own, 
And at its linse llie trembling oatianB bowed. 
Giant Error, darkly (fraud, 
Qrasped the globe with iron hand.' 

The wonder is, that whilst imitating Gray, I 
was not irresiBtibly and exclusively attracted by He ' 
' Elegy,' One would have thought that he, of all others, 
would have been fascinated by the exquisite finish and 
sober grace of that inimitable poem. But it was easier 
to cumic the clamom' and clatter of the dithytumbio 
ode than to catch the pathos and simplicity (^ i 
' Elegy ' or the ' Ode to Eton College.' 

Mr. Rogers's compositions down to this time, C 
in verse and prose, leave the impression that he i 
extremely anxious to write without having anything to 
write about. He had Kharpened and polished his tool^ 
and bad acquired no slight dextervl^ m l\ia use q£<j 
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but materials were altogether wanting. He had laid 
up no stoclt of thought, sentiment, or observation worthy 
of being worked up or moulded into form ; and all hia 
attempts to compensate for this deficiency by artificial 
fire, borrowed movements, and forced enthusiasm, were 
doomed to failure. He at length hit upon the right 
Tein, and from the moment he discovered that he was 
destined to e^cel by grace, elegance, subdued sentimeot, 
and chastened foncy— not by fervid passiou, lofty imagi- 
nation, or deep feeling, — his poetic fortune was made. 

During the sis years that elapsed before he again 
ventured into print, he visited Paris and Edinburgh, 
conversed with many who were acting as well as with 
some who were writing history, and indefinitely ex- 
tended his knowledge of books, of externol natiu-e, of 
social systems, and of mankind. The firstfruits were 
the ' Pleasures of Memory,' published with the name of 
the author in 1792. 

The epoch was fortunately hit upon or judiciously 
chosen. The old school was wearing out, and the new 
had not commenced. The poem struck into the happy 
medium between the precise and conventional style, 
and the free and natural one. The only competitor, 
formidable from newly acquired popidarity, was Cow- 
per. Crabbe's fame was then limited: Darwin never 
had much : and Rrims, incomparably the greatest poetic 
genius of bis generation (1759-1796), was not appre- 
ciated in England io his lifetime, or something better 
than an exciseman's place would have been bestowed 

•n him. We are, therefore, not surprised at t\ve \ 
xofRogers'a second and better csiw 
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experiment on the public taste. Yet with tmdenifthle 
tnerita of a high order, it had little of tlie genuine in- 
spiAtion of original genius. The stroDgeet proof of its 
deficiency in this respect is Uiat, although it has long 
taken its plaue as an English classic, none of its tuelli- 
flnoue verses or polished images are freshly remembered, 
like ' The coming events cast their shadows before,' of 
Campbell ; or the ' woman, in our hours of ease,' of 
Scott ; or the ' Ob, ever thus from childhood's hour,' 
of Moore ; or the ' He who hath bent him o'er the dead,' 
of Byron ; or the ' Creature not too bright or good,' of 
Wordsworth. Any zealous admirer of these writers will 
be ready at any moment to justify his or her adminktioQ, 
by quoting passage after passage. Where is the zealoua 
admirer of Rogers's poetry, who feels qualified, without 
adequate preparation, to recite six consecutive lines 
from the ' Pleasures of Memory ' ? 

The commencement, and indeed almost eveiythiug 
rural or pastoral in the poem, is too redolent of Gold- 
smith ; and in minute description, Rogers provokes 
compromising comparisons with Crabbe ; but he has 
never been excelled in the art of blending fancy and 
feeling with historic incident and philosophical reflec- 
tion, as in the passage beginning : 



' So Scotia's Queen, ne slowly dawned the day, 
Rose 00 lier couch, and gazed bee wu] sway. 

Thus kindTad objecU kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer clouds fiash forth electric fire. 
And hence this spot pivea back the jojaof ymit 
Warm as the Ufa, and frith tbe mirroc's tnitb. 
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Asd bence tlie cburm hiatoric scenes inpert ; 
Hence Tiber a-aies, and Atoq melts tbe heart ; 
Aerial forms, in Tempe's classic vale, 
Oluioe through the gloom, and whisper in tlie gale, 
In wild Vauclusa with Iotb and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Eloisa's celL' 

Elegance of expression and truth of description 
oaonot be more happily united, than in tlie lines on the 

' Harb I the bee wioda her small hut mellow horn 
Blithe to salute the budqj smile of mom, 
O'er thymj downs she beada her busj course, 
And many a stream oUures her to it« source. 
Tia noon, 'lis night. That eye so finely wronght, 
Beyond the search of sooae^ the aou of thought, 
Now yainly oaks the Kerne she left behind: 
Its orb so full, its vision bo confined I 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell P 
Who bids her suul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With cooadoua truth, retrace the naajy due 
Of summer scents, that charmed her tm ahe llew P 
Hail, Meoioiy, hail I thy uuivorfal reign 
Guards the least Uolc of Being's glorious ehun.' 

The fondness for alliteration digplajed in this poem 
,cted the attention of the critics; and Rogers used_ 
to eay that a proposed emendation in the second of t] 
following lines, which form the commencement of tl 

ind part, was the best suggestion be ever receive^ 



tod part, was 
I a reviewer : 
' Sweet M 
Oftupti 



' Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle galOt 
Oft up the tide of Time 1 turn m^ ea^' 
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Tlie critic's Buggestion was that, to complete 1 
teration, the line should stand thus ; 

' Oft up the tide of Time I turn my tail." 
The ' Pleasures of Memory ' ends thus : 



I 



' Hail, Memoiy, hsU ! in thy e: 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine; 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy coll obejj 
And Place and Time are subject to thy away j 
Tbj pleasures most yte feet, when most aloD% 
The only plaasurea wo Cfto call our own. 
lighter than air, Ilupe'ii summer vinona die, 
If Lut a SeeliuK cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober reason pkj, 
Lo, Fancy's (airy frost-work mails away! 
fiiit can the wiles of Art, the gra<9p of Power 
Buatcb the rich relics of a weU-apent hourP 
These, wbeu the trembling spirit wi>iga her fligh^ 
Pour round herputh a stream of living light; 
And gild tho^ie pure and perfect realms of refit, 
Where Virtue triumpha, and her sous are blest.' 

These are the lines which Mackintosh, thereby 
giving the measure of hiij own poetic feeling, ased to 
say were equal to the closing lines of the ' DuDciad.* 
This waa like saying that Virgil's apostrophe to Mar- 
cellus IB equal to Homer's Battle of tie Gods, the style 
being essentially distinct ; and the real question being, 
whether any given degree of grace or sentiment can be 
placed on a level with the corresponding degree of 
gi'andeur or sublimity. We axe by no means sure that, 
if it were necessary to challenge a comparison with Pope, 
we should not rather rely on one of the passages in 
which Kogera, by dint of finely-shaded language t 
filicitous illustration, invests the description^ 
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femiliar phenomenoa in natural or mental philoeophjl 
gtitb the most Geductive clianns of seneibilitj i 
Jetry. For example : 

' Ah 1 who cau tell the tniunpha of the mind, 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined P 
When ftge baa quenched the eye, and dosed the ear, 
Stdll nerred for action in her native sphere. 
Oft will she iTBe— with searching glani-e pursue 
Some loog-lovud iniiijre vanJBhed from her view ; 
Don thro' the di^p recesses of the past, 
O'er dusky forma in chains of aluuiber cast ; 
With ginDt prsAp fling back the folds of night, 
And snatch the faithlBsa fiigiUTe to light. 
So thru' the grore the impetient mother fltea, 
Each siinlea glade, each secret pathway triea; 
Till the thin leaves the truant boy disclose, 
Long on the wood-moss stretched in sweut repose. 

Why verses like theae should have failed to lay fi 
durable hold on the public mind, is a problem v 
ly of critical examination. The most plaufii 
■lutJon 13 suggested by their want of simpUcily and * 
spontaneity. Their linked sweetness ia too long and 
elaborately drawn out; and the very symmetry and 
artistic finish of a production may militate against i 
general popularity. \\'hen Campbell complained 1 
Jamee Smith of not having been included 
* Bejected Addresses,' be was politely assured that t 
parody his poetry was as ImposHiblo as to caricature h 
bandflome and regular features. ' I should like to i 
emongst them for all that,' was his remark ; and I 
was partly right ; for what cannot be parodied will doI 
be so often quoted, nor so freshly rememberetl. 

prehce to the annotated edition ol ttie ' V.eie«» 
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Addresses," Rogers and Campbell are placed on the same 
footing, and their common exclusion is justified (HI 
tlie same complimentary principle. ' The Pleasures of 
Memory,' however, rendered invaluable senrioe by ita 
purity of language and chasteness of tone, which imm^ 
diately became the objects of improii'ing imitatioa and 
elevating rivalry. To it, also, must be assigned the 
honour of having suggested ' The Pleasures of Hope;" 
anil more than one of the detaehed thoughts and 
images has obtained popularity and circulation in 
disguise. As Sir Walter Scott had avowedly ncTei 
seen Melrose by moonlight when he wrote the ^rnons 
passage beginning : 

If thou woujdst view fair MelroM aright, 
Go yiat it V ^^ pale njoonlighl— 
For the (ray btutma of liphtsome day 
Gild but tu fluut the ruiiu gmj ' — 

we may fairly suppose that he borrowed a hint 

Bogers's : 

' As the stern prandeur of r Gothic tower, 
Awea ua lesB dwply !□ its momiiigr hour, 
Than when the shades of Time serenely fell 
On avery hrokeu arch and ivied wall ' — 

lines which suggest the mellowing effect of age . 
as that of evening. 

Nearly sii years were to elapse before Rogers had 
hived up enough for another publication, Hia ' Epistle 
to a Friend, with other Poems,' appeared in 1798. The 
' Epistle ' ia a vehicle for conveying, after the manner 
of Horace and (in parts) of Pope, the writer's notions of 
social comfort and happiiiesa,ii.s\ti&\ie"Qtfti\s^4'«ftU,vn^^ 
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furniture, l)ooks, pictures, and companions, — subjecta 
oD all of which be was admirulily qualified to speak. 
His precepts are delivered in a series of graceful coup- 
lets, and enforced by authorities collected in the notes. 
Of course, he is all for moderation, simplicity, and r^-*; 
tirement, — what poet or poetaster ia not?— with about ' 
the same amount of practical earnestness as Grattac, 
when he declared he could be content in a small neat * 
house, with cold meat, bread, potatoes, and plenty of 
claret ; or as a couple from May Fair, who, when they 
talk of love in a cottage, are dreaming of a cottage ] 
like the dairy-house at Taymoutb or Ca=hiohury. All , 
Rogers wanted, was to be able to enjoy every pleasure 
or luxury he really cared about ; and as he did not care 
about a numerous establishment or a large house, the 
model villa to which he invites his friend i^ of restricted 
dimensions : 



' Here no state ebunbers in long' line nnrold, 
Briglit with broad mirrors, rough witb fretted gold : 
Tet modest oniameDt witb use cotabinod, 
Attncis the eyv to exen;i«t the mind. 
S/nall ehatii)' ofneenf, miaU tpace hi* home requirtl, 
Who leada a life of latitjird dniret.' 



^^P This strikes us to be what Partridge would call a j 
Tion Beqii'tt'iir. Like the Presbyterian divine who, after 
praying that all the lady of the manor's desires might 
be gratified, judiciously added, * provided they be vir- 
tuous,' — Rogers, after laying down that a lifeof satta6ed 
desires implied a contracted sphere of aetion, should 
ha ve added ' provided they be limited.' The spcnd- 

^Hjiift who comploijied there was no \W\ug m^^ui^Bj 
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like a gentleman under forty thousand a year, would 
not have led a life of satisfied desires, with small chao]^ 
of scene or small space to disport in. 

Nothing in their way can be better than the four- 
teen linos in which the poet inculcates tlie wise doctrine, 
that engravings and copies from the best pictures and 
statues are fax preferable to mediocre or secood-iate 
originals : ^_ 

' Whnt tba' no marble breathes, no caavas ^wo, ^^H 
From every point a raj of gvoius flows. ^^^1 

Be mine to bless the mere mechanic skill "^ 

Thnt stAQips, renews, and multiplies nt will. 
And cheaply circulalas thro' distant dimes 
The fureet relics of the purest times. 
Here from the uiould to consaioua beio^ start 
These finer fonna, the miracles of art ; 
Here chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shine 
That slept for ages in n second mine ; 
And here the liiithful graver dares to trace 
A Michael's ^rrandeur and a Raphael's grace I 
Thy gallery, Florence, gilds my humble wallSf 
And my low roof the Vatican recalls,' 

The ornaments of the bath are also happily touched 

off: 

' The shadowy wbUs record with Attic art, 
The strength and beauty which its wares imparttj 
Here Thetis bending with a mother's fears 
Dips ber dear boy, whoi^e pride restrains his tt 
There Venus, riung, shrinks with sweet sntpriae 
As her fair self retlected seems U 

The 'Description of Winter' is marked by th^9 
delicate fancy which is displayed in the 'Bape i 
hock ' on a different class of p 
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' Wheu ChriBtmas revels in ft world of snow, 
And Uds her berries blusli, her carols flow : 
Qis Bpongliiip shower wheo Frost the wizard Sh 
Or, borne in ether blue, on viewless wings, 
OW thf whUt pane Aw tsUtifry ftdinge vravet, 
And gems with icicles the sheltering eaves, — 
Thy muffiod friend his nectarine wall pursues ' — 

There is no disputing the eye for nature which 6xe3 
and carried off the image of the eilveiy foliage woven 
on the white pane. At one of his Sunday breakfasts, 
he had quoted with decided commendation Leigh 
Hunt's couplet on a fountain (in 'Rimini'), selected 
by Byron as one of the most poetical descriptions of a 
natural object he was acquainted with : 

' Clear and compact, till at its height o'emin. 
It ahokes its loos'iiiDg silver in the sun,' 

* I give my vote,' said one of the gueste, ' for 

' O'er the while pane his silvery foliage weaves. 

Rogers looked for a moment as if he were about to 
re-enact Parr's reception of the flattering visitor at 
Birmingham. 

Fourteen years elapsed between tbe publication of 
the ' Epistle to a Friend,' and ' Columbus,' which formed 
part of a new edition of his poem^ in 1812. It was 
followed by 'Jacqueline' in 1814. We look upon both 
tbe»e productions as mistakes, especially the first, which 
la a fragmentary epic, and deals with topics requiring 
the highest order of imagination to invest them with 
fitting grandeur and interest. When cliasmfi uxe Ve%. Kil 
&e narrative, and an author only piotesaeft Xja o\fta 
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glimpse? into the past or the future, be can claim no 
allowance for Homeric slumbers, — for tamenees of 
diction or extravagance of invention. Each detaclied 
Bcene or picture should be complete in its way, for the 
very reason that it is detached. Rogers has done little 
more than veraify, with less than hia usual attention 
to metre and rhythm, the well-known events in tlie 
lives and adventures of Columbus and his companions, 
interspersed with imitations of Dante, Virgil, and Eu- 
ripides. His machinery is an ^tnhappy medium between 
Pope's and Milton's ; and when he made an American 
deity.or angel of darkness, high t Merion, rise 'in pomp 
of plumage,' in the shape of a condor, to descend and 
'couch on Roldan'a ample breast' in the shape of a 
vampire, be delivered himself, bound hand and foot, 
into the hands of the scomer. 

* We wish we could add that the conception is re- 
deemed by the esecution ; but the perusal of the poem 
is rendered positively disagreeable by the breaks and 
the constant straining after effect. The most succeseful 
contrivance is the use made of the trade-winda; the 
water-spouta of the New World, also, are felioil 
' introduced : 

' And see tbe heai'ena bow down, the waters riw, J 
And, riainjc, olioot in coliunc.^ to the fJdei, 
Tliat stand, and still when they proceed, retiTe,— 
As in the Desert burned the sacred fire. 
Moving in silent majesty, — till Nig-ht 
Desceoda and abuta tbe vimon from their sight.* 

The scomer speedily came forth in the guiss J 
Efiaadid friend. The late Loi4 "DufiVe.^ ^'Oaea'lSLi. 
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reviewed 'Columbus' in the 'Quarterly Review' in a 
tone of calculated depreciation, made more incisive by 
the affectation of respect. The poet'a feelings may be 
fancied when he read the polished quiz upon Ms deities 
and his condor, and was asked, ' what bnt extreme 
haate and careleBsness could have occasioned the author 
of the "Pleasures of Memory" to mistake for » 
such a line as — 

' There slant sate msiiy an oabiddeii guest.* 

This line will not be found in the later editions, but the I 
two following are in the last : 

' And wiAwaj on their pa«iage to eternity.' (C*nto 1.) 

■ That world a primn-bouse, fiiO of aighta of woe.' {Ctala 13.) 

Ward had greatly aggravated his offence by com 
municating with his intended victim on the subject c 
the criticism during its composition; and he 
merited the characteristic retaliation which it pro- 
voked : 

' Ward hag no heart, thej any; but I den; it 
He baa a heart, &nA gets his ipeecbee by it.' 

According to the author of the ' Table Talk,' Hoger« 
confessed to have written this epigram, with a littlf! 
assistance &am Richard Sharp. One day, he a<Id«, 
while Rogers was on bad terms with Ward, Lady Davy 
said to him, ' Have you seen Ward lately ? ' * What _, 
Ward ? ' ' Why, our Ward, of coiune.' * Owr WsidlQ 
— ^you may keep bim all to youwelf.' 

Ward wan not a man to be belundhiuiA m tt\\a \.\*K 
o/ eoateatf and bis advereary'a cadaverous cotav^®*^***^ 

■* ; *. .. 
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I afforded aa ample material for jocularity as his own 
alleg^ed want of heart. Indeed, Jack Bannister main- 
tained that more good thingB had been said and vritten 
I on Rogera'e face than on that of the greatest beauty. It 
' was Ward who asked him why, now that he oould 
1 afford it, he did not f:et up bis hearse ; and it was the 
I same sympathising compaDioo who, when Kogen 
I peated the couplet : 



I struck in with, ' If it had been a carrion crow, he would 
have looked you full in the face,' 

Mackintosh made a gallant effort (' Edinburgh 
Review,' No. 43) to neutraliRe the corrosive sublimate 
I of Ward's article; but impartial opinion concurred in 
k the main with the less favourable judgment, and even 
I the Vision (Canto 12), which both agreed in praising, 
I is not free from the prevalent faults of the poem, — 
fobvious effort, abruptness, and obscurity. 

Matters were not much improved by the publi- 
f cation, two years later (1814), of 'Jacqueline' in 
[ the same volume with ' Lara,' which suggested the 
I notion of an innocent maiden choosing a higb-bred 
I rake for her travelling companion. If she preserved 
I her virtue, she was tolerably sure to lose her reputa- 
I tioD; and 

' Pretty MisB Jacqueline, 
\\'ith her ddbs aquiline,' 

k afforded fine sport to the wits, and to her Qoble 
el!ow among the rest. TW ' CotssK.! * V'ai ^v 
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his Kaled, a Lady who did not stand upon trifles and 
nure small-clotbeB. How, in a corrupt age, coi^ 
Jacqueline hope to obtain a preference by dint of 
gentle virtues, even though 

' Her voice, wbnte'er sbe said, enduuted : 
like miudc, to the heart it went. 
And her dork eyes,— how eloquent 1 
Aak what they would, 'twiu granted.' 

Some years since a etory got about touching i 
lication from an American lady of distinction to ' 
Lady Pahnerston for an invitation for a female friend. 
The request was politely declined, and the applicant 
wrote to express her surprise at the Blight put upon a 
young lady ' who, in her own country, was more in tJie 
habit of granting favours than of asking them.' ' She 
mu«t be like my Jacqueline,' said Kogers, ^en be 
heard the story ; ' for Byron would always have it that 
the line — 

■ " Ask what they would, 'twas granted,'* 

did not necessarily refer to her eyes.' 

We had some hopes of Jacqueline, when she left her 
paternal abode at midnight * a guilty thing and full of 
fears,' or she might have made a sensation by getting 
^■owned, like Lord Ullin's daughter, when 



But when, after so much preliminary weeping and 
melancholy, it turns out that her departure was pour U 
^Jtcm motif, and that D'Arcay's intentions were all along 
^^mapoarable : wbea sbe enters safe and somqiX va \6iwn^ 
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and reputation, hanging on the arm of a young biu- 
haiid, to ask and obtain an aged father's blesainf;)— 
readers, with palates vitiated by more stimulating food, 
might be excused for exclaiming, like Sheridan when 
the servant threw down the platewarmer without \aeak' 
ing the plates : ' Why, d — a it, air, have you made all 
that noise for nothing? ' 

Rogers was very angry at the brief notice taken of 
this poem in Mr. George Ellis's review of the ' Corsair' 
and ' Lara ' in the ' tiuarterly Review,' as * the highly 
refined, but somewhat insipid, pastoral tale of " Jacque- 
line." ' Lady Byron is reported to have told Rogers in 
1851, at Brighton, that her liege lord, on reading 
Ellis's article, had said, ' The man's a fool. " Jacque- 
line " is as superior to " Lara," aa Rogers is to me.' 
We might suspect a double meaning in these words, as 
in Porson's remark that ' " Madoc '" will be read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten." But Lord Byron 
had said nearly the same thing in the preface to the 
joint publication ; and in his Diary of November 23, 
1813 (published by Moore), after saying that 'Scott is 
undoubtedly the monarch of PamassuB, and the most 
English of bards,' he continues : ' I should place Rogers 
next in the living list. I value him more, aa the laat 
of tlie best school ; Moore and Campbell both third." 
At the same time he could hardly help seeing that 
'Jacqueline ' did not belong to the best school (Pope's) ; 
iiid that to couple this poem with ' Lara ' was as 
suicidal and self-sacrificing an act in Rogers, aa Byron 
Would have committed, had he consented to print his 
* Hints from Horace ' (w^iiiiU \ie Vvm^^ otV^imHi,-^ -^xife- 
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rerl to ' Childe Harold ') in the same volume with 
' Humiin Life.' 

In 'Human Life,' published in 1819, Rogers was 
himself a^o. In it and by it, in our opiuion, lu8 
genius, if not his fame, reached the culminating point. 
The subject, or rather range of subjects, exactly suited 
him ; and in this, the masterpiece of his matured 
powers, he occasionally combines the worldly wisdom of 
Horace and the glancing philosophy of Pope, with the 
tender melancholy of Goldsmith and Cowper's mastery 
over domestic scenes and aEFectioos. The similarity in 
parts to Schiller's ' Soug of the Bell ' is certainly strik- 
ing ; but the common character of the subject, and the 
widely different style of versificatiou, repel all suspicion 
of plagiarism. 

Nothing can be happier than the rapid introductory 
sketch of the four epochs — the birth, the coming of 
age, the marriage, and the death of the proprietor of 
t^lie old manor-house ; for example : — 



' And BOOH ftgain shall mueic swell the breeze ; 
Soon, JMuing forth, shall glitter through the trees, 
Veattires of nuptial white ; and hjTuus he Bung, 
Ajid violets scattered round ; and old oud jouiig, 
In everj cotlsffe porch with garlands green, 
Stand Htill to gaze, and, gazing, ble9B the scene. 
While, her dark ayes declining', by hie ude. 
Moves in her virgin veil, the gentle bride.' 



ipenser himself never painted with words more < 

tinctly ; though when the ' Faeiy Queen ' was read 

aloud to an old lady deprived of sight, she remarked 



^^ibat it was as if a succession of pictures had been hftl^^^J 
^^■p before ber. jldmirably, &g&^Q> is \ti(^ca.^K:\ ^^l^^^l 
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I inBtinctive sense of iniinortality, that vagne longing for 

m something better tban tlie evanescent realities of 

■ life, by whicli the noblest mindu are stimulated and 
I disturbed unceasingly. We refer to the p^«age be- 

■ ginning — 

I ' Do what he will be cannot realiee 

I Half he conceives, tlie g-lorious Tision fliet. 

I Go where he may, lie cannot hope to find 

B The truth, the bca.uty, pictured in hia mimiL' 

m\ The expansion and effusion of heart, with the de- 

1 licious interchange of thought and feeling, which follow 

W tlie acceptance of the lover by his future wife, are thus 

■ described: 

H ' Then come those full confiding'S of the past ; 

H All sunahtne now, where all was overcast. 

H Then do the; wnnder till the day ie gone, 

H Lost in each other ; and when ni^ht steals on, 

H Covering them round, how sweet her accents are t 

H Oh, when she turns and speaks, her voice is &r, 

H Far above singing I hut soon nothing stirs 

H To hreak the silence ; joj like hie, like lieia, 

H Deals not in words. And now the shadows close, 

H Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 

H Leas and less earthly t As departs the day, 

H All that was mortal seems to melt away, 

H TQI, like a gift resumed as soon as given, 

B She bdes at lost Into a spirit from heaven.' 

B Schiller takes the comparatively prosaic view of 

I marriage, as the death of seDtiment, and the grave of 

I romance.' Sogers strikes into a more original and (all 
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thiDgs considered) perhaps truer vein. At least , for the 
credit of poor humaii nature, we will hope so. He bide 
the young bridegroom to regaid his bride as ' a guar- 
jdian angel o'er biB life presiding; ' and warns both of 
tfaem, in lines that deserve to be written in gold ov< 
every hearth, that — 



I 



' Tht soul of muNc alumbers in ibe Ghtill, 
Til] w&ked nod kindled hj tha master's Bpell ; 
Aod feeling hearta, touch them but rigbtly, po 
A thouaoiid melodiss, unheard before.' 



Ab we proceed from love and marriage to the closing 
sceoe, the death-bed, our admiration is still, with few 
pauses or interruptions, on the ascending scale ; 
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' When on hie coucb he ainks at laat to rest, 
Those by hia coun^l sared, his powai redress'd, 

Oome and stand round — the widow and her child, 
Aa when she first forgot bur tears and smiled. 
The; wbo watch by him see not, but he 8«es, 
Sees and exults — Were ever dreams like these f 
Those who watch by him, henr not; but he bears, 
And Karlh retodes, and Heaven itself appears ! ' 



This is genuine poetry. It will liear any test t 
criterion, and will fare best by being tried by Words- 
worth's, — the extent to which the imagination blends 
itself with the scene supposed to be passing, and 
realises it to the mind's eye. But there is one material 
drawback. The last line is obviously (if unconsciously) 
borrowed bom *The Dying ChriiiUan to his Soul ' < 
Pope: 

' The world recedes : it di8appe«rsl 
■^ Hasreo opens on my eyes \ mj ton 

^fe With aouiids Mraphic ting.' 
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The first part of ' Italy ' was published anonymously 
1 1822; and the secret must have been tolerably well 
kept for a period, since the ' Literary Gazette ' con- 
fidently attributed the authorship to Southey. The 
poem was Bubaequently completed at intervals ; and in 
its finished state (1834), offers a rich treat to the 
scholar, the virtuoso, and the lettered traveller. No 
one would have exclaimed more enthusiastically, or 
with less call for factitious warmth, thau Rogers : * Far 
from me, and my friends, be such frigid philosophy 
as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue ; ' and, go where he would, his memory 
was stored with every description of image or IncideDt 
that could evoke or harmonise with the genius of the 
place. 

There is a great deal more to see and feel in Italy 
than objects or impressions which the classic student 
I alone, or best, appreciate. She has been three 
times the mistress of the world, — by Arms, by Art, by 
Faith ; and her mediteval annals teem with the genuine 
romance of history. Venice, Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, — each of these name^ opens a 
separate treasure-house of associations ; and to enjoy 
and fully profit by his tour, the traveller should have 
read Guicciardini, Giannone, Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Vasari, besides Pliny, Horace, and Virgil : 
besides having a trained eye for the masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Rogers started 
ivJtJi reading and taate enough for an accomplished 
I tr&veller, and perhaps more Ooaxi anow^ im "Oaft y*^ 
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' was to celebrate what he saw. His mind ■ 
isly overlaid by his acquired knowledge : his 
ivention was stifled by bis memory : when he wished 
I record an impression, he involuntarily reverted to 
lat an admirtd author bad said on the same subject; 
strongly suspect that what really charma 
k many cultivated readers of this poem, is that they 
iquently find their favourite passages reproduced 
ith a certain air of novelty. Thus the tine passage 
ioning 

' O Italj, how beautiful thou ait I ' 

Ellis FiIicaja*B famous sonnet ; and 

' The verj dust we trend, stira as with life,' 



' P&iue t for thy tieod ia on a nation's dust.' 

His reflections on entering Borne are tame I 
poetrj', and will not bear a comparison with Ali» 
(in the ' Essay on Taste ') although these are conveyM 
in the humbler vehicle of prose. Eogers is more at hom 
in the Carapagna of Rome, at Venice, on approacliiiu 
Genoa from the sea, or on the Alps, in ascending a 
descending which he is inspired with what, strike ub f 
the finest and truest of his descriptive passages 

' Italy ' was the last of his formal and deliben 

Ipeab to the public; but down to his ninetiel 
ir he occasionally wrote verses, and whilst Us 
taital powers lasted, he was unceasingly occupied in 
Bsbiiig his couplets and correcting ot extn'JiawgV 
JtK. A bear keeping itself alive b^ BHl^ii^^J 
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paws, was euggested as a parallel case, and was re- 
peated to him. The real culprit, on being charged 
with the simile, coolly assigned it to Liittrell, who 
laughingly consented to accept it 'with its respon- 
sibilities : ' and it is by no means a bad illustra- 
tion of the manner in which Eogers coddled and 
dandled his literary productions and reputation to 
the last. 

Amongst the records of Sydney Smith's oonver- 
sation is an entry which evidently refers to Rogers : 

' " How ia ) " " He is not very well." " Why, what 

is the iniitter'l" "Oh, don't yon know he has produced a 
couplet? When our friend is delivered of a couplet, with 
infinite pain and labour, he takes to his bed, has straw laid 
down, the knoclter tied up, expects his friends to call and 
make enquiries, and the answer at the door invariably is, 
Mr. — — — and liis little couplet are as well as can be ex- 
pected." When he produces an Alexandrine, he keeps his 
bod a day longer.' 

He has left in the shape of notes, or episodical 
narratives (like Montorio, and the Bag of Gold, in 
' Italy '), the choicest collection of anecdotes and 
quotations, and some of the most esquisite pieces of 
prose composition in the language. Where do we 
find more happily expressed than in the introductory 
paragraphs of * Marco GrifToni,' a train of reSection 
which recent events have forced upon mankind all tiie 
world over ? 

War is a game at which nil are sure to lose, a 
later, play they how they will ■, yet evevj nation has del!^ 
woTf and none more in ihsa in.'j VHuui VJoa \\\S«. ws^iOSaft l 
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r Genoa, whose galleys, while ahe had any, were alwaj| 
bnnuDg and sixikiiig those of the Pisans, the Veaetians, tli6 
Greeks, or the Turks : Chmtiun and infidel alike to her. 

' But experience, when deai-ly bought, is Beldom thrown 
away altogether. A moment of sober reflection came at last : 
and after a victory the most splendid and ruinous of any in 
her annals, she resolved from that day and for ever to live 
at peace with all mankind : having in hei' long career ac- 
quired nothing but glory, and a tax on every article of life.' 

Mackintosh used to cite the short essay on 'Na- 
tional Prejudices' in 'Italy,' as perfect both 
thought and style. 

One of Rogers's peculiar fancies was that even 
best writers might be improved by condensation ; 
it was vain to warn him that to strip Jeremy Tay] 
or Burke of what he called redundancies overlayingf' 
the sense, was like stripping a tree of its blossoms 
and foliage, with the view of bringing out the massive 
roundness of the tnmk. ' There,' he exclaimed one 
evening, after displaying one of Burke's noblest 
effusions (in which every word has its appointed 
task) rednced to less than one half of its original 
dimensions, — ■'■ there, concentrated as it now is, it 
would blow up a cathedral.' ' Not,' be added after 
a short pause, 'that Burke would like it to be nsed 
for such a purpose.' In a note to the last canto ^f 
' Columbus,' may be seen a specimen of this system 
of condensation ; the famous passage in which the 
AngL'l addresses Lord Bathurst being reduced to little 
more than a caput vioHuum. It was a constant source 
F triumph to bim that be had told wil\i\u Wft tv^i 
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f a moderate paragraph, an anecdote to which \\''ortls- 
worlh devotes twenty-three lines of verse, and Lord 
Houghton twenty-eight. It stands thus in Rogers's 
prose version : — 

' Tou admire that picture, s^d an old Dominican to me 
at Piidim, as I stood contemplating a Last Supper in tli'.' 
refectory of his convent, the figures as large as the life. I 

ft sat at my meals before it for seven and forty years, and 
Buch are the changes thnt have taken phu» among ua — so 
maay have come and gone in the time — that, when I look 
upon the company there — upon those wbo are sitting at that 
table, iulent as they are — I am sometimea inclined to think 
that we, and not they, are the shadows.' {Italy, p. 312.) 

There was one consequence of having printed his 
best anecdotes to which he suhraitted reluctantly. He 
was loth to surrender the privilege of relating them ; 
and he was comically perplexed between the pleasure 
of having told what was accepted as new hy the com- 
pany, and disappointment at finding that his cherished 
notes had been forgotten or never read at all. ' You 
don't seem to know whore tliat comes from,' became at 
last his frequent reproach to a friend (the writer), wbo 
' knew all his notes by heart, yet listened to them with 
I air of interest. ' I will show you whether I do or 
I not,' was the rejoinder ; and during their two or three 
' next meetings, he invariably gave the reference to each 
I story as it was told. Rogers could not bear this, and a 
I compromise was effected ; he agreeing to give credit 
I for the knowledge which had only been suppressed from 
I courtesy. 

A portion of the ' parting ■wftii' 'B^iveWft -^iCttwajA 
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the readers of ' Italy,' will form an apt introduction 
our remarks on those features of his character and 
ments of his reputation which must he learnt and 
died apart from hia writings : 

' Nature denied him much, 
But gave him al his birth what most he valued ; 
A passionate love for music:, sculpture, paiutiiig, 
For poetrv, the language of the gods. 
For oil tluDgs bere, or graod or beautiful, 
A setting sun, el lalie among the mountains, 
The light of an iogenuous counlenauce, 
And what transcends them all, a noble action, 
FiatUM denied him much, but gave him more ; 
And ever, ever grateful should he be, 
Though from his cheek, ere yet the down was there, 
Health fled ; for in his heavieat hours would tome 
Gleams such as come not now; nor failed he then 
(Then and througli life his happiest privilege) 
Full oft to wander where the Muses haunt, 
Smil with the love of song.' 

iitiire did not give him a passionate love for any- 
ng, animate or inanimate ; 



I 



' Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Dirinelv lavish, even when misspent; 
That liberal suusliine of eiuberaut soul. 
Thought, sense, atfection, warming up the whole.' 



Wliat she gave him— and a rich endowment it ifr- 
a an exquisite sensibility to excellence, or (what JB 
arly the same thing) the power of deriving grati6ca- 
iQ from the most refined objects of human enjoy- 
mt : and he devoted his long life to the cultivation 

this faculty till it reached the highest degree ' 
rfectJon to whJcb taste, without eiiUiu^sm aaA, c 
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tivated with an Epiciireaii aim, can be deemed capable 
of attaining. 

So striking a confirmation of our own tlieory of his 
character has just reached us from an accomplished 
friend,' who knew and loved him, that we are tempted 
to quote part of it : — ' I believe no man ever was so 
much attended to and thought of, who had so slender a 
fortune and such calm abilities. His God was Har- 
mony ; and over his life Harmony presided sitting on 
a lukewarm cloud. He waa 7U>t the poet, sage, and 
philosopher people expect to find he was ; but a man 
in whom the tastes (rare fact) preponderated over the 
passions, who defrayed the expenses of his tastes aa 
other men make outlay for the gratification of their 
passions. He did nothing rash. I am sure Rogers aa 
a baby never fell down unless he was pushed ; but 
walked from chair to chair in the drawing-room, 
stciidily and quietly, till he reached the place where 
the sunbeam fell on the carpet. He must always have 
preferred a lullaby to the merriest game of romps ; 
and, if he could have spoken, would have begged liis 

Ilong clothes might be made of fine mull muslin 
instead of cambric or jacquenot; the first fabric 
being of incomparable softness, and the two latter ca- 
pable of that which he loathed, starch.' 
Everything around and about him spoke the same 
language and told the same story. The voluminous 
catalogue of his accumulations has been recently pe- 
rused by thousands ; and his treasures have lieen laid 
hare for Wfeks to the inspection of connoissom^ i miet 
' 3Jra. Norton, atierwoida \at\i 'Auiioft li»5.-«'^i. | 
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every disadvantage of confusion ; yet (making i 
allownnce for things which, if they ever belonged to 
him, had been flung aside into drawers or cupboards) 
the universal impression has been astonishment at the 
jmigmeot, knowledjfe, forbearance, and eye for beauty 
thriJUghoiit the whole range of art, displayed by the 
collector. It was said of a. celebrated lawyer, that be 
had no rubbish in hia head : it might have been said 
of Rfjgers (judging only from what met the eye) that 
he had no rubbish in his house. Varied as were his 
stores, they were not heaped one upon another or 
thrown into incongruous groups : his pictures, statues, 
brunzes, vases, medals, curious books, and precious 
manuscripts, simply supplied the place of the ordinary 
onuimental furniture of a gentleman's hoiit^e ; and 
there was nothing beyond their intrinsic excellence to 
remind the visitor that almost every object his eye 
fell upon was a priceless gem, a coveted rarity, or an 
towledged masterpiece. In this respect, as in 
ly others, the superiority of the tenant of 22 St. 
les's Place to the fastidious lord of Strawberry Hill, 
ehone conspicuous. 

It should also be remembered that Rogers was at 
no time overburdened with wealth ; and that, sixty years 
iCe, the patronage of art and literature was cou&ned 
the most opulent of our nobles and landed gentry ; 
devoted their thousands per annum to furnishing a 
gallery, with the same indiscriminating prodigality with 
which their less polished compeers proceeded to form a 
racing stud. There were no nouveo/ujc ricfies \» Viv\ 
for H/VsMW or Gainsborougha, as thej aovi \)vii lot ^Si» 
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productions, as fast as they can be finished, of Landseer, 
Kastlake, Leslie, Slillaia, Mul ready, Hart, Roberts, Stan- 
field, or Maclise ; nor, under any circiimBtances, would 
it be easy to over-estimate the beneficial infiuence of a 
judge and occasional purchasex, like Mr. Rogers, ming- 
ling familiarly with artists, distinguishing genuine ori- 
ginality from its plausible counterfeit, encouraging the 
first faint struggles of modest merit, and controlling 
the extravagance into which genius is too often hur- 
ried by its characteristic rashness or self-confidence. 
Although his limited house-room and fortune com- 
monly restricted his personal acquisitions to objects 
of known value, he had an almost unerring eye for 
coming success and celebrity. 'I envy and admire 
yoiur courage in buying Tiimera,' was hia remark to 
Mr. Munro of Novar, when that gentleman, in well- 
founded reliance on hie own tjiste and knowledge, 
ventured to anticipate the verdict of posterity and 
Mr. Buskin. 

AmongstMs'fragmentsof beauty,' were some female 
hands and feet in marble, carefully preserved under glass 
cases, which it was treason to remove. One evening after 
dinner, when the male guests rejoined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, a beauty in the full flush of rank and 
faBhion,' whose lightest caprice was law, called to him 
to come and look at her feet, and he was not a little 
amused to find that she had disposed a pair of bis 
marble models under her drapery so as to make them 
occupy the place of her own feet ; and (barring nudity 

' The Queen of Beanly, Lai^f Bc^mcm, t 
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and immobiiity') they might have realised the temptin 
visioQ of SuckliDg : 

' Her feet bntieRtb her petticont, 

Like little mica »U>b> in and out, 

As if the; feared the light.' 

The illustiated edition of 'Italy' was, we beliers,fl 
the first instance in which (since Boydell's time) firat- 
clasa artists were engaged without regard to expense 
for auch a purpose. It was speedily followed by a cor- 
responding edition of the ' Poems ;* and every succeed- 
ing reprint of Rogers's works has been enriched by 
engravings or vignettes from drawings or designs by 
ibe first of modem English painters, including Edwin 
I.andBeer, Eastlake, Turner, Stothard, and Calcott. 
Many of them are quite perfect in their way ; and the 
author superintended them with the same care with 
which he polished hia own verses. The two first illus- 
trated editions of 'Italy' and the 'Poems' cost him 
about I5,000i., and there was a period when the specu- 
lation threatened to be a losing one. Turner was to 
have received 50?. a piece for his drawing, hut on its 
being represented to him that Rogers had miscalculated 
the prolmble returns, the artist immediately offered to 
take them back ; and it was eventually arranged that 
he should do so, receiving 5l. a piece for the use of 



feRogeIs'B musical taste was a natural gift, the r 
irganJEatioD, and partook very ^lighlly of the t 
«d or conventional quality. He delighted fn swee 
sounds, in soft fiowin^ airs, in tunes linked wiV-V ■^ 
u^ aseociatious, and io simple melodies, latixei v! 
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complicated harmonies. He would have agreed with 
tlip Clitic, who on being informed that a brilliant per- 
formance juat concluded was extremely difficult, eja- 
culated, 'I wish it had been impossible.' Amongst 
Italian composers, Bellini was his favourite. When he 
(lined at home and alone, it was his custom to have an 
Italian organ-grinder playing in the hall, the organ 
being set to the Sicilian Alariners' air iind other popular 
times of the South, He kept nightingales in cages on 
his staircase and in his bedroom, closely covered up 
from the light, to sing to him. The morning was the 
time when he enjoyed music most : he would then listen 
for hoiurs to female voices, and we need hardly add that 
he especially deliglited in what may be called rather 
the musical recitation than the singing of Moore. 
Nothing annoyed him more than to hear the songs he' 
loved profaned by inferior execution. ' Can you stay 
and bear it?' was his muttered remonstrance to a friend 
(the writer") whom he fairly dragged out of the room 
when an accomplished amateur was throwing aa much 
soul as he could muster into — 

' Give smiles ia tLose who love jou lesa, ^^H 

But keep your teara for me.' ^^^^ 

This friend had recently spent an evening at 9t^lV 
ton Cott-age, during which Moore sang readily every 
song that was suggested to him, having first announced 
that he would only attempt those of the more gay and 
inspiriting kind ; his nervous system having been a good 
deal shaken by a domestic affliction (the death of bis 
' daugbtee). JVIra. Moore, who watched with coneidemto 
\ASection to see that he did not xmwawAoa&X^ 
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tliia rule, left the room; and he began '^Tien midst 
the fair I meet,' — but on coming to the lines just men- 
tioned his voice faltered, his hands fell motionlesti on 
the piano, and be burst into tears. It was to this inci- 
dent, which had been related to Hogers, that he referred 
in his vehement remonstrance. 

On another occasion, a breakfast party, one of the 
guests sang one of Moore's songs in Moore's presence, 
to the evident discomposure of the poet. ' Well,' said 
Rogers, ' I have seen the bravest men of my time 
have seen Nelson, Wellington, and Ney, but our friend 
ia the bravest of them all.' 

One of the few passages of Shakspeare which be 
beard or repeated with complacency was : 
' Her voice wiw ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman. 

Natural sweetness of tone did not satisfy hira either in 

reading or singing. One of his female acquaintance, 

whose voice is singularly rich and musical, relates that 

he once asked her to read out some MS. verses of 

Moore's or Byron's which were pasted on the flyleaf of 

one of his books. What he called her singing mode 

of reading so irritated him, that he snatched the paper 

out of her hands and (to use her own words) read it 

aloud himself most touchingly and musically. 

Sogers was hardly cold in liis grave, when the 

Bipamed at the head of this article appeared under the 

^^BBpicee of his confidential publisher, Mr. Moxon. On 

^Bts announcement our hopes rose high. If we despaired 

^HjF anotbei Boswel), we anticipated sometikvng i\ctX. W^^— 

^Mr to Hazlitt'a 'Conversations witii 'SottVcoXft -,' «o*^ 
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ample materials might have been accumulated by a 
judicious Dote-taker for an entertaining and inatnictive 
folume, which would have done justice to the 'Talk' 
it aspired to recoid. We regret to be obliged to say ; 
that Ibis book bas grievously disappointed us. 

In the first place, we doubt the propriety of printing | 
as the 'Table Talk of Samuel Kogers' the half-remem- i 
bered and garbled contents of sundry well-known copy- 
books, in which his recollections were set down in Ms 

3 condensed and felicitous language. We allude 
particularly to his notes of conversations with Homer, 
Tooke, Grattan, Fox, Erekine, Scott, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, &a., which, we presume, are now in the posse!-- 
sioQ of hie executors, and some time or other will be 
accurately given to the world.' As well might a note- 
keeping iriend carry off an imperfect recollection of an 
original work that had been read to him in manuscript) 
and publish an abstract of it for profit. 

In the second place, we impugn the qualiflcatiooa 
of the compiler for hi» self-imposed task; for he has 
repeatedly made Rogers use the very phraseology he 
notoriously disliked, and fall into errors of which he 
would have been ashamed.' 

Indication.':, also, are not wanting that the compiler 
was not on such intimate terms with Rogers as he 
would fain lead the public to believe. Thus: — 

' At one time, when I gave a dinner, I used to have 

■ Published the year following hj HesBrs. Longmniu, nnder tlie 
title o£ HieolUetion: Bg Samitei Boggrt. With a brief Notice by 
(lie editor, a nephew aoiJ co-eiecutor, Mr. Willinm Sharpe. 

■ jVuraorons iiistiinccB were given In V\vi3 osaa-s aa \.\, >iin%uutllr 
[ appealed. 
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etmilUii placed all round the dining-room, and hir/h up, in 
order to show off the pictures. I asked Smith how ha liked 
Uiis plan. " Not at all," he replied ; '■ above there is a blnze 
of tight, and below, nothing but dorknees and gniLshin;^ of 
ttieth.'" 

AnyoDe who ever dined at Rogera's must surely have] 
mt^mbered that the room was lighted by sconces fixed ' 
i the wall, and that the light, which was not ' high 
' wa-s reflected from the pictures. 
[ Almost the sole mentor utility of this book consists 
Kthe aid or stimulant it may supply to the recollec- 
s of others, and in its conveying some notion of the 
i of conversation in which Rogers delighted. His 
e of topics, not his mode of treating them, may be 
icted from it. These were books, pictures, morals, 
mers, literary history, the drama, men an<i women 
■ genius, — anything or everything but the idle gossip, 
B imidea'd chatter, half made up of proper names, In 
ich the idle population of London contrive to occupy 
• time. A morning spent at bis breakfast-table 
s almost invariably well spent. Vacant-minded and 
jongenial was the man or woman who did not come 
[»y wiser or better. 
Most days when the party was small and disposed 
to linger, he would send for his favourite authors, and 
read aloud the passages he had marked, pausing at 
^times to note the changes in bis own or the popular 
^depreciation. If a line passage was aUuded to by 
^^bers, ■ Find it for me,' was the word ; and ' Edmund, 
^^Ke most intelligent of improvised Ubrari&oe. 
^KtttchtxJ for the volume. ' That \ad,' TemiaVeA.' 
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* would 6nd not only any book in the hoase, % 
begin to think, any book out of the house,' 

Without going so far as Byron, who one day said to 
Moore, ' Well, after all, Tom, don't you think Shak- 
apeare wassomethingof ahumhug?' — Rogers bad little 
real admiration for the greatest of poeta : and he fre- 
quently read aloud from Ben Jonson's ' Discoveries ; ' — 

* I rememlwr the players have often mentioned it aa an 
honour to Shakspeare, that in his writings, whatsoever 
he penned, he never blotted out a lioe. My answer 
hath been, " Would he had blotted out a thousand I " ' 
Kogers always laid a strong emphasis on the concluding 
sentence. He one morning challenged the company to 
produce a passage from Shakspeare which would not 
have been improved by blotting ; and after picking 
many beautiful specimens to pieces, he was with diffi- 
culty silenced by the one beginning — 

' How sweet tlie moonliglit ateepa upon this bank,' 

A single inharmonious or superfiuous word, like the 
' crumpled rose-leaf on the couch, made him restless and 
\ captious, and his canons of criticism were fatal to most 
firat^-claes poetry. He was constantly holding up to 
censure the remark of a brilliant and popular writer 
(Macaulay), that there is always something shadowy 
and vague in the very highest productions of tha 
imagination ; yet surely the very essence of sublimity 
is to be undefined and limitless ; 

' What settiud '\\6 bead, 
The tikenaBS of a kingly crown had o 
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* Wlien I waa travelling in Italy, I made two authors* 
my constant study for Tersification,^Milton and 
Crowe.' Yet Crowe's versification is commonly inhar- 
monious, his descriptions are laboured, and bis thoughts 
forced. The truth is, Rogers had little or none of the 
analytical or self-examining feculty, bo indispensable in 
criticising either books or men. He bestowed praise or 
censure as he was pleased or displeased, without reflect- 
ing that when an impression is what the Germans call 
' subjective,' it is a most deceptive test of merit or 
demerit in the object. Thus he once challenged 1 
guests to produce a better verse than — 

' Those who C!aint> to scoff, remained to pnty ; ' 

which has no one distinctive quality of poetry ; and ll 
could hardly be brought to admit the poetic superior!^ 
of another line in the sa 



'Aaiometoi] clifi' that lifts ila awful form, 
Sipdii/raiii tht tyi/c imd malway fcmw the riorm.' 

In reading, he followed Bacon's maicim: to read 
much, not many things — viultum. Ugere, nmi muUa. 
He used to say, ' When a new book comes out, I read j 
an old one.' He often invited popular authors to his^l 
house, and spoke to them of their writingx, withool 
having read a piige of them. Hts first acquaintanM 
with the many admirable creations of Mr. Dickent 
genius was ' Little Nelly.' One of the last compositioWl ^ 
which be read slowly and carefidly, and praised em- 
phatically, was the Duke of Newcastle's dispatch to 
Ijo rd liaglan on the Battle of the Alma. 
^L * Be it mine, ' writes Gray, ' to lie a\\ da'j Vin^ "so. *. 
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1 and read eternal new novels of Marivaux and 
billon.' This having been quoted at one of RogerVa 
breakfasts, at which three persona were present besides 
himself, he asked all in succession whether they had 
read * Marianne.' They all replied in the negative. 

* Then I will lend you each a copy,' and three copies 
were immediately produced. He strongly denounced 
modem French novels. At a breakfast party, consiBt- 
ing of two gentlemen and two young ladies of sixteen 

I and seventeen with their governess, he produced Scribe's 

* Tonadillas ; ' and after expatiating on the moral ten- 
'. dency of the first story, gave the two volrimea to the 
' young ladies to take home with them. As soon as 

they were gone, one of the male guests informed him of 

the true character of the Iwok, all escept the tirst story 

Ijcing in the most corrupting style of a corrupt school. 

He started off to redeem his error, but his fair friends 
' had gone into the country and judiciously carried 

' Tonadillas ' along with them. ' You will never,* he 
I vowed, * see a modem French novel in my house 
I again.' 

He often read from his Notes Rousseau's profession 
' of ' un gout vif pour les dejefiners. C'est le tema de 

la journ^e oQ nous sommes le plus tranqiulles. oft nous 
I causons le plus a notre aise,' It was a current joke 

that he asked people to breakfast by way of probation 
> for dinner ; but his breakfast parties (till the unwilling 
i to be alone made him less discriminating) were 
' made for those with whom he wished to live socially, 
1 Bnd his dinners, comparatively speaking, were affairs of 
TjBecessity or form. Even in Via \ia,^Y^ei^ ■mw)fts.,'te-«»a 
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BOt convivial ; his spirits never rose above temperate : 
be disliked loud talkiug or laughing ; and unless some 
dietiDguiehtMl personage, or privileged wit, was there to 
Inreak tbe ice and keep up the ball, the conversation at 
his dinners not unfrequently flagged. It seemed to be, 
and perhaps was, toned down by the subdued light, 
.which letl half the room in shadow, and speedily awoke 
le fairer portion of the company to the disagreeable con- 
iousness that their complexions were looking muddy 
id their toilettes tbe opposite of fresh. After making 
allowance for this drawback, however, )us dinners 
ire justly reckoned amongst tbe pleasantest in Town ; 
id all tbe diaries of (or relating to) the celebrated 
characters that have figured on tbe sl^e of London life 
during tbe last fifty years, bear ample testimony to tbe 
tJact. Moore's and Byron'i alone commemorate remark- 
able parties enough to give their host inujjortaiity as 
un Ampbitiyon, and they show, moreover, that ha never 
full into the weakness of which he is made (' Table 
Talk,' p. 175J to accuse Bishop ilarlay, that of ' giving 
great dinners chiefly to people of rank and fashion, 
foolish men and foolish women.' Here are two extracts 
from Byron's Diaiy for 1814 :— 

' Sunday, Miirch 6. On Tuesday last dined with Rogers : 
Madame de 8liu:l, Mackintosh, mieridun, Erskine, and Payne 
Knight, Lady Loncgnll and Miss R, there. Sheridan told a 
very good story of biiusulf aud Umliuue do Recamier's tumd- 
kerchit-f. Erskiue a faw good storit-s of bimself ouly. 

'Moivh 10th. Thor'e day. On TuesdHy dinpd with 
Ko|^i« ; MHckiutosU, ijheridan, Shiu'[ie. Much talk and 
goa), all excopt uiy own bttlo pvaU-WnuaV. %o\> iiy«ii 
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I Sheridfin at Brookes'a, where, by the bye, he could not well 
I aet down hiiuBelf, as he and I were the only drinkers.' 

Rogers used to relate that, when Madame de Stael 
I first arrived in England in the fulness of her fame, stie 
liras invited to one of the large evening parties at Lans- 
vdowne House ; and after deliberating on the best mode 
lof making her debut, ehe requested him to stand with 
rjber in a conspicuous portion of the cbief saloon, so that 
jahe might be first seen by the London world of fashioa 
rand politiiis in close communion with literature. 

During the last half of bis life, most foreigners of 
ptUstinction, with many who had no claim on his notice 
I beyond avowed admiration or curiosity, made a point of 
getting introduced to him, and an introduction almost 
always implied an invitation to breakfast. He was par- 
tial to Americans, both out of gratitude for his popu- 
larity in the United States, and because they did not 
compel him to speak French, in which he never con- 
verpcd fluently or at his ease. The author of the < Table 
Talk ' has transferred to Talleyrand's dinner-table a 
brief colloquy with Lamartine, which Eogers always 
1 to mention as having occurred at one of his own 
bieak&sts. 

* Lftinartine is a man of genius, but vety affectod. Talley- 
■ rantt, when in Loudon, invited me to meet him, and placed 
I ne beside him at dinner. I asked iiim, " Are you acqiialuted 
p-witli Beranger 1 " " No : be wished to be introduced to me, 
f but T declined it." " I would go." said I, "a league to see 
This was nearly all our conversation : he did not 
Mse to talk. In short, he was so dlsiLgreeable that, some 
<&.ra after, both Talleyrdod a.Dd t\i6 \>uc\i'iaft i)iiT>VQQ a.Y^la- 
gisetJ to me for hia ill-breetlijjg' 1.V- -^'^V 
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The more aiitlientic version is that Rogers, not 
allowing for the literary and political feuds of Paris 
(although he had lived in times when a Tory poet would 
not willingly have remained in the same room wilh a 
Radical), eagerly inquired of Lamartine, who donbtlegs 
thought himself a more legitimate subject of interest, 
what sort of a man Beranger was, and what he was 
about. ' Je ne ie comiaia paa,'' said Lamartine. ' Je 
vous plains,' rejoined Rogers. 

He was still more unlueky with August von Schlegel, 
whom he asked if, since Goethe's death, there had l>een 
any puets in Germany. ' I am a poet,' was the indig- 
nant response. 

The Count and Countess de Montalembert were at 

of his breakfasts in 1839. When they had lea the 
he remarked to the remaining guests: 'I envy 
that young man, not for his youth, nor for his name, 
nor even for his handsome wife, but for bis faith. He 
seems to believe in something, and that makes a man 
really happy.' 

Most appropriately might Rogers have exclaimed 

I'th Horace : 
' Quicquid stun ego, qiumTis 
Infra Lucili ccQflum iDgeciumque, t&mea me 
Cum mafniis vijtisse iuvita iBtvLitur uaque 
Invidtti.' — 
' still more appropriately with Pope in the 'Imi- 
ion 



nant n 
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* Envy must own I live anioQg the fcie&t 
No pimp of pleasure, and no spy of Slnte ; 
With ejes that pry not, ton)(ue that ne'er repeatt 
Fond to spread (rieadsbi^, but lo co\«\»e»,\»-, 
Tn help tvLo n-an'., to forwuril wto es£e\, 

Tbia all irZio know me, know j -wto An^w ■ntf!»' 
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The solid advantages of siich a position are 

[ deniable. The privilegp of mingling in dully 

I familiar intercourse with the most eminent mt^i and 

[ women of the age, and of going at once to the fountain- 

I bead for every description of knowledge, is a proud and 

I enviable one ; and in labouring hard for it, Rogers is 

not to be confounded with (he mere lover of titles and 

fine company for their own sake. A ciiraory reference 

to the obstacles he had to surmount at starting, will 

I serve the double purpose of illustrating his character, 
• and of claiming for him the credit which is his due for 
I his suhseqiient exertions to level or lower the artificial 
L barriers between the aristocracy of birth and rank. 
I that of genius and intellect. 
I We learn from Moore that, when Sheridan 
' Town with his first wife, it was & subject of an; 
debate whether the son of a player could be received at 
Devonshire House, although that player was by birth 
I and education a gentleman. An ej^cuse is suggested 
I by Miss Berry when, referring to the society which she 
I had seen as a girl, she says: — 'Authors, actors, com- 
I posers, singers, musicians, were all equally considered 
fi» profligate vagrants. Those whose good taste, or 
i whose greater knowledge of the world, led them to make 
I eome exceptions, were implicated in the same moral 
I category.' ' She adds in the next page : — ■ It was not 
I till late in the reign of George III. that sculptors, 
li 
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^^nbitects, and painters (with the aingle exception of 
Sir J. Reynolds) were received and formed a chose 
part of the best and most chosen society in London.' 

This Etatement is somewhat over-coloured, 
cularly bo far as authors are concerned; although the 
lives led by some of the most eminent (Fielding, for 
example), and the early struggles of others (as depicted 
in Johnson's life of Savage), gave plausibility to tlie 
charge of profligacy and vagrancy. But it is an un- 
doubted fact that successful authorship did not of itself 
constitute a recommendation to the best society till long 
after Rogers had aspired to become a leading member 
of it ; and his first cautious advances were made rather 
in the character of a liberal host than of a populacd 
poet.' The completion of his house in St. James's Pla 
(about 1 802), in which he sought, not unsuccessfully, tal 
carry out the views developed in his ' Epistle to 1 
Friend,' was probably the commencement of his t 
as a Maecenas, a diner-out and a dinner-giver of the fi 
water. Yet some of the most distinguished of his c 
nexions were formed at an antecedent period ; iuid a 
of his best stories was of a dinner given by him, when 
he occupied chambers in the Temple,' to Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Perry (of the • Morning Chronicle '), and other 
Whig notables. 



Seo lor example ia Moore's Hfe of Bynm, or Mmtimrt % 
I, vol. viii. pp. !)7, 98, the manner in which the reoonci Untlo 
for Moore and Bjion was mads ap, Rogers nol lieing then 
inted with the noble poei. 

His ehombeirs were in Paper Buildings, and had been nccnpieii 
ird Ellenborongb. A new range hae Bicoe liccft MtKA*A q 
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I Tlie dinner had been ordered from the Mitre Tavern, 

I and was to arrive by instalments. The appointed hour 

K was past, yet not a dish bad made its appearance. 'I 

I quietly stole out,' continued Rogers, ' and hurried to 

I the Mitre. " What has become of my dinner ? " I asked. 

I "Your dinner, Bir,^your dinner is for to-morrow." 1 

I stood aghast, and for a niomynt plans of suicidal despe- 

I ration crossed my brain : when the tavern-keeper re- 

I lieved me from my pi-rplexity, by saying that he had 
I ' 80 many dinners on hand, that mine, if ever ordered, 

I had escaped his recollection altogether. " Many dinners 

I on hand have you ? then if you will send me the best 

I diah from each of them, I will pay you double ; and if 

I you won't, you shall never see my face again." As I 

I was a good customer, he chose the more prudent and 

I profitable alternative; and after an hour's waiting my 

I guests were seated and served. " And how did the 

I dinner go off ? " " Oh, very well : they got a bad dinner, 

I but they got a good story to tell against me."' The 

I concluttion was characteristic ; for he himself would at 

I any time have been consoled for a bad dinner by a good i 

I story against the host or the company. 
t There is another remarkable entry in Byron'a ] 

I forNov. 22, 1813:— 

I ' Eogera is silent, — and, it is said, severe. When he docs 

I talk, he talks well ; and, on nil subjects of tnste, his deh'cacy 

I of expression is pure ns his poetry. If you enter hla house — 

I his drawing-room — his library — you ot" yourself any, this is 

I not the dwelling of a common mind. There it 

I coin, ft book tiirowu flside on his chimney-piece, his si 

P table, that does not besjieak an a\nvoft fea\iiK\tt\ia ft\s^ 
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Be po8sea§or. But this very dtlicacy must be the misery qf 
AM existence. Oh, tJis jarringg hi» dispotitum nvutt have sril 
countered through life I' ■ 

This leads us to the cooBideration of a well-knoi^ 
■weuliarity in his meutal construction, or acquired 
bbiU, which, strange to say, no one \NOuld so much as 
■Kss from the 'Table Talk,' — namely, his mode of 
bking at, or placiog, everything and everybody in the 
■Mt disadvantageous point of view. Franklin, in his 
B^biography, mentions a gentleman who, having one 
■ndsorne and one shrivelled leg, was wont to test the 
Bqwsition of a new acquaintance by observing whether 
b or she looked first or most at the best or worst leg. 
H}^r3 would have forfeited all chance of this gentle- 
WD*a esteem at starting. Yet there was something 
■resistibly comic, rather than annoying or repidsive, iu 
Ba pertinacity and ingenuity with which he indulged 
■■ caustic humour. We will give a few instances; but 
mat look, the manner, the tone of voice, and the precise 
Kapbasis laid on particular words, cannot be transferred 
^ paper. So uncertain is testimony, and bo frail is 
memory, that even the accuracy of the expressions can 
rarely bo guaranteed. 

' Is that the contents you are looking at ? ' inquired 
■n anxious author, who saw Rogers's eye tixed on a 
K)le or list at the commencement of a presentation 
ftpy of a new work. ' No,' said Rogers, pointing to tjM 
■■t of subscribers, ' the (discontents.' J 

■ Rogers, as may be believed, was one of the earltM 
K Liindseer's innumerable admirers, lie wa.a ktuvfl 
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to have Bpolten highly of the picture of a Nei 
land dog, entitled ' Portrait of a DJatingiiiahed Mem- 
ter of the Royal Humane Society,' On Landseer 
expressing his gratification, Rogers said : ' Yes, I 
I thought the ring of the dog's collar well painted.' 

He was returning from a dinner at Lansdowne 

House with a friend, who began expatiating on the 

I perfection of the hospitality which they had just en- 

I joyed. ' Did you observe how he helped the fish ? ' 

I said Rogers, 

He had lent 600L to Moore, and as the feet wa? 
I gratefully bruited about at the time, and is duly re- 
I corded in the published Diary, there was and is no harm 
I in Rogers's or our allusion to it. ' When he repaid me 
I the money,' said Rogers, he exclaimed, " There, thank 
G^od, I do not now owe a farthing in the world." If he 
had been a prudent man he would have reflected that 
he had not got a farthing.' 

I On entering Moore's parlour at Sloperton, and 
seeing it hung round with engraved portraits of Lord 
Grey, Lord John Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Ac, Rogers 
remarked, *So, I see you have all yoiu patrons about 
you.' 'A good-natured man,' characteristically ob- 
served Moore, when he told the story, ' would have said 
frienda.' 
When he was speaking of some one's marriage in 
hia usual tone, he was reminded that the frienda of the 
bridegroom were very much pleased at it. Bogers 
replied, ' He's a fortunate man then, for his friends are 
pleased, and his enemies delighted.' 
H'Lenever a dieagreea\)\enian, ot cfae'sVaaiVft^'i- 
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liked, married a pretty woman, he would say, ' Xow Ta^| 
shall have our revenge of him.' fl 

He spoke to Mrs. H. one day of Lady with-S 

extreme admiration and apparent cordiality ; he then 9 
left the room, and Mrs. H, remarked that she had never 
beard Rogers speak so well of anyone before. The 
^door opened, and Rogers thnist in his head with the _ 
^Mwds, * There are spots on the sun though.' J 

mj^ When a late member for a western county and lu#^| 
^Wife were stopped by banditti in Italy, Rogers used t^^M 

say, ' The banditti wanted to carry off P into tlu^| 

mountains ; but she Simg her arms round his neck, aao^| 
rather than take her with them, they let him go.' V 

This kind of malice was a venial offence in com- H 
parison with the cross things which he sometime8^| 
addressed to people to their faces without the shadow H 
of a provocation ; and it is these which have given rise fl 
to so many animated controversies aboiit bis goodnena 
of heart. The discussion is strikingly analogous, f]$^| 
one e6seatial quality, to tlie tilting match touching th^H 
colour of the shield. He presented the white side of^| 
bis disposition to those he liked, and the black side toi^| 
those he disliked ; both likings and dislikinga heing'H 
often based on no sounder principle than that whiob^| 
proved fatal to Dr. Fell. Hence the fervent abuse^| 
of one faction, and the equally fervent laudation of^H 
another. Only what his eidogists fail to see, or unfairlyJH 
refuse to admit, is, that no extent of kindness or "V 
courtesy to an object of preference is an eionse for iH 
tinkindness or discourtesy to an object of aaVV'^fti'j ,t» ■ 
eay Dothing of the social offence ot an kqho'jvb^ <« 
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rude remark in company. Good breeding require 

delicacy of perception enough to know what is pleasing 

' displeasing to tliose with whom we mix, as well as 

' good nature and good temper enough so to use our 

knowledge as never to cause an unpleasant feeling or 

even to re\ive a disagreeable association. Rogers was 

eminently gifted with the instinctive tact in question, 

but his use of it varied with his mood ; and there were 

I times when he was both wayward and exacting to an 

, nnjustifiable extent, — when all his gentler emotions 

ware ' like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harah.' 

One of his female favourites had made a little 
dinner for him, in which, she fondly hoped, all his 
tastes and fancies had been consulted. After a 
glance round the table, he remarked that the fish was 
out of season. 

At a bachelor dinner where the attendance was 
scanty, he refused the two or three things that were 
offered him, till the solitary waiter had left the room. 
'Won't you eat anything, Mr. Rogers?' asked the 
host. ' I will take some of that pie ' {pointing to a 

Ivol-an^vejit) ' when there is anybody to give it to me.' 
He bitterly repented of tliese two escapadea, when, 
shortly afterwards, he was left out of a succession of small 
dinners to punish him, and was told the rea^in why by 
one of the presiding beauties. The redeeming feature 
was that when {as Mr. Jamdyce would say) the wind 
was in the east, he was no respecter of persons, and dia- 
tributftd raps on the knuckles without ceremony to aU 
alike, to the strong and the weak, the big and the 
ittle, the rich and the poor^ ttie ^toui aiiii VV* Vws^Jui. 
■ -■ 
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^^Bdeed it is no more tliati justice to him to say, tbat he 
^^OS commonly conciliated by humility, and was more 
^^■pecially irritated by self-confident people in high 
^^^th and high spirits, who took their share of th<^ 
conversation, and forcibly broke in upon the monopoly 
of attention which he claimed or expected. 

His sense of humour made Sydney Smith's fun 
irreiiistible, and it was tiis pride to have so distint^iished 
a guest at Jus table ; but there waa no love lost Iwtweeu 
them, and Rogers was all the bitterer in their incidental 
paHsagea of arms &om the consciouxniifta of being (in 
^ipenserian pbrane) overcrowed. Thus, at a dinner at 
^^bord Sef'ton's, at which both were present, Sydney 
^Bfaiith, by way of falling in with the humour of tbe 
^BvDipany, — mostly composed of Meltonians and patrons 
of the turf, offered a bet, and added, * If I lose, 1 will 
pay at once in a cheque on Rogers, Toogood, and Com- 
pany,' which was then the name of the firm. ' And it 
shall be paid,' said Rogera, in his bitterest tone, ■ every 
iota of it,' — alluding to Sydney Smith's reply, much 
censured fur it« levity, on being asked whether he 
believed the whole of the Thirty-nine Articles. When 
Kogers told the story, he justified himself on the ground 
that Sydney Smith * meant to take advantage of their 
being in fine company to run him down as a trades- 
man.' When Sydney Smith mentioned it, he declared 
tliat be had falton into an involuntary error from not 
calculating on the depths of human weakness, and tliat 
tbe notion of giving offence never so much as crossed 
bia mind. 

Se^eia never ijuite got over t.\i« iee&a^ o't 
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lequality with which he started. We once heard him 
esclaim, with a burst of bitterness : ' I hate the aris- 
tocracy, but I love their women.' It should be added 
that he had a morbid aversion for what he called ' dog 
and horse men." He had omitted to observe how com- 
pletely the coarseness and ignorance which was sup- 
posed, or at least declared by novelist* and dramatist^ 
to mark the country gentlemen of his youth, have been 
rubbed o£F and refined away by increased facilities of 
intercourse and the resulting cultivation of all classes. ' 

Although a little jealous of Luttrell's superior 
feshion, Kogers's favourite amongst the wits and tAlktrn 
in repute was the author of ' Letters to Julia,' and the 
most refined of their common contemporaries (admit- 
ting Sydney Smith's far larger grasp and higher 
vocation) will approve the selection. There could not 
be a more agreeable companion than Luttrell, — so light 
I in hand, so graceful in manner, bo conciliating in lone 
I and gesture, with such a range of well-chosen topics, 
md such a fresh, sparkling, and abundant spring of 
fancy to play upon them. When his poem (nicknamed 
' Letters from a Dandy to a Dolly ') was published, a 
I crack critic began a review of it by suggesting that the 
V author had, as it were, cut up his gold-egg-laying goose 
I by printing his entire stock in trade as a joker. Never 
I critic made a greater mistake. Luttrell's sources of 
I agreeability were iaexhaustible, and they were without 
I Blloy. To him belong some of the bests mots recorded 
•Moore's Diary;' and Rogers accurately described 
j&M peculiar manner -whttn he said, ' Luttrell ia indeed 
; pleasant companion, ^ooe o'i \j\ie \KiJC«.«fe Vwiisv \. 
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eet in London society caa slide iu a brilliant thing 
with such readiness as he does.' 

Rogers treated Moore much as Johnson treated 
Uoldsmith, — rated him soundly when present for not 
uttendiug better to his own interests, and did not spare 
him whea absent, but would suffer no one else to utter 
a word against him. Iu allusion to his restlessness, 
Uogere used to say, ' Moore dines in one place, wishing 
he was diuing in another place, with an opera-ticket in 
his pocket which makes him wish he was dining 
nowhere.' Moore's 'Diary' abounds with practical 
proofs of Rogers's unceasing liberality and unobtrusive 

irity. It also contains one valuable testimony of a 
r kind: — 

'Btigers stayed more than a week [at Bowood, Dec. 
Stall freah iu all his faculties, and improved won- 
in the only point where he ever wan deficient, 
Be now give^ the natural sweetness of his dispoei- 

B fldr play.' 

Rqget^ was unceasingly at war with the late Lady 
Davy. (!be day at dinner she called across the table : 
' Now, Mr. Rogers, I am sure you are talking about 
me ' (not attacking, as the current version runs). 
' Lady Da^'y,' waa the retort, ' I pass my life in de- 
fending you.' 

Although fashion is tolerably discriminatiog upon 
the whole, and commonly exacts an entrance-fee in 
Bterling or current coin of some sort (either merit or 
celebrity) &om all who are not bom and bred within 
ber hallowed preciacta, still indi\'iii(ia\* nva.'j Tiki's ^a^ 
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tben be seen there whose position is aB puzzling aa t^jj^ 
of Pope's fly in amber : — 

' The thing we know la neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how tbe devil it gat thero.' 

For this anomalous species, Sogers profeeeed < 
mitigated contempt ; and their usual resource, in- 
dustrious flattery, was worse than wasted on him. 
One evening when, leaning on tbe arm of a friend, 
he was about to walk home from an evening party, a 
pretentious gentleman of tliis description made a des- 
perate attempt to fasten on them, and prefaced the 
meditated intruBion by saying that he never liked 
walking alone. ' I should have thought, sir,' aaid 
Sogers, ' that no one was so well satisfied with yooi 
company aa yourself.' 

If he had done no more than check pushing pre- 
sumption, or expose iawning insignificance, his habi- 
tual severity of comment would have cau^^ no 
reflection on his memory ; but it became so formidable 

one time, that his guests might be seen manoeu- 
vring which should leave the room last, ho as not to 
imdergo the apprehended ordeal ; and it was said of 
him, with more wit than truth, that he made his way 
in the world, as Hannibal made hia .icross the Alps, 
with vinegar. His adoption of a practice at variance 
with all hia avowed theories has been accounted for 
by the weakness of his voice, which, it was argued, 
induced him to compel attention by bitteme^i, — like 
the backbiters described by Lord Brougham, 'who, 
devoid of force to wield the sword, snatch the da^er, 
Lad(/ steep it in venom to maVe iX. l^s^ftt "»i "Csia 
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scratch.' This boIiiUod is unjust to Rogers, who 
not driven to procure listeners by such means, 
moreover, exaggerates a tailing which was commi 
to the wits of hia earlier days, both in France 
England. Three-fourths of the good things attributed 
to Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Chesterfield, Selwyu, She- 
ridan, Walpole, Wilkes, and their contemporaries, 
would have found appropriate place in the ' School for 
Scandal ' ; and before condemning Rogers on the evi- 
dence of those to whom the black side of his character 
was most frequently presented, we must bear those 
whose attention was constantly attracted to the white 
Eide. 

One female reminiBcent, nurtured and domesticated 
with genius from her childhood, writes thus : — 

* I knew the kind old man for five und twenty years. 
I say kind advisedly, because no one did bo many kind things 
to those who, being unable to dig, to beg aie luJiaiued. The 
sharp snyiugs were lemeiubered and repenled because they 
uere so clever. There are uiimy as bitter, no one so clever. 
He WHS esBentiaUy a gentleman, by education, by associa- 
tion,— hia mannetB were peifect. Once, when breakfasting 
with biiu, upou taking our seats be colled mj daughter to 
bis side, thus obhging a young man to leave his ptiice ; feel- 
ing that this was not courteous, he said, " I ask you to move 
because 1 love your parents so dearly that I feel as if you 
were my son." 

* He not only gave freely and generously, but looked out 
for occasions of being kind. My futber once ssiW ]iim, and 

be asked after a mutual ucquaintance — " How is K 1" 

tbe reply was — "As well as a man with nine cLildmi and 
vmall inoome can be ; " the next day M.r. Hag&vft tevi^ 
Sftypoanda. A friend once usked him U) u.e&)^ ». 'J* 
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I man at college ; he gave immediately twenty pounds, and 
after leaving the house retut'ned to say, " There is more 
money to be had from the some place, if wanted ! " We 
ought to observt) hgw much all that appears fium time to 
time tells to his credit in the various Memoire, Ac. You 
find him always a peaitemaker, nlways giving wise counsel, 
generous and kind.' — Private MS. 

The author of *The Winter's Walk,' after al- 
I lading to ' the keen point of many a famed reply,' 
[ proceeds: — 

' But by a holier light tliy angel read§ 
The uneeea racurds of more gentle deeds, — 
And by a holiur light thy nugal aeua 
The tear art abed for huiable laissriee, 
Th' indulgent bour of kiudneaa stol'n away 
From th« free leisure of thy well-spent day, 
For sunie poor struggling son of Oeoius, bent 
Uuder tbe weight of heartBick discoulent. 



And by that light's soft radiance I review 
Thy unprele ailing kiuduess, calm aud true, 
Not to me only ; but in bitterest hours 
To oue whom Heaven endowed with varied po^ 

By sorrow weakened, by disease unnerved. 
Faithful at least the friend he had not served ; 
For the eame vcace essayed that hour to cbeel 
'Which now sounds welcome to hia grandchild's 
And the same hand, to aid that life's decline, 
Whose gentle clasp ao late was linked in mine.* 

Few readers can require to be reminded of the eloaing 
scenes in the ' Life of Sheridan,' when liugers advanced 
150^, (aob the tir&t of the same amount, i>ajs tbe bi<^ 
graphei) to procure the expiring orator the 
m j?n\'ilegt; of djing vuidistui\jed. 
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' Ob, il sickena the heart to see bosoms so bnllow, 

And &i<>ndsLipH to cold, in the great and higli-bura ; 
To Tlunk whnt a long list of titles may follow 

The relica of him who died friendless And lom. 
IIow [itoud Ihey CUQ flock to the funeral array 

t>f one whom they shunned iu hia sickness and sorrow, 
Hon* hailifb may st'ize /lii la«t Vjlaiiket to-day 

Wliose pall shall be held up by nobles to-uiorrow.' 



But it cheers the heart to see one neither grtyit nor 
highborn stepping forward to prevent that last blanket 
im heing seized ; and, ' iu the train of all this phalanx 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Hon- 
I, Right Honourables, Princes of tlie Blood, 
and First Officers of the State, it was not a little in- 
teresting to see walking humbly, side by aide, the only 
two men who had not waited tor the call of vanity to 
B||Sisplay itself,— ^Dr. Bain and >Lr. Rogers.' ' 
^B When eome one complained in Thomas Campbell's 
^nearing, that Rogers said spiteful things : ' Borrow 
five hundred poundu of him,' was the comment, ' and 
he will never say one word against you until you want 
to repay him.' He told a lady (the reminiscent before 
quoted) that Campbell borrowed 500/., upon the plea 
that if he had that sum, it would do him a good ser- 
vice.* Three weeks afterwards he brought back the 
money, saying that he found it would not be prudent 
to risk it. ' At this time,' added Rogers, » I knew that 
^be was every day pressed for small hums.' 
^^K Hnre is an exemplarily kind action followed up by 
^^■pxceptionably kind words. We could till pages with 
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Other well -authenticated instances of his considerate 
generosity. They have come to light gradually ; and 
s & remarkable fact that, whilst he was annually 
giving away large suma, his name figured little in aub- 

I ficription lists. He may (as we have heard objected) 
have been acting all along rather from calculation than 

I from impulsiveness, from head not heart. He may 
have been following Paley'a counsel, who recommends 
na to cultivate our better feelings by almsgiving, if only 
with a view to our own self-complacency. Or he may 
have been simply more fortunate in his esperimental 

■ benevolence than the nobleman who, on being advised 

■ to try doing a little good by way of a new pleasure, re- 
plied that he had tried it already and found no pleasure 
in it. To what does this analysis of motive a Ux 
Rochefoucauld amount aft«r all ? Surely, to seek and 
find happiness in doing good, is to be good. Admitting 
that the mere voluptuary, and the general benefactor, 
have each the same end, self — that ' true self-love and 
social are the same ' — still the difference in the means 
employed constitutes a sufficiently wide and marked 
distinction between the two. 

'Sir,' said Adams, *ray definition of charity u, a 
generous disposition to relieve the distressed.' 'Thera 
is something in that definition,' answered Mr. Peter 
Pounce, ' which I like well enough ; it is, as you say, a 
disposition, and does not so much consist in the act aa 
I in the disposition to do it.' There are plenty of Pet«r 
' Pounces in our society. What we want are the .Ml- 
wortbys, or the worldly phUoBoghers, on whose tomb- 
lones may be read without v^oNoV.uiftiiismi.e.'ASstfss^-, 
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_ Tiat I spent, I had : what I gave, I have ; what^ 
saved, I lost.' We commend this epitaph to the atten- 
tion of the mUlionaire who has been accused of wieh- 
iog to invest the accumidationa of more tlian half a 
century in one big bank-note and carry it out of the 
world with him. When Erskine heard that somebody 
had died worth 200,OOOZ., he observed, 'Well, that's a 
very pretty sum to begin the next world with.' Rogers 
had reserved for the next world just one-eighth of that 
sum, exclusive of the contents of his hou^, 
enough, had his income from the Bank failed, to enabli 
him to enjoy the comforts which age, infirmity, , 
confirmed habits had made necessary to him in this. 
He bore the robbery of his Bank, which mij 
have led to very serious consequenfes, with great eqi 
oimitVi and said it had done him good, — hy the cliaf^ 
tening effect of adversity, and by bringing out the good 
c|iiBUties of his friends. Tt wa* after repeating Pope'* 
line — 

' Bore the mean hann that beau beneatli a star,' 

that he one day mentioned, by way of qualificstii 
the munificence and promptitude with which noble 
well as simple had hunied to aid and symp.athise 
him. One peer {Lord Ashburton) is said to have plai 
I00,000i. at his disposal: another (Lord Lansdowne) 
his entire balance at his banker's, be it what it might. 

The beat accessible specimens of his epistolary 
style will be found in the eighth volume of ' Moore's 
Memoirs,' edited by Loni .lohn Kussell, who aavs that 
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scrupulous care whicli marks everything lie undertook ; 

and we will aDKwer for it that his love-letters, should they 

ever come to light, will bear internal evidence of having 

heen composed on a diametrically opposite principle to 

that recommended by Rousseau, who says that the 

I writer sboula begin without knowing what he ia gx)ing 

I to gay and end without knowing what he has said. 

[ Three or four of Rogers's letters relate to ' Columbus.' 

I He writes to consult Moore as to which of sundry very 

I ordinary verses is the best, telling him, on one occasion, 

I that half of a particular line has received the sanction 

of Sharp and Mackintosh, and anxiously requiring to he 

I informed if he agreed with them. 

One of the roost pleasing of these compositions is 
i that (p. 95) in which he gives an account of the family 
of a brother who had retired from the Bank with an 
ample fortune, and was really living the life of rural 
enjoyment which the poet affected to think the acme 
of felicity. In another (p. 79) he avows a confirmed 
dislike to letter-writing. The not«8 which he wrote in 
the common commerce of the world are models of con- 
ciseness and caligraphy. If ever handwriting oorre- 
Bponded with and betrayed character, it was his ; — neat, 
clear, and yet not devoid of elegance. ' Will yoa 
breakfast with me to-morrow? S. R.,' was his pithy 
invitation to a celebrated wit and beauty. 'Won't I? 
9 H. D.' (Helen Dufferin), was the congenial response. 

I There is no good likeness of him. The fact is, he 
would never allow one to be taken. He preferred that 
by Lawrence, because it was the most flattering. Tbsi 
8 one designed and drawn on auiiie \i^ «.ti. mm 
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artist (Lady Morgan's niece. Mis. Geale) in 1 83 
would have been excellent, had she ventured to giv( 
him hia actual age at the time. Dantan's caricature 
bust is hardly a caricature, and for that \erj reason he 
held it in horror. One day Moore was indiscreet or 
malicious enough to say that a fresh stix-k had been 
aent over, and that he had seen one in a shop window. 
' It is pleasant news,' said Rogers ; ' and pleasant to be 
told of it by a friend.' 

The accident which deprived him of the power of 
locomotion was the severest of trials to a man of his 
active habits and still extraordinary strength; for he 
delighted in walking, and thought his heallh depended 
upon the exercise he took in this way. Not long before, 
he had boasted of having had a breakfast party at 
home, — then gone to a wedding breakfast, where he 
returned thanks for the bridesmaids, — then to Chiswick, 
where he was presented to an imperial highness, — dined 
out, — gone to the Opera, — looked in at a ball, and 
walked home, — all within the compass of fourteen hours. 
' When I first saw him after his fall,' writes the lady 
already quoted, 'I found him lying on his bed, which 
was drawn near the bedroom window, that he might 
look upon the Park. Taking my hand, he kii^sed it, 
and I felt a tear drop on it, and that was all the com- 
plaint or regret that he ever expressed. Never did he 
allade to it to me, nor, I believe, to anyone.' 

One day, between six and seven, when he was just 

going to dinner, hearing a knock at the door, he 

deaiced bis faithful and attached servant, Edmund, 

^Bp say. Hot dt home. 'Who was itT V« vEi<^;u3«&. 
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E. ' Colonel , eir.' R. ' And who is Colonel ? ' 

E. * The geotleman who upset you, sir, and caused 
your accident.' Ji. 'It ia an agreeable recollection, 
did he come to refresh it ? ' E. ' Oh, sir, he calls very 
often to inquire for you.' R. ' Does he ? then, if he 
calls again, don't let him in, a/nd don't tell me of it.' 
The gallant officer was (at worst) the innocent cause of 
the mishap; for as his brougham was passing at an 
ordinary pace. Rogers, who was ahout t*) cross, suddenly 
checked himself, lost his balance, and fell with his liip 
against the kerb-stone. 

He used to say that he had never enjoyed two con- 
secutive days' good health till he was past 6fty ; and he 
rather coveted than avoided allusions to his age. On 
one occasion, in his eighty-eighth year, he was acci- 
dentally left alone in the dark with a lady, who pre- 

I tended to think her reputation in danger. * Ah, my 

I dear, if sweet seventy-eight would come again ! mait 

I eea bfaux JDUrs eoiit pass63.' 

He told gracefully, with his usual deliberate sim'- 

I plicity and studied artlessness, a little incident of the 

I same period. ' They were playing at forfeits. Miss S. 

[bad to pay a kiss.' *0h, it was to my uncle ; so I paid 
ladly.' ' Suppose it had been to me ? ' * I should 

I have paid it ckeerfuUy.' Was not that a hitter-and- 

I aweet adverb ? ' 

When some one was speaking of a fine old man 

[ li«fore Swift, he exclaimed, in a spirit of melancholy 

I foreboding, ' There's no such thing as a tine old man ; 

1 if either liia head or his heart had been worth anytoiag, 
Wtbey troiild have worn Vvm out \on^ »,g,!i.' Tiil % 
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ninety, Rogers was a striking exception to tliis rule. 
He then graduall; dropped into that slat«, mental and 
lK>dily, which raises a reasonable doubt whether pro- 
longed life be a blessing or a curse — 

IMembrorum dumno mnjor clementia, quie nee 
Nomina servomm, nee Tultum n^oscit amici 
Cum quels pneteritA ccenavit nocte, nee illos, 
Quos geoult, quoe eduiit.' i 

' Althongh his impressions of long past events were 
fresh as ever, he forgot the names of his relations 
and oldest friends whilst they were sitting with him, 
and told the same stories to the same people two or 
(three timea over in the same interview. But ■ there 
frequent glimpses of intellect in all its ori- 
brightnesH, of tendemeas, of refinement, and of 
grace. ' Once driving out with hiiti,' says a female cor- 
respondent, * I asked him after a lady whom he could 
not recollect. He pulled the check-string, and appealed 
to his servant. " Do I know Lady Morgan ' " The reply 
was, " Ves, sir." This was a painful moment to us both. 
Taking my hand, he said, " Never mind, my dear, I am 
not yet reduced to atop the carriaga and ask if I know 
y<m."' 

To another female friend, who was driving out with 
him shortly after, he said, ' Whenever you are angry 
with one you love, think that that dear one might di* 
that moment. Your anger will vanish at once.' 

During the last four or five years he was constantly 

expatiating on the advantages of marriage. ' It was a 

iud,a bleaeed privilege,' be would repeatt£orgei\,y,\G:gtiQi&. 
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it was not confined to married people), * to be the tneftlLi, 
under Providence, of clothing an immortal soul in clay.' 
He introduced and pursued this theme without respect 
to persons, and not tinfrequently recommended m&tii- 
mony to married people who would have lent a readier 
ear to a proposal of Beparation or divorce. In ejcplana- 
tion of the rumours circulated from time to time in his 
younger days respecting hia own attempts to coafim. 
precept by example, he said, ' that whenever his name 
had been coupled with that of a single lady, he had 
thought it hia duty to give out that he had been re- 
fused.' On hia regretting that he had not married, 
because then he should have had a nice woman to care 
for him, it was suggested, — ' How do you know she 
would not have cared for somebody else P' — an awkward 
doubt at all times. 

Hia own version of his nearest approximation to the 
nuptial tie was, that, when a young man, he admired 
and sedulously sought the society of the most beautiful 
girl he then, and still, thought he had ever seen. At 
the end of the I^ondon season, at a ball, she said : ' I 
am going to-morrow to Worthing. Are you coming 
there?' He did not go. Some months afterwards, 
being at Ranelagh, he saw the attention of every one i 
drawn towards a large party, in the centre of which waa 
a lady on the arm of her husband. Stepping fbnranl 
to see this wonderful beauty, he found it was hia love. 
She merely said : ' You never came to Worthing.' 

He latterly took great delight in hearing the BiUe 
read, especially the sublime passages, and thoee of 
moral beauty. This kind office was &equentl^ jM» 
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formed for him by a ladj ae much distiugiuBbed bj k^ 
private virtues as formerly by qualities which eDchanted 
the public' lu the course of relif^ous conversatioQ 
arising out of her readiogs, abo fluggested to him the 
Bubject of the Sacrament. After due consideration, he 
fspressed himself desirous of receiving it from bis old 
fiieod, the Dean of St. Paul's. The Dean, after some 
conference with him, consented to bis request, and 
accordingly administered the sacramental rite to Rogers, 
bis sister (then, like ber brother, in a state of great 
bodily infirmity), the lady above mentioned, her I 
d^ugbtar, and one other person for whom be expressed ' 
very sincere affection. 

In the case of most men over whom the grave bad 
closed so recently, we should have refrained from such 
minuteness of personal detail, however curious or illus- 
tnitire. But the veil had been removed from the private , 
life of Rogers long before we approached the sanctuary; 
and we are not responsible for the profanation, if it be , 
one. His habits, hiti mode of life, his predilections, bis i 
arenuons, his caustic sayings, his benevolent actions, 
J^ve been treated like common property as fai back aa 

tiring generation can remember. They have been 

Aliased in all circles, aiid have occasioniJly appeared 
(with varying degrees of accuracy) in print. 

Now that mouarchs have left oGf changing tbeir 
shirts at crowded levees, we should be puzzled to name 
any contemporary celebrity who, whether be liked it or 
not, bad been so mticb or so constantly before the pubUa i 
aa Rogers. He knew everybody, and everybody knev ■ 
' Ltdy DecJicT (Slias O'Scill). 
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him. He apoke without reserve to the first comer, and 
the chance visitor was admitted to hia intimacy els un- 
warily as the tried friend. Thie argued a rare degree 
of conscious rectitude and honourable self-relianoe ; 
and in estimating his character, in balancing the 6nal 
account of his merits and demerits, too much stress 
cannot be laid on the searching nature of the ordeal 
he has undergone. Choose out the wisest., brightest, 
noblest of manKnd, and how many of them could bear 
to be thus pursued into the little comers of their 
lives — ' all their faults observed, set in a note-book, 
learned and. conned by rote'? Most assuredly, if the 
general scope and tendency of their conduct be no 
worse, they may, one and all,— to borrow the impressive 
language of Erskine, — ' walk through the shadow of 
death, with all their fenlts about them, with as much 
cheerfulness as in the common path of life.' Bat if 
great virtues may not atone for small frailties, or kind 
deeds for unkind words, ' they must call upon the moun- 
tains to cover them, for which of them can present, for 
Omniscient examination, a pure, unspotted, and faolt- 
lesB course ? ' 




FREDERIC VON QENTZ, 

[Fsou THB Kdinbubgh Bevibw foe JAinjABT, : 

Avjdem KadUoMYkYtsukam^ von Ense. Tagelnklifr von 
FBtEDKicB VOS Gentk. Mit einem Vor- wui Naeh- 
(Tortf twn Vaenhaoeh VON Ensb. Leipzig: 1861. 

Wk invite attention to the life and writings of Gentz, I 
for reasons widely different from those which commonly I 
induce the analpia of a character or the review of a 
hiography. He ia not a specimen of a period, an illus- 
tration of a calling, or an example of a class. He is in 
no sense a representative man. He stands alone in his 
peculiar and personal description of celebrity; present 
ing, we believe, the solitary instance of a political 
aapirant achieving, along with enduring reputation, a , 
position of social equality with statesmen and nobles, in 
an aristocratic country and under a despotic government, 
by his pen. He starts with no advantage of birth or 
fortune, and he never acquires wealth : be produces no , 
work of creative genius : he does not intrigue, cringe, 
or flatter : he does not get on by patronage : he is pro- 
fuse without being venal : be is always on the side which ' 
be thinks right : yet we find hira, almost itom. \Aie <a 
mencemeat to the eery close of his career, t,\ie COTQW 
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and counsellor of the greateet and moat distinguished 
of his contemporaries, the petted member of the most 
brilliant and exclusive of European circles. In earlj 
manhood he had earned the hatred of Napoleon and 
the friendship of Pitt. In declining age he was at once 
the trusted friend of Mettemich, the correspondent of 
Mackintosh, the Platonic adorer of Kahel, and tba 
favoured lover of Fanny Elsaler. How often r 
have exclaimed — 

' One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is wortli an age without a, name.' 

Excitements and enjoyments of all sorts — from 
flattered vanity and gratified love to the proud con- 
sciousness of European fame and influence — ^follow each 
other in rapid succeasion, or come together thronging 
with intoxicating intensity. Beyle says of himself that 
be required three or four cubic feet of new ideafi per 
day, as a steamboat requires coal. What would hare 
been a reasonable allowance for Gentz ? How did he 
win his way to that giddy pinnacle, which was to him — 
whatever it may seem to cooler heads or lens susceptible 
temperaments — the quintessence of enjoyment, tie 
crowning test and token of success ? How or where did 
he find health, strength, time, mind, or money for the 
wear and tear of the contest, the lavish pecuniary 
expenditure and the reckless inteUectual wast« of the 
strife ? 

Speaking of the position won by Sheridan, Moore 
asserts that ' by him who has not been bom among the 
^eat, this can only be achieved by politics. In that 
arena, whicli they look upon as t\ieu o'mii^Nift 
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fthe lund, letamanof genius but assert bia supremacy,, 
— at once all barriers of reserve and pride give way, ai 
be takes by right a statina at tlieir side wliich a Sbak< 
apeare or a Newton would but have enjoyed by eourtesy.' 
There was no legislature of the land open to Gentz i; 
and, although he has often been called the Burke 
Germany, no fair parallel can be drawn between hil 
and Burke or Sheridan in England, or Thiers and Guii 
in France. With rare exception, political writers. 
Buch, have enjoyed no social superiority over the 
cellaneous throng of authors in any country : not unfre- 
quently the precise contrary has been their lot j and 
when Paul Louia Courier was apostrophised as VH 
PaTnphUtalre, the phrase, he tells us, brought down an' 
accumulated mass of prejudice upon his head. The 
Augustan age of Anne presents, we believe, the only 
period of party warfare or civil dissension during which 
the writer or journalist ranked with the statesman ; and 
the terms on which Swift lived with Oxford and Boli 
broke come nearest to those on which Gentz associat 
with the leading members of European congresses, 

* Tlie assistance of Swift,' says Scott, * was essential 
txi the esist«nce of the minislry, and ample conQdenoe 
was the only terms on which it could be proceed.' The 
assistance of Gentz was essential to the cause of European 
independence from 1797 to I81S, and eminently useful 
to the cause of enlightened Conservatism till his death. 
It was he who clothed in the loftiest and most impressive 
language the views and principles of those who, with 
varying fortuoea, perseveringly bore up agamat tW cm&- 
tained and oft-renewed efforts of the Fteuct 4es^\i 
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domineer over and humiliate tbeir common fatberland. 
It was he who suggested the most effective means of 
making bead against the foe ; who infused &esh spirit 
and energy into their counaele when they flag|fed. We 
shall gee that he was something widely different from 
the ready penman, clerk, or secretary, who finds apt 
words for the sense {or nonsense) that may be dictated 
to him. Being generally present at the preliminary 
diecuBBioas, he was seldom the exponent of a policy 
which he had not framed or modified, and never of a 
policy which he disapproved. He is therefore justly 
and happily termed by Vamhagen, ' dieser Schri/tstdUr- 
Staatsmann' (this writer-atateaman). 

Perfect equality, if not superiority, is neceaaarUy 
conceded to a master-mind employed in this fashion ; 
and Gentz was one of those genial natures that irre- 
sistibly attract confidence. He was emphatically what 
the Neapolitans call aimpatico ; his tone and manner 
were electrical ; and whenever be was brought into con- 
tact with men or women of genius and sensibility, a 
cordial intimacy was the result. Few things are more 
striking in the ' Remains ' of Mrs. Trench than the ea^ 
matter-of-course way in which, a day or two after her 
arrival at a capital or Reaidenz, she becomes a courted 
inmatfi of the best houses. Precisely the same problem 
is suggested by Qentz's diaries ; and the solution of it 
may be found in her recorded impressions when they 
met at Berlin in 1800, and she finds him ' one of those 
who seem to impart a portion of their own endowments j 
for you feel your mind elevated whilat in his society." 
There j's a Ireemasouni bet'weeTi lii^.hl'j endowed and 
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refined persona which sweeps away at once 
thought of social inequality ; and if no inferiority is felt 
on one side, no superiority will be even momentarily 
assumed iipon the other, whatever the domain of intel- 
lect in which the purely personal elevation may h 
been won. The phenomenon is not peculiar to 
political horizon. 

' Mr. Harley,' says Swift, in the * Journal to Ste! 
' deeired me to dine with him again to-day ; but I 
frised him, for I fell out with him yesterday, and ■ 
not see him again till he makes me amends.' '. 
cause of quarrel was the offer of a banknote of fit 
pounds, which Swift, who was looking to high Chi 
preferment for his reward, indignantly refused. Gent 
who could be adequately rewarded in no other 
and was never in circumstances to work gratuitously, 
aSect«d no delicacy in this respect. He took money, 
right and left, from everyone who resorted to his pen, 
or who benefited, or hoped to benefit, by his 
We shall find him repeatedly receiving large 
valuable presents in various shapes, from Englani 
Kussia, and France. His private friends, 
frequently laid under contribution, and Vamhagt 
introduces the manber of a wealthy banking firm giWi 
vent to an iUuatrative lament over his grave: — 'That 
was a friend, indeed I I shall never have such another. 
He haa cost me large siuns — it would not be believed 
how large — for he had only to write upon a bill what be 
wished to have, and he had it instantly ; but since he is 
DO longer there, I see, for the first time, wbat we have 
\ntl^ and J would give three times aa muc\i \jo caJi 
txcitoji^.' 
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Alderman Beckford used to say that he lost 
mouiily by speciilRting on the information he receire 
from Ijord Chatham ; and it may be doubted whether 
this accommodating banker was remunerated by intel- 
ligence. It is admitted- on all hands that Gen tz, al- 
though especially conversajit with financial subjects, 
never gambled in the funda, and this is one main topic 
relied on by his apologists. They, moreover, assert with 
truth that he never, either in writing or speaking, belled 
hia honest convictions ; and they plausibly contend that 
he received in the long run lesa than many public men 
of far inferior deeert were paid in salaries. They might 
point to Burke's peneion, or to the income settled on 
Fos by his dissentient followers, or to the 1 2,000i. raised 
by private subscription for Pitt. Btit these great men 
would, one and all, stand better with posterity if they 
had never been subjected to pecuniary obligations ; and 
there is an obvious difference between the acceptance 
of a pension or a loan and an habitual reliance on pre- 
carious and irregular supplies. 

' Let all your views in life,' writes Junius to Wood- 
fall, 'be directed to a solid, however moderate, inde- 
pendence: without it no man can be happy, nor even 
honest.' Gentz remained honest, as this world goes; 
but his peace of mind was constantly disturbed by hia 
embarrassments, and, unfounded as it was, he most have 
writhed under the taunt which Mapoleon hurled at him 
in one of his vengeful bulletins, as a raeccenary scribe. 
There have been men of genius In all ages who eonld 
never be taught the true value and proper use of monej j 
faAi'ng it carelessly w\t^ooe\iaiiA,aa4ftYti^i\^\t 
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^ttrelesEly with the other. They were not more ready to ' 
borrow than to give or lend: if they expected other 
people's purees to be open, their own were open in retiim 
— ODly, unhappily, tliere was commonly nothing in them. 
Fielding, Savage, Sheridan, Coleridge, Godwin, and 
Leigh Himt are well-known examples of this peculiarity. 
Gentz was another ; and the best that can be said for 
him is that, not caring for money for its own sake, he 
lay under little temptation to procure it by unworthy 
compliances, whilst hia unconsciousness of degradation 
saved him from one of the worst effects of pecuniary i 
obligation, the forfeiture of self-respect. 

There is no regidar life of Gentz, nor any complete 
edition of his writings. A spirited biographical sketch 
has been supplied by Vamhagen von Ense,' who, whilst 
fully appreciating bis genius and making large allow- 
ances for his aberrations, obviously differed from him in 
tastes and habits, as well as in personal and political 
predilections, and never lived much or intimately with 
him at any time. He has also been made the subject 
of many animated attacks, and as animated defences or 
apologies. To him, indeed, was first applied the de- 
scription which, with the change of nation, was adopted | 
by O'Ctinnell for himself — that he was the best abused , 
man in Germany. Two editions of his works have 
been commenced and left incomplete ; and a third 
was planned under auspices which bade fair to render it 
an enduring monument of his fame. The Baron voa 
Prokesch, the present (1863) representative of Austria , 
•t the Porte, was from early youth the constant oom- 

^H > •Terwiscble Sebiilten.' Zweitei T\ie\\, \ftW 
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panion and enthiisiaatic admirer of Gentz, working with 
him, reading with him, attending political consuItationB 
with faim, and sharing equally the amusementa of lua 
lighter hours and the grave cares of statesman ship. The 
Baron is a distinguished traveller and author, as veil as 
a highlj-accomplisbed diplomatist, and had every ima- 
ginable qualification fur what would have heen to him a 
labour of love. He was encouraged to undertake the 
editorship by Prince Metternich, and was actually en- 
gaged in the requisite preparations, when the Austrian 
Police, or Home Office, interfered, and the design was 
perforce abandoned.' 

The materials, had he been permitted the free use 
of them, would have been abundant, and of the richest 
quality. On Gentz's death, in pursuance of a well- 
known German practice, the Austrian Government 
took possession of the whole of his papers, public and 
private, which lay within reach of the officials. 
Amongst these were many of the day-books, or diaries, 
which he had kept with scmpulouH minuteness from 
the time when he began to rise info celebrity. Some 
are now in the possession of his friend, who was so good 
as to allow the writer a cursory inspection of them ; 
and the ' Tagebiieher,' published by Vamhagen von 
Ense in 1B61, is an abridgment, by Gentz himself, of 
hia diaries from April, 1800, to the end of 1814, and 
for a few detached weeks of 1819. He burnt the 
original note-books for these years, after extracting 
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it he thought worth preserving and saw nn reason 
to suppress ; and it was his intention, had he lived, to 
deal in the same manner with the reat. He was foi^ 
tunately endowed with a proud ae If- consciousness, and 
felt that he could afford to be frank. The result is, 
that many of the entries preserved by him are con- 
fessions and self-communings rather than memoranda 
of events : he has left their freshness unimpaired 
alternating with literary, political, and social trhunphi 
appear the frequently-recurring proofs of his weaknesi 
and his faults. 

Frederic Gentz was bom in Breslau, May 2, 176' 
His father had a situation in the Mint; his moth< 
was an Ancillon. They had four children, and he wi 
tie youngest of two sons. His education began at tl 
town school, and on his father's removal to Berlin, 
Mint Director, he was sent to a Gymnasium there, and 
afterwards to the University of Frank fort-on-t he-Oder. 
With the exception of a solitary success in recitation. 
he showed no sign of talent, spirit, or capacity. His 
fiimily set him down as a dunce ; and the good qualities 
he was admitted to possess were not of a nature to ad- 
vance him in the world. He was good-natured, kirn 
hearted, and generous to, excess. His sisters got atV 
they wanted from him for the asking, and so, it seems, 
did his associates ; for as regards lending and borrowing, 
the boy was literally the father of the man. It was 
not until he attended Kant's lectures at Konigsberg, in 
his twentieth or twenty-first year, that he displayed 
tbe least desire of distinction or consciousness of power. 
sudden change came over him ■. it was V'^e *0i 
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breaking up of a frost, or the warming of Pygmalion'a 
statue into life. When be returned to Berlin, in 1785, 
it was difficult to retrace the indolent, commonplace 
lad who had been the despair of bis parenU, in the 
clever, lively, accomplished, and aspiring young man 
who was now (heir pride and their hope. If the first 
inspiration, however, came from Kant, the great meta- 
physician did not exercise his usual cloud-compelling 
influence over liis young disciple, whose clear, practical 
understanding, once unsealed, grappled eagerly witli 
the tangible and useful in knowledge, the relining and 
elevating in art. Besides mastering the Greek and 
Roman classics, he acquired so perfect a knowledge of 
French as to compose and converse in it as easily as 
in his native tongue, and a sufficient familiarity with 
English to enable him to translate Burke. 

How and at what particular period he obtained Wb 
wonderful familiarity with some English subjects which 
till recently were imperfectly understood in England, 
especially our commercial pyst«m and our finance, ia a 
puzule to us. All we know is that his was one of those 
gifted minds which accumulate trcastu'es whilst they 
appear tu be picking up pebbles or trifling with straws, 
and can devote night after night, begun in dissipation 
or frivolity, to bard study or patient, investigation. On 
his arrival in Berlin, one of the most brilliant and 
popular members of the gay world, attracted by eon- 
geniality of tastes and purauils, introduced him to the 
best society, in which he speedily became a favourite ; 
and before he bad well time to look about him, ] 
waa involved in a giddy -wtol af ^ha.t is conventioi 
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called pleasure, besides intrigwea or love affairs, wbid 
are Bad consumera of time. The state of his heart ani 
mind at this epoch may be collected from the earllea 
of his published letters 'To Elizabeth,' the wife i 
Councillor Graun during the correspond eoce, and after- 
wards of the poet Stageman. At the date of the first, 
Februaiy 12, 1785, she was in her nineteenth year, 
separated from her husband, very handsome, very clever,^ 
and both ready and qualified to condole with young^ 
gentlemen Bufl^ering from the prevalent malady, w 
for want of a fitter term, may be called Wertherism. 
Its principal symptoms were a morbid craving for ex- 
citement, and the treatment of marriage as a kind of 
legalised slavery : 

' Love, free u tar, at nght of human tiee. 
Spreads its light wioge and in . 

Marriages made in heaven were understood to supi 
sede those made on earth ; i.e. if the mundane did t 
ooincide with and confirm the spiritual tie. 

Gentz gave tlie lady ample occasion for the emplnj 
ment of her powers of soothing ; for in leas than twi 
years he makes her the confidant of two passions, e 
of which was to last for ever, and uniformly addresses 
her with a warmth which might lead unsophisticated 
readers to suspect that she was all along the object of a 
third: 

' tHo, my dear, my beloved friend I Friendsliipe, ancb a 

ours was, are not to be reckoned by hatPyeant. How « 

lin^y I dreamed, in the glad still houra of n sweet enthn- 

siaam, that this life wne t4M> tthort for it, — and now it is tfl 

_Jl9 deetioyed in six weeks 1 Not so. A friend, auch us ^ 
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were, I shaU never meet with ngioji in the entire cnrrant of 
my yeara, and I nm to know you iii the same world, tuid fH 
loBt to me. Help me, e&ve me from this htiteful donbt.' 

Madame Graun is beloved by a. gentleman named 
Le Noble ; and Gentz, after urgently pretaing on her 
the moral duty of consulting her adorer's hnppinesB u 
well as her own, recommenda the careful Btudy of ' La 
Nouvelle Heloise ' by way of preparation for the task. 
He himstif, at this time, was paying honourable coart 
to a damsel named Celestine, who, after entering intfl 
an engagement with him, backed out ; wisely and foi^ 
tunately enough, for it would have been little leas thaa 
& miracle for a man with his volatility and impresBibility 
to make a good huabajtd. The experiment was soon 
afterwards tried by a lady who is briefly described by 
Vambagen as 7i6e Gilly, and it turned out as might 
have been anticipated. Fletcher, Bymn'a favourite 
servant, naively remarked, that every woman could 
manage my lord, except my lady. Almost every woman 
was acceptable to Gentz, except his wife. From the 
domestic arrangements for the meditated marriage with 
Celestine, we learn that, with his father's assistance, he 
hoped to make up an income of 800 dollars. In 1786 
he was appointed private secretary to the Royal Genenil- 
Directoriiim (whatever that may be), and gave such 
satisfaction to his superiors that be was speedily pro- 
moted to the higher grade of Kriegarath (war-coun- 
cillor). 

Gentz, like Mackintosh and many other men of 
mark who afterwards became firm opponents of revo- 
]utionaiy opinions, looked hopefully at first on the 
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! of 1789. But the excesses of democracy, ai 
[ of the military deapotism to which they wei 
obviooaly leading, awoke him from his brief dream 
bumaD perfect! biiity, and hia literary career commenci 
in 1793, with a translatioD of Biirke'a famous 
on the French Revolution,' In 1794 he published 
translation, with preface and remarks, of Mallet di 
Paa's book on the same subject ; and in 1795 a tram 
Iatii»i, with remarks and additions, of a work 
eame spirit by Mounier, On the acotiseion of Frederi* 
William III. to the throne of Prussia, in November, 
1797, Gentz ventured on the bold and (for a PruBsiaAj 
official}iinprecedentedstepof addressing what he t«rmf 
a Sendechreihen (miaaive) to his new sovereign on bi( 
rights, duties, and opportunities. It b a pamphlet 
thirty-two pages, somewhat in the style of Bolingbrokdl 
'Patriot King.' He was a frequent contributor, as 
avowed champion of reaction, to periodicals ; aoi 
amongst other articles of note, wrote one which migbi 
more properly be denominated an essay against Robe>>^ 
pierre and St. Just. 

In January, 1795, he founded and edited the Ni 
Deutsche Monatsschrift {Sew German Monthly), whicl 
lasted only four months ; and in January, 1799, in co^ 
operation with Professor Anciilon and with funds 
•applied by a rainii^ter, he established tlie Bintorische* 
Jburiial^ which was continued monthly till the end of 
1800; after which it appeared every three or 
months, till its expiration in 1802, His owu contribi 
li^m wore mostly of a comprehensive and suataiv 
^Hacferi composed with the view of being *u\«tQj\.«(4\^ 
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' republished as books. One senea of articleG 'Oa the 
Origin and Character of the War against the French 
Revolution,' was composed with express reference W 
Great Uritain ; and before the end of the ci?ntiiry he 
had visited England, and formed intimate relations, 
based on mutual respect and confidence, with (amongst 
many others) Mackintoeb, Lord Grenville, and Pitt. 
For more than twenty years he remained in constant 
and confidential communication with the leading mem- 
bers of successive English ministries, who, besides re- 
sorting to him for information touching continental 
matters, made free use of his pen in drawing up papen 
on Knglish taxation, paper-money, and finance. From 
1800 inclusive, we are enabled to track his progreai, 
step by step, in the diariee ; and, through the 'rinrlnmn 
of Baron von Prokesch, we have the additional aid of b 
note-book, in Gentz"s handwriting, entitled, • Lttite 

I gknfraU des Fereonnea que fai vuea (lepuie U aym~ 
meTtcemeiit de I'annee 1800,' headed by the following 
' Observations : ' — 

' The commencement of the year 1800, or rather the end 
of 1799, is tho qnjeh at which the sphere of my liataont has 
rapidly wnl considerably increased. I had very iiiterKting 
ones before tliis epoch, and I propose to form a table of them 
apart; biit it is since 1800 that I have properly begun to' 
figure on the stnge of the world, that I have coustHJitly lived 

I with men of nil claetwe, and that society has Iteconie one of 

I the principal objects of my occupations, of my etudiea, and of 

I my enjoyments.' 

This list, be explains, does not contain ephemeral, 
>, or insigDificant reneouoteis or i 
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* it is absolutely meant only to form tlie basa 
.ud furnifh the elements of a table of social relations 
and social commerce, properly so called.' A list of 
correspondents is added ; and the de^eea of intimacy 
are indicated by marks prefixed to the names— a croM, 
expressing familiar acquaintance, and an aHterisk inl 
macy. Headed by the King and Queen, the Prin< 
of Wales and the Duke of Clarence, it includes all th«; 
personages of note, English and foreign, then residenfr- 
or sojourning in London. 

The published diary begins on the 14th April, 18( 
characteristically enough ; — 

' On the 1 ith of April an n^reenble sorprise. The Jew- 
Elder Hirsch brought me fifty thalers for drawing up I 
know not what representation. On the 28th of Miiy, received 
^h Baron Briidener, as a present from the Emperor oS 
% watch set with (small) brillianbj.' 



basa^^H 
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^The word (small) before brilliants would 

afaoiw that, in appreciating honorary gifts, he acted on 

the same principle as Dr. Parr, who, when consulted 

tout the design of a gold ring destined for him, said 

ired more for the weight than the form. 

Tie next entry relates to the first English remlj 
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pBeceived a written eominunioation throngh Gnrticln 
I Lord Grenrille, together with n donation of 500/. si 
f, the firat of lliis kind I (The note of admiration i 
own,) 

' February. — Very remarkable that, on the one side, I 
^Hssfort charged me with the tranalntion into Fwmdi o 
^HuHtUis&£>(/ " Englisb Noles against Pyus^," e^^ ^aV&'<[ 
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nfterwarila Count Haiigwitz with the translation into Ger- 
man of the " Prussian NoU-a Against England. " 

'Townrds the end of March, finished the book od the 
" Oi'igin of the Riavohitionaiy Wnr,"' nnd formed the t««o- 
lution lo ftiiawer that of Hauterive. This work waa nniler- 
tJiken in Schomberg.' 

The work of Hauterive was a semi-official attack on 
England, and ita complete refutation by ho masterly 
and well-informed a writer aa Gentz, was a valuablo 
Berviffi not merely to the libelled country, but to 
Europe. It was translated into English, with an able 
preface, by a gentleman who afterwards became a 
member of the British Cabinet.' 

'April. — Depp emotion at the death of a dog. A proof 
how strongly everytiiing belonging to domestic tieo, amidst 
all dissipation, affected me. News of the death of the Em- 
i:eror Paul. ImpresKion which, first the uniTersol joy and 
later the feaiful publication of this news, made on me.* 

His mode of life at thia time, in ita wild reckles.'jness, 
resembles that of Savage, who often spent in a night's 
■velry the borrowed money which should have saved 
him from privation and annoyance for weeka. Thus, 
after losing seventy-four loiu&-d"or at play, Gentz man- 
' agea with difficulty to raise seventy more by pledging a 
roanuBcript, and losea the money the same evening at 
the same house. In the midst of all these follies, he 

I ' Cebcr den Urspmng iind Character des Kriege* gogen die 

Franii«i9<jhe KevoluLioQ. Berlin: ISOl, Republiahed from the 
IlUtariichio Journal.' 

' 'Die Wut« of Europe Before and -Vfter the French Itevolatlno.' 
1 Being »n unsKet to L'Mat tie la FraHo- i la Pin At VAm 
I Traaelated by Jobn Cl;arle5Hein64.'£4E\.-. \'4W1.' 
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ites, Nov, 14, 'I resolve to travel to Weimar with 
my brother Henry, and renaaio there fourteen days.' 
He went and spent three weeks there, mostly in the 
Grand Ducal circle, and (what he valued more) in daily, 
almost hourly intercourse with Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
'Wieland, and Kotzehue; whiht flattered vanity, and 
favoured if not successful love, kept adding to the in- 
toxication and the charm. His enchantress was a yoirag 
court beauty, Amalie d'lmhoff, who afterwards acquired 

le celebrity as a poet. On one occasion he writes : 

passed the morning at MUe. d'lmhoCTs; it was a 
-kable morning — hours which I shall remember 

my dying day. I never experienced a seusation 
.1 to that which enchanted me this morning. I 
fancied I saw approaching the moment, of a great 
internal revolution.' On another : ' I read and wrote 
till eleven. I then went to Mile, d'lmhoff's, where I 
again enjoyed all that ia fine, pure, and grand in the 
commerce of mankind.' 

Thit visit to Weimar having revealed to him how 
much elevated and improving pleasure may be derived 
from the iutellect and imagination, apart from the in- 
dulgence of the senses, he forms some excellent resolu- 

iDS, which are forgotten almost immediately after his 
to the scene of his repented errors. 

rtof the reaolutions at Weimar. On tlie 25t)i ot 
r I IcKt all I hiid at hiUBnl, so 1 wns obliged to run 
mt the whole of th« following day to raixe a few doU&rs 
f CImatmas presents. On the Irt of January (1803), 1 
■Bp and pUy at one Buissou's, go home about o&«, biU Jnrgtt 
Ma Ae«f.'-^ky, and past the niyltt datwiKert. \ cnvAi. wfc 
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help noting down that, aft«r the re^lution of December, It 
an odd eooiigb maimer of begiimiDg the new yeAV, Tet 
I went on writiog letters of from six to eight sheets ettcA 
Amaiie Imhotf. 

* On the 26th of Janiuuy I meet, at Kllle. Levin's, MUe. 
Eigenaatz, and she pleases me.' 

ChriBtel Eigensatz was an actress of conaideraUe 
perwjDal attractions: hia brief acquaintance with her 
formed the same sort of episode in his principal Ioto 
affair as the adventure of Tom Jones with Mrs. Waters 
formed in hi-a ; and the fair Amaiie probably resented 
it in the same manner as Sophia. In Februaiy he 
received a 'tolerably large' remittance through Lord 
Caryslort. 

•JTsJrMary 21. — Ah I returned home, about two in the 
morning, I found a letter from my wile, which " liaa decided 
the fiite of my life." And the next diiy our reeolution was 
tftken proliably to separate. This, bowerer, did not prevent 
me from going to a ball at Ponstat's to play trenU-et- 
gwiraiUe, &c. 

' April 5. — Is it credible 1 The most urgent, the moat 
senaible of mj miseries was the impossibility of matdng a 
present to Christel, who had her benefit to-dny. Atul, on the 
tame (fay, Jots viiiftg to the toretch wlw could mrite thit dotcn 
a remittimee of a t/iounajut poundt/rom England.' 

Well might he exclaim, as he does in a aubeequeat 
entry, 'Alaintenant c'est le delire completl' He bad , 
just self-commund and discretion enough to see that 
such a life must be broken off at any price ; and he 
came suddenly to the resolution of leaving Berlin, with 
I *// itn tifs, regular and ineguVai •, a.te»di\a.\Q^4aw\A.\>-a 
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_ iipitated by the pressure of his debt _ 

stnmces of his family, and the (not always) mute re- 
proaches of his wife. With aome difficulty, he obtained 
leave of absence, having not yet thrown up his em- 
ployments ; and on the 1 9th of May be writes : ' I take 
leave of my wife ; and on the 20tb, at three, I leave 
Berlin with Adam Miiller, never to see it again,' 

The biography of men of letters teems with examples 
of similar incapacity to resist temptation : and one of 
himself deeply culpable, emphatically procl 
one of the worst effects of illicit passion 
I vtlve the qu&Dtum of the bid. 

The haznnl o' concealing, 

But, oh I it hardens al! within, 

And petrifies the feeling,' 

The disorders of hia life did not deaden the aensil 
tiee or cloud the intellect of Gentz : and one reason was 
that he never for a moment shut bis eyes to the true 
nature and tendency of bia conduct, nor lost hi^ relish for 
puriffing studies and companionship. Our readers will 
readily recal the scene where Charles Fox, after titting 
up all night at Brookes's, and bjsing all he had at hazardt 
is found the next morning quietly rea^Ung EiiripidtM. 
Gentz, in similar circumMtanceti, could turn with equal 
ease and gratification to a Envourite cIomjc, or spcciible 
with Adam Miiller on tIio«e Kublinta myitoriea which 
pozxleU 3Iil ton's angel c. Nor doo be appear to 
have ceased gaining fame utd mootrjr u a writer 
at the period when his phrenzied paratft of cscil^ 
meet likely to ioteiiere witb hu 
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His abanduDmeut of the Prussian eervice and his 
naturalisation in Austria, were the gradual and unfore- 
Been result of eircumstancea. He was neither lured by 
promises nor fettered by pledges, when, six weeks after 
his departure from Berlin with Miiller, he arrived in 
Vienna with Frohberg, a companion of a widely dif- 
ferent cast of mind ; for they played piquet all the way 
from Iglau: — 

' I myaelf (he eays) do not know the precise history of 
my settlement in Vienna. The inconceivable meagreneea of 
the jouiTuil leaves me in doubt. It seems thiit on the one 
hand LandriAni (through CoUoredo and Cobenbd), on the 
other Fasbender, had a heuad in it. The latter peranaded 
me, the veiy day he prpsented me to the Archduke Charlea, 
to write a kind of memoir, offering my services, — the only 
positive step I ever took. The fate of thia memoir ia un- 
known to me. After ten or twelve days, I am tAken by 
Oolloredo to an audience with tlie emperor, who, I distinctly 
remember, showed no desire to take me into his service. 
Nevertheless, five days afterwards (Sept. 6th), Cobentzl sent 
DO, and informed me that the em|>eror enfja^ed me as 
counsetlor (Hat/i), with a salaay of B.OOO gulden (about 
200/.).' 

In another man we should be apt to term this 
ignorance of the turning-point of his life affected ; but 
Gentz was so thoroughly the slave of the moment, so 
prone to let one range of feelings or impressions absorb 
or replace anotlier, that imperfect recollection or entire 
forgetftilness of past events, simply because they were 
past, was natural to him ; and the correspondence re- 
latiDg to the transactions in question is so bonounUe 
I to him, that he could bave \ioA ^o \m^Ti*?«,' 
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for suppregsing it. The commimicatioa of the 6tb harinl 
been put into official shape, he addressed a manlj and 
eloqueot letter to the Kiog of Pru6.=ta, requesting not 
merely his discbarge, but some gracious espresaiona of 
a nature to repel reproach. The discharge was granted 
and was accompanied hy an assurance that His Majesty, 
' in reference to his merits as a writer, coincided in the 
general approbation which be had so honourably ac- 
quired by tbem.' 

One of the charges subsequently brought against 
Gen tz was, that he had Irartered 'the young, aspiring 
Prussia, with its pregnant future,' against 'superannuated, 
Baintisb, Romish-imperial Austria.' Admitting (what 
we should be slow to admit) that Prussia came up to 
this description as regards her internal policy at any 
time, her external policy was then to the last degree 
vacillating and devoid of high principle. She soon 
afterwards became the complacent ally of France and 
condescended to accept Hanover for her subserviency. 
What would have been the position of Gentz bad he 
remained in her ser\-ice ? He must have laid aside bia 
pen altogether or have used it to palliate a course of 
public conduct which he reprobated and despised. This 
dilemma he evidently foresaw ; and the more or less of 
liberality discoverable in the domestic administration 
of Prussia is nothing to the point. What he saw and 
preferred in Austria was the firm friend of constitutional 
England and the determined enemy of revolutionary 
France. The Austrian statesmen with whom he co- 
operated were those who successively piesiAei o'i^x "i^* 
department of foreign affairs, and it ■witt \ie ««*^ VbjA 
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the cordiality of bis conaperatioa waa uniformly pro- 
portioned to their increasing or diauniitbiog hostility to 
his own arch foe, Napoleon. Moreover, before Qenti 
can fairly be made responsible for the despotic and re- 
actionary character of the Imperial rigmie, it should be 
shown that the ministers he waa supposed to inSueuce 
had power to modify it ; the truth being that the home 
policy of Austria was under the guidance of a totally 
different set of men from those whose namea are 
familiarly known to Europe as representing her in 
foreign courts and congresses. Referring to thia par- 
ticular period, be xets down : 

'What more I did at tbU time, how I meant to live, how 
I had lived till then, all ia now a myistery to me. In Dres- 
den I mixed na usual with the ftmhionablo world, with Met- 
temicfa, Elliot, and other people of distinction ; and, qniie 
caaually, Elliot proposed to me on the 26th to tmvel 
with him to England. So far as 1 recollect, Mettemich 
gave me a bill on England for 100^,, and Armfeldt, from 
whom the evening before I had won 200 dollars, a 
similar one. On the 1st of October I travelled aloae from 
Dresden to Weimar. There I lose forty louis d'ora to the 
Duke ; send my servant with an endless quantity of letters 
to Bei'ltu, and wait for Elliot, who arrives punctually oa 
the 6th.' 

Mr. Elliot, whose witty replies to Frederic the Great 
have won him a permanent place in the annals of di- 
plomacy, was tlien English mim8t«i at Dresden,' All 
we learn of their journey is that Gents was 'auTt 

' The career of this teraarkable man hu since been mads 
fatniUar ly an inierestiug Mtmunr uf Xiui Kighl lion. U-u^ KSlwi, 
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ausserste lyrannisirt ' (exceeaively tyrannised over) by 
his companion ; which perhaps was the best thing that 
could happen to a traveller of his waverinjj; mood, ever 
ready to hoger on the road or step aside to gather 
flowers. The list of distinguiahed persons by whom 
he was received in Enghiod shows that he tinned liia 
visit to good account ; and the late Mr. T. Grenville 
ia reported to have called him the best talker he ever 
heard; adding: 'I had known Gentz intimately at 
Berlin. When he came to England he immediately 
called on me, and earnestly desired to be made per- 
sonally acquainted with Fox, my brother Lord Gren- 
ville, and the other great men of the day. Accordingly 
I aeked them to dinner with him. They came, and 
were so charmed with the Prussian statesman, that 
they declared they should he most happy to dine with 
him again at my house the very next day.' Vet be- 
tween Fox and Gentz there was no bond of sympathy 
beeideij that which almost _invariahly exists between 
superior men of all parties. Whibt in England he 
received a letter from Count Stadiun, hastening hia 
return on grounds shrewdly divined and pointedly 
stated : 

So &r as I can nee, people are behaving very well to- 

you here (Vienna). They tell me that the t^riaa in 

:b the King has granted your discharge are very satis&c- 

and there is much le?e clamour and gottnip about you 

than I apprehended. It in not in the first monieut of your 

Sf tlu Onmiett of S/inIa, IBiIS. The reparle«a attribated to him 
d In The l^tuuterly Iteviem for Uciober, 186a, iip. 3^ 
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settlement in Vienna that the mioes will be apmng agdnst 
you. Jealousy and envy commonly reason too well to ili* 
cluu'ge tbeii- shafts at the time when all the eelat of your 
reputation, and all the pleasure of having gained you to our 
interests, would serve you as a buckler. It is lat«r, when 
people have got accustomed to see you every day, to obeetrrt 
you en robe tie cham,bre,that you must be on your guard. It 
is then that those who wish to injure you will have foond 
your weak and your strong idde, and tried to set Uhbt 
machinBtious at work,' 

He still lingered, and passed some weeks on Ui 
return at Weimar and Dresden, as if instinctively ap- 
prehensive of bis reception at Vienna ; where he finds, 
on arriving, that his time had not yet come, the Im- 
perial policy being in too wavering a condition to need 
a counsellor, coadjutor, or penman of bis positive ways 
of thinking and unyielding temper. ' My first intei^ 
view with Count Cobentzl, and especially with OoUen- 
bach, might liave shown me that the stage of genuine 
activity was not yet open to me. I was certainly 
treated with great respect, but at the same time with 
mistrust and jealousy ; and, in reality, men like these 
could not well act otherwise towards me.' In the 
meantime be mixed much in society, and went on 
forming new and valuable acquaintance. ' Almost the 
only thing,' he says, * which I then carried on with 
eagerness, was my correspondence with England, par- 
ticularly with Vansittart.' This led to bis forming « 
cloBe intimacy with Sir Arthur Paget, a congenial spjrit 
in many ways, of whom we consequently bear a great 
deal, not always to the credit of the pair, whose eoi 
Bubjects of interest were -pia^ smi ^iiwA'Tj'CKasSi 
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than diplomacy or politics,' At I'ugefs he met L© 
Maifitre: 

' Wonderfiil fa it that thia fnct was first brought back to 
my recoUoolion by my old diary. The i^ii* a instance that I 
had seen this great man had entii'ely (Mca|>ed my memory ; 
so tittio impression bad be then miide upon me. How did 
that come to pass ? I mu^t, however, have liehl liim very 
btgfa IB t)ie Author of the Conavliratumt mtr la Hceolution. 
Was I spoilt by the eveiyilay life of gi'eat circlw, or too 
gDifeited with diplomatic prattle t ' 

Another memorable acquaintance was Lord 

Brougham, who came to Vienna in Deceml^er, 1804, 

and, although he had not yet entered Parliament, wan 

BHundly rising into fame. ' Brou;>ham came to Viennti, 

^Bgid sought me with much iuten^st. I did uot like liia 

™>«yiiical nature, but I could not resist hi§ originality, 

liis understanding, and bis e]oi{uence. We Raw each 

other almost dally. I took him, little formed as he 

for good society, to Paget's, where at the first 

iy^ [fi propoB of a conveieation with A'Court at 

tplee), he behaved so impifjperly that we were obliged 

give him up.' 

About this time Gentz wrot« a memoir, address 

Cobentzl, to prove that the Austrian Cabinet oiigW/* 

to recognise the Imperial title assumed by Bona- ' 

■ Id tlie Ulor ediliona at llnglUk Bardi and Scvtch RaHrrrrn U 

* Here's Powell's piiit-il rtaAj tor your life. 
And kiader atili tmi ni^M Tor joor wU«.' 

liur waa mie o( the two uitcndHl. The tXlaXt wtiiob w 
p his lounortalil}' ii menlioDod hj Ocati. 
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parte. This led to a correspondence with liOius XVIIL, 
from whom he received Beveral autograph letters. In 
another tract against Napoleon, he had so far couotev- 
acted the views of the ministry as to be regarded W 
their opponent ; and when, towards the end of Augost, 
1905, war became inevitable, he was left in complete 
ignorance of all that was going on behind the eceoei, 
and had good reason to dread an entire loss of influ- 
ence and consideration as tlie result : — 

' It waa a fatal epoch. Had I only in June condacted 
myself with more calmuess and prudence towards Wint- 
zingerode, who came to Vienna on the part of Rnasift to 
make provision for the joint war, and was ready to grant me 
hi» full confidence, I had still been able to effect an honour- 
able retreat and do much good. But I fell fi-om one mistake 
into another." 

Hia mistakes mattered nothing. MTienever the 
spirit of revolutionary despotism, embodied in Napoleon, 
was to be encountered in right earnest, on sound prin- 
ciples, and with broad, unselfish, truly elevated views, 
bis co-operation was universally felt to be indispenaaUe. 
Tliere was not another pen in Germany, nor perhaps in 
Europe, that could give equal force to the combined 
protest of insulted sovereigns and suppressed nation»> 
lities, or 6ing an equal halo round tbc-ir cause. He 
was as sure to be called for in the emergency as the 
popular commander by whom the armies were to be 
led ; and we were not at all surprised to read, 
after the last burst of despondency ; 

' On the 14th of September a grand recondliat: 
I place faetiveen me and Covint Coten^ 
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tabs np the pen for Austria, iind skefched the plftr 
work on the balanco of j>ower. To carry out this plan^B 
vhjch Cobentd highly approvei], I immwliately siettled dowal 
io my old stimmer r«iidpnce at Hietzing, where I satisfao- J 
torily completed eeTeral Beotions," 

He was simultaneously employed in putting ths' 
Bnishing t^iich to his work on the * War between Spain J 
Mid England,' which was published in 1806, and con- 
tribnted largely to turn European opinion in favour of 
England. His labours were suddenly and unpleasantly 
interrupted by the near approach of the French army. 

'On the 7th of Novemlwr Count Cobentzl revealed tc 
me, with hitt«r tmrs, that it was time to Ie,ivB Vienna, | 
Cbimt FriP9, who had often stood my friend, and Fasbender 
lielped me to put my money matters in order so far ai 
licable, and on the evening' of the Sth, nt thf> same time witli!! 
Faabender, and in his earring. I left Vienna, and < 
10th arrived with Paget and other fugitives at Briinn. 

The news of the biitlle of Austerlitz reached them ' 
it Troppau on the 4th of December, and they hurried 
jff to Bre^lau ; but on the 4th of January we find him 
it Dresden, contracting with a bookseller for the pub- 
lication of the two books on which he was principally 
jmployed ; for that they did not absorb his whole time 
ipppars from a subsequent entry, to the etlect that fas ■ 
liad been working hard at hia manuscripts and i 
memoirs for London. 

'On thpRth of Fehruary,' he adds, 'at a dinner at Wynne's, 
iie English Minister, we received the news of Pitt's dmthJ 
Jonona that, not with s^tan ding my grief at this event, I di<la 
^" i composition of the new (Fox-Gn:ii\\)i%'\ n 
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try with unfavonralile eyoe ; I rather promised myself great 
results from it.' 

On the 16t.h of April he finished the introducttou to 
his * Fragments upon the Balance of Power in Europe,' 
and to his entire satiBfaction : 

' This introdaction, as rogarde power, fulness, and beauty 
of style, is indisputably the best piece on the larger aaie 
that I have ever written for the public. I read at t& is time 
daily, and oft#n many hours of the night, in the Bible, 
deeply captivated by this reading.' 

To bis biblical reading may be traced much of the 
high-wrought energy, the lofty spirit of aelf-sacrifioBi 
the contempt for preeent eWls, and the richtiess of 
imagery, which distinguished this production. It ww 
undertaken to promote a hopeful enterprise ; the oom- 
pleted parts of it were published to counteract the 
demoralising influences of ill success. Like the potltieal 
tracts of Burke, it abounds in passages of universal and 
permanent application. 

This work was sent to Mackintosh, then at Bnmbay, 
with a letter describing the state of events after the 
Peace of Presburg. The reply begins thus : — 

' I received your letter of the fith of May. I ha^-e n&A 
it fifty times since with the same sentiment which a Raman, 
at the extremity of Mauritania, would probably have felt if 
he bad received an account of the niin of liLs countiT, 
written the morning after the battle of Fbai'SBlia, with all 
the unconquerable spirit of Caki and the terrible energy of 
Ta«ituB. He would have exulted that tliei-e was something 
Oicsai' coutd not subdue, and ri-om which a deli^-crer and 
iven^r might yet spring. . . . iTOcewciNv^M 
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joiir two precious packets. I nawnt to all yoa aaj, e 
thise with all you feel, and admire ^ -[unlly your rea^M 
your eloquence throughout your mab-terly frogmeiit.' 

On the 7tli of October, Gentz wrote to toq Hai 
the historian : 

' The question is no longer about certnJu provinces, i 
the political equUibiium, but the individuul safety of e 
one IB at stake. You will know the sentence i^aini^t Palm. 
Berthier says he has oi-dera to shoot whoever should read 
writings such as thoae of Amdt, Gentz. Ac. The latemecinQ 
war against opinion, the extinction of thought, i 
Order of the day.' 

In December, 1806, Palm, a bookseller of Nurem- 
berg, was tried by court-martial for eictting to insur- 
rection by the circulation of liboht against Napoleon, 
condemned and shot. Gentz's last work was one of the 
allegwi iibela, and probably the moat irritating 
the sentence was general, and he cannot be fairly charged 
with being even the innocent and UBconscioiw 
this atrocity.' 



' ■ Tbe pamphlet was cnlitled " L'Atlemagne dau son Abusse- 
ment," and wu attributed to tbo pcu of M. Qt.-rili. Falm waa 
oSeicd his pardon upon ocmditiou that be gave up the tiQllior of Ibe 
work, which he refused lo do." (tJcoii's 'Lilo of Napoleon,' cb. 
uxiv. note.) All Oenti's tracts were avowed and DOUiiioiUi and 
' L'Allemag'iie,' *c. was not bj him. Sir Archibald Aliaon mention* 
the ■ Ftsgmenta upon the Balance of Power ' as oue of Mw spadallj 
inculpated. At a dinner ^ven by an eminent pablishei, Tliotmwj 
CnmplwU TOM! and, on the part of the anlhoia present, pro) 
* NajolcoD Ikinapune.' * Wh/ are we to drink li's licaltbl ' 
ibe aatuoished bosu ' Because be shot a bookacUci.' 
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The book was altio sent to Stadlon and the Empanti i 
and called forth letters from each which detenniaed 
him to return to Vienna. Shortly afterwards he re- 
ceived a letter from Prince Czartorieki with a ring 
(worth from 1,200 to 1,500 dollars) from the Emperoi 
Alexander ; a present which gratified him the leea 
because he had just heard of the peace between France 
and Russia, the treaty of M. d'Ouhril, which the Em- 
peror subsequently refused to ratify. His retirement 
from the Prussian service had in no respect impaired 
his reputation or authority with Prussian princes and 
statesmen ; and we find the most distingmsbed of them 
repairing to him for counsel and aid as soon as they 
had reason to anticipate a breach with France. Stein 
has long conferences with him: Prince Louis carries 
him off to a grand hunting party given by Prince 
liObkowitz at Eiseuberg, where the coming crifiie ia 
discussed ; and on the 30th of September orrivea 
General Phtill with a letter from Count Haugwitz, then 
at the head of affairs in Prussia, inviting him to the 
Prussian head-quarters at Naumburg. He arrived there 
on the 3rd of October, and formed part of the royal 
and ministerial suite till the 1 7th; a brief interval 
pregnant with momentous events, which he has minutely 
and scrupulously recorded in one of the most remark- 
able historical documents now extant.' It contains a 
complete exposure of the luiparalleled folly, corruption, 
and incapacity of the Prussian ministers and genemla* 



' ' Jonrnal dc oc qui 

<ine j'ai fait au Qoartie 
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n'est ajrivf deplna marqDBDt iJads le Vojlfrt 
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who managed to fix upon the very worst time for com 
mencing hostilitieB, and the very worst mode of conduct* 
ing them. 

Afl usual, Pruasia miaaed her opportunity of throw* I 
ing a decisive weight into the acale. Hhe hesitated till! 
the Austriana had been beaten at Aust«;rli;z, and com-V 
pelled to aign peace at Presburg; and then, wital 
England alienated by her acceptance of Hanover ondj 
Russia uncertain} she defied Napoleon, who i 
short work of her at Jena. Gentz's narrative leavaifl 
us in doubt whether her policy, if it merits the nama» 
was owing to the King's weakness or the corruptioaf 
of his advisers. Haugwitz laboured hard to provflrfl 
that the war was rendered inevitable by the national ff 
feeling shared and encouraged by the Queen and Princfl 
Louis, and that the ruinous delay was owing to thed 
almost invincible repugnance of the King, The graafti 
object was to reconcile the late subserviency to FranodI 
with this sudden display of otfendod dignity ; and for ■ 
this purpose the first pen in Germany waa to be secured. 
' The object for which I wished to see you,' says Haug- 
witz to Gentz, ' is the most important it is possible to 
imagine ; it is the interest and success of our enter- 
prise. Vou cannot, must not quit us. Besides, I 
answer for everything. I know that they will be c 
tent in Vienna with what you will do here. Never w 
you have done a more essential ser\-ice to the gener 
cause. I will take care of your horses, of your lodgin 
of every til ing.' 

The service for which he was especially wanted i 
^rto revise the King*s letter to Napoleou aad tU% i 
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manifesto prepared by Lombard, who, with eome diffi- 
culty, is persuaded to make important changes ia boti. 
' When tlie task of revision was completed, Lombard told 
me that the King wns extremely anxious for the publication 
of thifi ninnife«to ; that he waa unwilling to draw the §wartl 
without a declaration of the motives, and that I ahoold do 
them a great service by hastening the translataon ns much 
as possible. I nndertook it on my return to my lodgings, 
and, having devoted the whole night to it, finished it \>f 
eight in the morning (Oct. 7th). I saw this mx>nung a 
number of [wrsons, and especially a great number <:^ officers 
of the royal suite. I can aver with perfect truth that every 
man I met in the streets addi-essed me with neiirlj the same 
compliment : " You are hera fJod he praised I This time, 
then, we shall not be deceived." On reflecting on all that 
WB3 fatal in a situation where such guarantees were needed 
to calm distrust and fear, I began at the same time to HOs- 
pect that the effect produced by my presence might well have 
been the piincipal motive in inviting me. Many things I 
have observed since have confirmed me in this opinion.' 

At all events, they were determined to get as much 
work as they could out of him : for the next day, after 
dinuer, Haugwitz requested him, in the King's name, 
to draw up a proclamation to the army, on the subject 
and character of the war; another addressed to the 
Prussian public in the same sense : and (what naturally 
struck him as odd) a prayer to be recited in the 
churches. 

In noticing the letter, Napoleon Bpoke of it as a 
wretched pamphlet, such as England engaged hireling 
authors to compose at the rate of 5001. a year, adding, 
fjtat aony fQt my brother, who does not undawtond 
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reDcii language, and haa certainly never read that 
ipftody.' He also made light of the manifesto ; but 
it a good deal of his indifference on this ecoro was 
acted, is betrayed by the tone in which he assailed 
s reputed author in his bulletins. Edged in between 
ter sarcasms levelled at the Queen, we find a Btate- 
tat that pubhc Indignation is at its height against 
i authors of the war, especially Her Majesty and ' a 
etched scribe named Gentz, one of those men without 
Qour who sell themselves for money.' ' 

He received no remuneration in any shape for his 
Ticea on that occasion ; and to be calumniated in 
;h company was a distinction of which he had good 
kson to be proud. At the same time it was a serious 
itter for either man or woman to have this kind of 
irk set upon them. Gibbon winds up the third 
apter of his history with some striking reflecliona 

the wide-spread and far-reaching tyranny of the 
ssars. * To resist was fatal, and it was impossible to 
. *' Wherever you are," wrote Cicero to Marcellus, 
remember that you are equally within the power of 
e conqueror." ' A similar train of reflection was sug- 
■sted by the prostrate condition of the Continent when 
ipoleon's power was at its culminating point, and the 
lected objects of hia vindictiveness, with the fete of 
e Due d'Enghien before their eyes, were shunned or 
imed off by neutral or friendly t«rritoriee, as the 
>i]nded stag is expelled or avoided by the herd, 
adame de Stael had to make a long and perilous 

t 'Mis^isble Bcribe. nnmmu Oentz, on de cea hommiM «xa 
■Mr qui M veadeDt pour du IWgent.' 
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lit to reach a precarious reeting-place,' and Gentz, 
a servaDt of the Houae of Hapiiburg, was told to 
keep aloof from their capital for feai of compromiBUig 

* As they would not have me in Vienna, dnoe NapoleoD 
had assailed me in the most violent terms in his Berlin 
bulletins, I travplled on the 12th of November to Prague, 
and settled down in a wretched quarter there. I was so 
poor, that a loan of 400 paper florinB from one Rembolilt, 
Diebriehstein's secretory, was of the greatest moment to me. 
What further was to become of me I knew not. Every 
journal brought the worst news of the progress of the 
French, the entire seporution of England &om the Con^- 
nent,' &<:., Ac 

This, if ft strange, is by no means a dishonourable 
position for a man who Lad just been held up to public 
contempt by an emperor for selling his pen to princee ; 
nor was he more than temporarily depressed by it : 

' t was, notwithstanding, almost always in the finest tone 
of mind ; passed the livelong day in tlie best company ; and 
at this very time awoke in me the last passion which has 
chained me to a woman. The Duchess of Aeeranat, bom 
Princess of Courland, was tlie object. Tliis passion arcea 
soon aSi^T my arrival in Prague, where I spent nearly evety 

' ' Cerlca, on ne poiirail s'emjiCcher do la penaer, TEarope, jadia 
■i faoiletnent oaverio 4 tnuales voyageurs.eal deveaue sous rinflueDce 
de rKm^iereui NajjoK-on comme on grand tilet qui vous enlace 1 
chaqoe paa. , , . La g&jgraiihie de rEorapc, telle qua N^)o)f(iD 
I'a ^ite, ('•pprecd que trap bien pur le nialheur. Les dCtoats quH 
fallut prendre pniir £vilor bb puissaace £<aient d^jJL prte de deux 
mille Ueues, et maintenaDt, en paitant da Vieone m^rne, J'AUls 
rMuile & empruatcr le tenitoire aaiatique pour 7 ^cLapper,' — Dim 
Antd'Sml. 
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ling with the Princess, at the pleAsiint<>^t hotise i 
town. In the month of Deeember it rose to a pit<i of 
wildnees, of which my journal has retained the moat remark- 
able trnoes in lettei-s of fire. I wrote to Adam Miiller: 
•' The charms of this woman made me completely forget that 
there wero a sun and •stars bejnmd the heights round 
Pragne." Yet there was a oertaia independence and power 
in Ihia with outwiu-d circumstances so strangely contrasting 
^BndnesB.' 

^^B Exciting times, stirring events, great 
^^p«at things performed or attempted, warm the blood, 
kindle the imagination, increase sensibility, encourage 
enterpriae, and breathe hope. Whatever the cause, 
the secret hiatory of revolutionary times is full of pi 
dons, intrigues, and amatory adventures, which ap] 
rently absorb the thoughts and interests of the Bel 
same actors and actrest^s who are simultaneoui 
playing the leading parts in courts and camps befc 
the world : 

»' Pour mdiiter sod co 
J'u fait la guerre ai 
All revolutionary periods more or less resemble ' 
the Fronde in this respect ; and there is truth in the 
concluding remark of Gentz, that the capacity for a 
concentration of feeling in agitating and distracting; 
circumstances shows power. 

' 1807. — The beginning of this year was distinguished by 
my ""^ passion for Joanna of Courlund. It was first, after 
* short duration, interrupted by an adventurous journey to 
lT«chod, where I off my own hand {an/evjuite Fau»l) treated 
Count Gatz^a for the provisional occwpuXVin ti V 
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ileeian fortreAs^s by Austrian troops. (This ooonrred 
■ 10th to the 17th of Jauuiiry.) On my return, I 
found all changed ; Wollmoden in posseedon ; my folly re- 
warded as it deserved. StUl the oecillatione of the pssaions 
lasted tax into March, when (with Mohrenheim's help) ti 
finally ceased. The descriptions are curious, bat cool 
be preserved.' 

Alx)ut this time he received 500 loma from i 
tbe English Minister at Vienna, and, ' rather nnex- 
pect«dly, 500 ducata, with a ring in brilliants worth 
400, from Prince Czartoriaki,' on tbe part of RuGsia. 
In June another 600 louis from England, and in July 
we find bim with horses, carriages and cook, eimk in 
endless enjoyments and frivolities with the Princeaa 
Bagration, the Duchess of Weimar, tbe Duke of Coburg, 
and the whole fine world of Carlsbad, where the news 
of tbe Treaty of Tibit had just arrived. But with him 
dissipation never implies idleness. He is constantly 
occupied with what he calls tbe higher politic8> al- 
though in the spring he complains that they -were 
slippery ground for him. He did not wish to break 
with Russia : he could not break with Austria ; and 
both, owing to the 'mis-screwed' condition of the 
world, were on warlike terms with England. He, 
however, wrote and addressed to Canning a strong 
memoir on the Russian war-manifesto, which he had 
cause to believe was well received; and in May, 1808, 
the Duke of Portland, his particular friend, l^eing then 
at the bead of the ministry, a considerable credit was 
opened to hira in England, which at once relieved him 
fiwm all pressing cares. He thea gtiea ^ 
tending to spend the aummet tVcTe-. 
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* There I iminedjately made the acquaintance of Madame* 
de Stael, who wsa trarelliDg in North Gemiany with August 
WUholm Schlegel and Siemondi; and, few other visitora 
hairing arrived, I pHSsed several remarkable days with her : 
ftcGompamed her to Pima, — for I dared not enter Dresden , 
— &nd sutferMl myself to be deeply fascinated by her cleveV J 
flatteries, which at length assumed a really passionate ch>f>l 
nu:t«r and awoke the jealousy of her two companions. 
wrot« to Vienna, where ahe had paefied the winter, that I yrat 
the first man of Germany." 

Madame de Stael was quite as anxious to please as C 
woman as a wit, and in her advances to celebrated meU 
with a turn for gallantry, she did not leave the im'V 
pression that her speculations on the passions wert 
limited to the Platonic theory. Gentz'a political celw 
brity and social successes, bis glow and flow of mind, hil!| 
lofty defiance of their common foe, and hia professed " 
admiration for her genius, were sure to captivate her ; 
nor was it at all surprising tliat her learned companions 
were thrown Into the shade. She partially agreed witk j 
Byron: 

I bate your aathon who're all ButboT, — fellows 

In foolscap uniform turned up with ink.' 

Schlegel, although the vainest of mortals, 
:ned to drop into the background when she 
smui^ing herself in this fa.^^bion, and, much to bis d 
gust, was universally regarded as the original of t 
humble friend and complacent admirer in 'Corinna^" 
In a letter to Rabel, June, 1814, Gentz makes a most 
ungrateful return for Sladame de Stael's flattering at- 
tentions, and speaks slightingly of the political p 
book OB OennoDy : 
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'It contains same remarkable and admirably-imtten 
ohnpters on Germnn Uterttture. AU the rest is dubod-up 
rabbish. WLut does so diBgiiHting an egotist, wlio refen 
everything lo U* prirtfa de eceur, that is, to the wretchMl 
history of her (deservedly) nnsacceesTul love-trialB — what 
does or can she know about nations, or, for that matter, 
about individuuls, when it ia not revealed to her »e in Lhew 
chapters by a KOrt of inspiration 1 She set to once, and in 
right earnest, muking love to me : it was in 1^8. Ont of 
mere vanity, I then compelled myself to caltivatfi her. Slue 
flubeequently became unbearable to me. In 1813, die wrote 
me sotne foolish and nithal insoleat letters &om Stockholm, 
of a political caat. I answered her ooldly and slightingly. 
Thereupon she got wild, and bos sinoe talked of me in Eng- 
land as one who deserved worse than hanging. A oeirtaju 
power of execution cannot be denied to this lady : were she 
other than she is, and knew how to write so, she might 
become great. But since none, even with the highest so- 
called talent, can express anything greater than is in them, 
in her best compositionB she produces only emphatic chatter. 
I r^ard OhAteaubriand aa the manikin of her sjfecies.' 

Had matters been carried a little farther, we might 
have bad another Elle et LuL and Lui et EUe scandal. 
If, as is generally siippoaed, she was the heroine of 
Benjamin Constant's ' Adolphe,' she was not easily 
rebuffed or wearied out ; and we find ber again iaviling 
the attentions of Gentz in 1815 : 

' It is very kind of you to promise me a day to eompeo- 
sate me for that which deprives me of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Would Friday euit you ) ajid will you be so kind an to 
inform M- de Humboldt of your decision ) We should be 
too numerous, if I Ijrought together all those of my friends 
who are ambitious to make your acc^uointance; and y 
L pre&r convei'sing en petiA comili.' 
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On the 18th of February, 1809, Gentz received a 
ler from Count Stadion recalling; him to Vienna. 
He arrived there on the 21st, and the same evening 
had a long conference with the minister. The war was 
decided, and be was immediately eet to work on the 
manifesto, which was completed on the 30th of March, 
and warmly commended. The same day he began the 
glcanslation of it into French. The Austrians had their 
luck; on the 13th of May their capital was 
ain occupied by the French; and Gentz waa once 
wre a fugitive in strangely mixed, highly distinguished, 

I extremely iuteresting society, by which he was 
^urt^-d and flattered to the top of his bent. 

From his notes of what passed at head-quarters and 
about the Court, it would appear that the peraou chiefly 
to blame for this fresh catastrophe was the Emperor 
(Francis I. of Austria), who was constantly imposing 
confined views and obstinate will on his counsiellors, 
matter what their st-inding, reputation, or apparent 
dependence of control. It has been tndy and pointei 
remarked, tliat during his long reign — from 171 
to 1835— he was what George III. would have 
without a Parliament. Stadion complained to Gentz 
in the bitterest f«rms of the manner in which he had 
lieen forced to act against his confirmed convictions, 
and then made responsible for the very policy he had 
deprecated. Whilst the question of Uie continuation 
of the war was still pending, he refused to be compro- 
mised any further, and (September 26th) handed oi 
the portfolio of foreign affairs to Mettemich, who 
juacked on accepting it, 'This is the third time 
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make peace iii the mictst of a ministerial interregnum, 
wliiUt BoDaparte changes neither system nor inBtrn" 
inenta, and pureues his course without a jar.' A day 
or two before, Gentz wrote to a correapondeDt : 

' If yoii ask me who is minister for foreigo aSeun, I 
ahoulil be puizleil to tell you, though I pass my life with the 
two men between whom he must be aougbt. There an 
moments when one would be thought to be : moments when 
the other; moments when neither; momenta, a^gain, vhen 
both ; moments, lastly, when nobody. This i 
truth. Neither Mett«niich nor Stadion knows i 
actually drawn up the credentials of Lichteosteiu 1 * 






The scene of these events was Dotis ; and | 
allowance must be made for the terrible position o 
Imperial family, stunned and confounded by disagter 
and defeat. Till compelled to take part in their dis- 
tracted counsels, Gentz bore his eiile philosophically 
enough. At Havart, in Hungary, a wretched place, 
which he thought safer than Buda or Pesth, he saya; — 
'I lived almost exclusively with Sallust, Tacitua, 
Seneca, and Lucretius. By accident, the posthumous 
historical work of Fox fell in my way, which I read 
and commented with great indignation.' There also be 
began a translation of Burke's ' Letters on a Regicide 
Peace.' 

At a long Buhaequent period, when the Emperor 
Francis, who never much liked Gentz, was induced 
by a sense of his services to offer him a higher title, he 
refused, saying, he was content to be called the ftiend 
of Mettemich, It ia, therefore, curious to mark from 
hdveiae, begim 
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md cheriahed friendship sprang. When Mettemich'fi 
appointment was confirmed, Gentz resolved to leavH 
Dotia, Baying: i 

'I aliall never pardon him the indifference and levity 
with which he sees Count Stadion depart,and th? confidence, 
trttly nhockin^, with which he undertakes so terrible a task 
as that of the direction of affiurs at this tuoment. I will 
not even nourish the suspicion that he hae contributed IIL 
any miuiner to this scandalous reverae of Stadion : his osteoa 
Bible coDdtict is enough," 

He afterwards fully acquits Metternich of this 
imputation, which was clearly tmfounded ; nor does 
any ground appear for Mettemicb's refusal whicb 
would not have been equally applicable to any othsfl 
attached servant of the monarchy. Gentz's opinion 
liecomes more favourable on hearing Mettemicb's owa 
defence of his conduct, and he comes round altogethal 
after a long conversation on finance : I 

I ' Ho (M.) is decidedly opposed to the idea of meddling 
■ith ecclesiastical projiertj. He has developed to me in 
lb r«Bpect very aovind and very reB|>ectnble principles : be 
n pentiuulnd that all the moral Rtrength of the Austrian 
monarchy is to bo found in its being r«^r<Ied hy the world 
aa the centre aotl rallying point of nil tliut is left of ancient 
principles, of ancient forma, of ancient sentiments; and that 
it is this idea which, so long aa it can be maintained, will 
always gi%'e a large number of powerful allies to Austxia. 
This conversation has entirely reconciled me to Hottemich, 
ngftinst whom I had great complaints at the epoch of tlw 

It is certainly a plausible defence of the reactionaw 
Kflicy for wbicb Jlfettemicb, jually ot \),t\^u&t\'3 , w 
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Iteen made responsible. ' It is not possible,' r 
Gentz, soon afterwards, ' that tbe defects 
character should altogether spoil the just and wise 
views with which he starts for Paris.* Id Bonuniiig up 
the constitution and prospects of the Qovemmeiit at 
the end of 1610, he says : 

* Foreign afiaire tire not abnoluteJy bad in the hnnds of 
Connt Mettemich. He thinks lumself fortuiiat« : this is an 
excellent quaUty. He has resourciis ; he baa gavotr^/aire ; 
he doce not epiire himself pei'sonally. Btit he is frivolous, 
disaipiitieii, and presumptuous. If his star seconds him daring 
some years, he can take and give the State a very smtable 
position. But Iwware of new erisea. They will t 
him ; and (thanks to tbe radical view) he is bs d 
replace aa Count O'Donnell.' 



verthrav i 



On the 23rd of June, 1810, Gentz recordd, l 
allowable complacency, his reception at Toplitz by tlie 

Empress, the Emperor's third wife, who, amongst other 
flattering speeches, said, coupling him with Goethe, of 
whom she had just before seen a good deal at Carlsbad, 
' It is not given lo all to write like you, and yet be able 
to talk BO clearly and naturally with every one.' 

' In tbe following August arrives the Princess of Solma, 
afterwai-ds Duclieaa of Cumberland, to my tnste, the most 
beautiful woman my eyes ever alighted on, in everybody's 

lion one of the most amiable. She was now the son 
towards which my gaze was directed. ... To this day 
(after sixteen years) my soul swells when I think of thia 
ducbeas, and the goodwill with which she rewarded my 
honest homage 1 still reckon as one of the fairest a 
meats of my life.' 



It adorn- 1 
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Currency and maritime laws were the Bubjecta, 
uncongenial as they may be thought, with which he 
occupied the houra not devoted to hiyh-born beauty; 
and he treated both in a manner to command great 
weight and attention, if not universal approval, for his 
views. He drew up several papers on iinance for the 
English ministry, who, considering probably that what- 
ever they paid for was their own, quietly took credit 
for hia reaitoningii and reaearchea. Not so the Austrian 
financiers, who openly cou.-'ulted bim as the highest 
authority in this branch of domestic policy, and, gi 
as the pecuniary embarrassmentB of the empire pep* 
mltted, attempted to carry out his principles. 

We now pass on to the autumn of 1813, to the ev» 
of one of those emergenciea which invariably amumoned 
Oentz from the library or the drawing-room, like 
Cincinnatus from the plough. War was in tlie wind ; 
and he was wanted for the manifeato, which, having 
had early notice from Mctt^mich of the probability of 
its being needed, he had completed on the llth of 
August: war having been dechured on the 10th at 
midnight. 

It was read over and settled on the very evening of 1 
its completion, and published on the 17th. In tokea 
of the general approval, the Emperor Alexander, who 
arrived at Prague on the 15th, presented him with a 
diamond ring, the fourth or fifth he had received from 
the Russian Emperor, who had a peculiar fancy for 
giving rings. Here be breaks out in a strain which • 
contrasts strikingly with his review of his position ab. I 
Vknna in 1811, when, partly owing lo ilY-\i«a\V\i t 
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partly to the marriage of Maria IjouUa and Napoleon, 
e WHS sunk in the lowest depths of despondency : 

' Mj position in Prague was one of the pleasantest and 
,Ost interesting imnginable. I was now for several montkt 
le mediam of all-important political relations betwem 
Vienna and heRd-<]uarters, the channel of all authentic news, 
the middle point of all diplomatists and all diplomacy. AE 
went as I could wish : my health had become excellent, my 
name great. I had more money than enough.' 

The women then pUjed an important part iu public 
life, as they always must where the conduct of affairs 
is withdrawn from popular control and vested in indi- 
viduals, whether princes, priests, ministers, or generals ; 
and he aays he must fairly own that he ' learot a great 
deal from the quick-sighted and intriguing Princess 
Bagration, the enthusiastic but excellent Countess 
Wrbna, and the restless but clear-seeing Duress of 



On the 22nd of October, the news of the battle of 
IJeipsic, which had reached Prague the day before, was 
confirmed, and Gentz had the pleasing duty of ordering 
the illumination of the town, and the celebration of the 
Te Deura, according to the laudable practice of Chris- 
tian and Catholic conquerors i — 

■ It was a glorious moment for me. Tliat for which I 
had fought for twenty years seemed at last to keep the npper 
band. Circumstances made me one of the first organs which 

' This lady poshed l^e Frotceiant liberty or licence of divoroe 
to snch an eitremo as to be able to play at whiBt with three ex- 
husbands, wliiliil a fourth beLled oo her. Iu allaainn U> her pisctiw 
of pensioning Iheai ofi, it waa said, ' EUe te ruine atm 
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flnnonnce'l this great reverse of fortunp ; and the fall of ti 
Boverei^ty of the worhl. Had of the man who stood lit its 
heftd, was for ine, if not for every one, ft piire triumiih, dis- 
turbed by no retrospect, since I had not only never wavered 
in my principles and sentimentfl, but hnd drawn upon mysolf 
the personal hatred of Napoleon, ae not many monlhs befiire, 
on a despntch of my composition fulling into hia hands by 
treacherj- or accident, he had openly avowed.' 

In the joy of hie heart he goes on to expatiate on 
the merits of the various members of his eatablishment, 
especially on those of the French cook, Baatien, who 
accompanied htm everywhere. But we must 
at once to the Congress of Vienna in 1814, where all 
the potentates and master-spirits of the victorious side 
were congregated in one moving and glittering mass, 
and where everything of importance passed through 
hands or under his immediate notice. 

The first complete conference was attended by 
plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, England, Fraiit 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Russia. Whilst Gentz 
was amusing himself at a aoir^ at Madame Nessel- 
rode's, Ne?selrode came in and told him they had 
elected him First Secretary by acclamation. He had 
already been employed to draw up a declaration for 
the four great powers, England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia ; and he now took an active share in their de- 
liberations, besides discharging the proper dutiei^ of bia 
post. It seems, also, to have been an understood thing 
that he should actaapenman toanyof them whohadany 
proposition to make or line of policy to urge -, t\i<t graiwla 
eeiffneura of the period not being, petV»a\is Vx^OtAV; 
VOL, I, o 
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Bome of them, eo ready with the pen as their successors. 
Thus he was at work on a discourse to be addressed bj 
Count Herbertsfein to Count Stadion in introduciDg 
him to the Chamber. Stadion, hearing of it, writes 
him a joli billet, requesting to see it, and begs him w 
compose the reply, which he does. Besides writing a 
paper on the slave-trade for Castlereagh, he translates 
his lordship's letter on the affair of Saxony into French, 
and gives a memorable proof of his independence hy 
openly supporting it against his chief patron : 

' february \2, — At nine o'clock with Mettemich. In 
translating Caatlereogh's letter I felt lay ideits cleured and 
Btrengtiiened. At four at Talleyrand's. Conversation in 
which he does me the most signal justice. DukkI at Mett«r- 
nich's with "Wcflserbei^. After dinner, between eeven and 
eight in the evening, I bring oa the most importajib di^iiA- 
sion on Caatlereagh's letter, and hold to Mettemich (with 
Wessenberg for vitnese) the most energetic language he ever 
heard from me. This day is one of the most marking (mar- 
juatm) in the hiatoty of my public life : it will be perhaps 
h plus beau of my life,' 

Be.sddea doing bim signal justice in words, which 
cost the speaker nothing, Talleyrand, before the Con- 
gress broke up, preeeTited him with 22,000 florins, in 
the name of Louis XVIIL, which ia duly entered as a 
'magnificent' donation. From Lord Castlereagh he 
received (through Cooke) 600/, in ducats, and Ua pltu 
follea promessea. 

Numerous entries give evidence of the female i\ 
eace to which allusion has been made, and the raax 
in wJiich the pubtc inletest?. ■< 
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private by tlie select few who had charged thenuelvei 
with the re-settlement of Europe : 

' SepUmher 12, — Went to Prince Mettmruch : long OMKs 
veraation with him, not (imhuppily } on pubhc afl^irs, but on' 
his and m; relations with Madame de Sagan.' 

It would seem that this lady inclined to the do** 
trine of a plurality of admirers, as well aa a quick auo- 
cessioo of husbands. Two days after the diacuasion of 
Castle re-agh's letter, we fiod : 

' 1 i. — Eetiimed to Mettemich ; conversation with him — 
klaa ! — od the imLa|)py liaiton with la WindlBchgriitz, whiull 
Appears to interest him still more than the afiaira of the 

' 22. — Dined with Mettemich at Neaselrode's. M. in- 
forms me of bis definitive rupture with the Duchess, which 
is at present an event of the first order.' 

Here follows a specimen of a busy, if not exactly 
well-spent, day of rest : — 

* Sunday, ^ov. 6. — Went out at ten. Conversations 
different liinds with Mettemich. Returned at 
Count Clam \ long tali toUh Aim on hin neic pasaion fa 
Dorothee {Madame dt Pcriijord). Viait of the Due de 
CumpM) Chiaro, and sustained converHatinn with him. At 
four at the Princess Bagrattou's ; very remarkable conversa- 
tion with the Emperor of Russia, his projecte, his conduct, &a. 
Dined at Metternich'a with Wenzel, Lichtenstein, Binder, 
Neumann, ke. Long convertation with him on hi» affdiri 
of tfie hf.arl. At eight at Nesselrode's ; M. de Stein, who is 
Oold to me ; the famous General Lsharpe, who, in a conver- 
ntion with Foeio and me, betrays his bad principles without 
i-eeerve. Returned home at half-past ten, sjid «otY«i& «^. 
dttfrnteh Jbr £ukare8t.' 
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'Friday, 11 /A. — Visit to the King of Deimmrk — talked 

1 hour with him, Then Mettemidi ; loug con<ren«tion, 

eoTiatanUy fumtn^ more on llm cot^f^iiuled tDoimn than on 

butimtn.' 

' ISih. — Went out at eleven. At Mett«niich'B. 
turned. At half-paat one at TnUeymnd'a. From three to 
foiir, curious couvcrsution with the Diu'liesa of Sagan o 
ftitAl history with Mettemich. Pined at Count Berustorff's. 
Clam with me. At eight, geaeral conference at Mettemidi'i. 
Fate of Genoa decided. Ketumed at eleven, and worked M 
the proch-verbal till two in the morning.' 

High play went on almost nightlj, the fasMonnble 
game being ombre ; but literature was not entirely lost 
sight of by this gay and agitated throng : 

' Dined at Mettemiuh'a with Mme. Julie Zichy, Mma de 
"Wrbua, la Princesse Th^r^se, Mme. de Fnchs, Werner, 
Sehlegel, ic. After the dinner Werner read the first acta 
of his tragedy of Convjonde' 

The picture would be incomplete without a practical 
joke or two, to lighten the labours of the plenipoten- 
tiaries. At a dinner at the Duehess's, the conversation) 
' very free,' turned on the demoiselles H. ; and the 
merriment wae much enhanced on learning, after the 
departure of one of the party, Count Coronini de Carin- 
thio, that he was engaged to one of them. In the 
course of the evening Gentz received a written chal- 
lenge, as from the Count, to fight the next day. The 
forgery, though suspected, was not discovered imtU the 
following morning, and Gtmtz'a irritation v&a increased 
by a heavy loss the same evening at play. 

In the summary ol t\ie "jeai \ie aVa.'ws'Oo.^t^ia.« 
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>rdiiiai7 receipts in the course of it had amounted to ' 
it least 17,000 ducats, heeides his regular offidal 
jicome of about 9,000 florins, and the profits of his 
igency for Wallachia, obtained for him by Mettemich 
n 1813. 'The result is that all branches of my 
lomestic economy are flourishing : I have paid many 
lebts : I have completed and embellished my estab- 
ishment ; and I have been enabled to do a great deal 
)f good for my people. The aspect of public afiiiiw 
3 mornnful; but not, as at other times, by the im- 
Kwing and crushing weight suspended over oiu heads, 
3Ut by the mediocrity and folly of almost all the 
tctors ; and as I have nothing to reproach myself with, 
iie intimate knowledge of this pitiable course and of 
[ those paltry creatures who govern the world, far 
rom afflicting me, is a source of amusement, and I 
■ijoy the spectacle as if it was given express for my J 
Tie moments.' fl 

I Swift, who had mixed on the Bame terms with the 1 
Leming cla%, gave up his ' History of England,* 
Blaiming : ' I have found them all such a pack of 
[ would have nothing more to say to them.' 
1 Swift was a disappointed man, and G«ntz ' 

lie rest of the published day-books iooludes onljj 
|oDS of four months in 1819, July, August, Sep^ 
and December ; very important months fo4 
iny and Gentz's reputation, since the Carlebad'* 
I datee from them, and attempts have been 
Kto fasten on him the re8ponBi\)i\t."3 o^ \\ft ww.- 
reaolutioaa, A spirited defeaoe ^»* \»i>i^ 
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published by Joseph Gentz,' a relative ; bat it ^ 
needless, for no one now doubts that Gentz acted con- 
Bcientiously, in strict accordance with his avowed and 
confirmed principles. If there was a man in tbe world 
whom he reverenced more than another, whose good 
opinion he was moat snxious to secure, it was Adam 
Miiller, with whom he was in daily, almost hourly, 
communication whilst be was employed on the famous 
thirteenth article of the Bundesakt. The controversy 
raised by it could not be made intelligible to English 
readers without digressing widely into fields where 
they would be loth to follow ; and we can take only a 
cursory glance at the rest of Gentz's public or political 
career, although bis energy and industry never flagged, 
and, independently of his unpublished official labours, 
we could point to printed papers from his pen on every 
prominent question of European interest from 1819 till 
1832. How he continued to be regarded by contem- 
poraries, we learn from such indications as a passage 
in Chateaubriand's ' Congr^s de Verone,' who states 
that, on accepting the portfolio of foreign affairs in 
1822, liesides the usual letters to foreign ministers, he 
addressed 'n?i mot partieulier' to M. Gentz, knowing 
hia influence with Metternich, and knowing also that 
the principal ' contrarUtS ' would come &om the 
Cabinet of Vienna. This mot paHioidier b^fias : — 



■ FriedrioA Gmtt tt-nd die keuUge PoUtik. Toa Josef 0«nti- , 
Zweite AQHage. Wien: 1861. 

ft&T die TagchUtrher von Friedri^k tJpntt uiJ ffiyrn Van- . 
^^ A'aohttort. (EinSacVMag fa Ae^ Sobritt ■ E'riodrtct (J 
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' Me voili miniutre, monsieur. M. le Prince 
Mettemich voua communiquera peut-etre la lettre t 
j'ui rhonneur de liii mauder tout le detail. Mainte 
ne m'abandonnez pas : je suia sur la br^che.' 

G-eotz was assailed as reactionary, and lie vaa so in 
one sense ; for from the time when (to borrow the 
beautiful metaphor of Canning) ' the spires and turrets 
of ancient eBtablishments began to reappear above the 
subsiding wave,' he was tremblingly alive to signs in 
the political horizon which threatened a return of the 
deluge. The P'cench Revolution of 1830 startled him ; 
but be was amongst the first to deprecate a recurrence 
to the fatal course pursued by Germany in 1793, and 
to point out that there was nothing menacing to the 
peace of the world in the change of dynasty in France. 

His multifarious correspondence also bears testimony 
to his large views, as well as to his vast knowledge, 
especially his letters to Adam Miiller. Persoos of dis- 
tinction, from all quarters of the world, press eagerly 
(or bis opinion on the subjects which interest them. 
Thus, the penultimate Earl Stanhope, a very clever and 
accomplished nobleman, keeps him fully informed, at 
inteT\'als from 1825 to 1828, of the changes in the 
English ministry, as well as the leading measures 
before Parliament, and earnestly presses for his advice.' 
Goethe liega him to employ bis infiucnoe with bia 
powerful friends to forward a literary object, and graoe- 

■ £Brl Staohope'a letten on written In Qennoti, aai begin ■ iij 
daat nnd honoured friend.' The complelest oollvutioii of QKia>a.\ 
^^|ltiT« writings we are aoqnoiDted with, waa made 
^^MMoffw in tie Ubnuy at Clievemng, 
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fully recals the period when they ' conversed in the 
most cultivated society on the affairs of the heart and 
mind.' Alexander and William Humboldt write fre- 
quently. But space compels us to conflne ourselves to 
the correspondence with Eahel,' in which Gentz pours 
out his whole soiJ with the frankness and felicity of 
expression which are traditionally stated to have made 
h'Tn SO fascinating a talker. 

Her husband's handwriting was the clearest and 
neatest ever seen, not excepting Person's or iia. 
Piozzi's. Hers was all but illegible ; and we note the 
fact for the benefit of those who attach impoitanee to 
penmanship as an indication of character, 'Since I 
often read your letter of March,' writes Gentz, ' I have 
copied it, to get over the torment of your bad hand- 
writing, and preserve the enjoyment unimpaired: I 
now copy all your letters.' Yet they were not love- 
letters ; at least not what Germans call love-letters ; for 
they might pass for such in most other countries, and 
may be compared in this respect to a celebrat«d poem 
by a gifted lady (Mrs. Norton), beginning, * I cannot 
love thee,' and containing some tolerably significant 
assurances that she could. On the 2Ist of September, 

11810, he writes: 
' It has really been an endless mistake, — shall I say of 
Onra or Nature's 1 — that we never arrived at love for each 
otiier, — I mean to ordinary complete love. A i«lation would 
have burst forth between us, the like of which the world has 
had but few. Instead of this, we have botli of as wasted 
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.or best on peopk (Leut«), as you dlatlugiiisli th.is cliuis; aad 
are, each in & way, impoverishod. You stotxJ higher, eaiWi^ 
more freely aud farther, than I.' 

^^t Byron would not have thought it a mistake : 

^^^B ' No friecid like to a vomEin man diacovera, 

^^^1 80 that they have not been cor may be lovera.' 

^K Then, with a rare frankness and eel f-kn owl edge, 
|BEkot2 goes OQ to attribute his constant slownces or 
■^incapacity to seize the goods the Gods provided him to 
* the meanest of all human knaveries, namely, vanity, 
the stupid striving for appearances, which cheats us out 
of all true enjoyment, out of the entire gemiine reality 
of life.' ' We shall presently find Rahel valuing Gentz 
for his childlike betrayal of his weakness, as when he 
writes ; ' Now, I beg of you, love, to write soon again, 
and soon again to flatter me in your heavenly way. 
Your flatteries are a true voluptuous soul-bath, out of 
which one comes refreshed and strengthened.' Most 
people would expect him to come out enervated ; yet 
there are women who by applauding what is public- 
spirited, by sympathising with what is noble and ele- 
vating, really brace the nerves of the author, the artist, 
the orator, the statesman, the patriot, or the philan- 
thropist, for his allotted task. Steele said of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings that to love her was a liberal edu- 
cation. At all events the taste for flattery from 
female lips is not a very uncommon nor a very cul- 

' ■ Aocuraed be the loflj opinioa in nliich the mind ')iTe,^\v«t^\ 
•acancd the hlindiag at s/ip«aranc«s by w\Aci\i ooi 
yipremedl '~-.finut. 
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pable one, ' Vaus fiattez, coquine, mah n'importe, 
I Jlattez tovjoura : c'est bien ag^'Sable' Gentz, too, 
waa all made up of Bensibility and nervousness — a 
complete conductor of electricity, as he says some- 
where — an Eoliau harp, which trembled at every passing 
breeze ; and much of the fimcy and feeling that light 
and warm his style may be traced to hia Buscepti^Utf 
to temporary impressions : 



'They were but the wind pasung carelassly o 
Asd all tlie wild sneetnesa they waked wss 



jeptiWUt^J 



I 



I 



He writes to Rahel in 1815: — 'That ia the true ^ttu 
de Portugal, classic in form and substance. Scents are 
an important circumstance in life.' ' I am well ; God 
be thanked. (What happiness II) I am living alter- 
natively in Baden and Vienna. I breakfast alternately 
on brioches, with excellent butter, or other godlike 
eatables. I have got furniture at which the heart 
leaps, and am less afraid of death.' He baa been known 
to remonstrate very seriously with Mettemich on the 
negligence of hia cook, and the tendency of a bad 
dinner to impair the mental powers, and impede in- 
stead of 'lubricating' business. ' Dea fieura et dea 
livrea, voilu. tout ce qtC'd faut a Tua vie,' exclaima 
Madame de Roland, who, if she was not belied, required 
a few accessories. But Gentz, in failing health, found 
his chief solace in books and flowers. The date of one 
of his letters runs thus : 

' Weinhinii, a qtiarler of an how from VUnna, the 28tA 
g/ Sfptsinher, 1825.— In a room before a large plate-glass 
window, through which 1 owftAooY m^ 'toia ^is&ias « 
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^BMi^^ ^y gf^ot bouquet of flowers, as aet in a &ame, ti 
dear dark-liluo sky, and with dxteen degrees of kcat. 
if you saw it ; is it not I ' 



We find Lamartine 



tomplainiog that be has lin 



I 



' ' J'u trcip vu, trap Benti, trop aimS de ma rie.' 

So Geotz compl&ins that through his brain, over 
life, have passed too many events, thoughts, co 
binatiom, works, men, destinieB, for the memory 
grapple with, or for him to dwell with plea 
past, 'I am, and I was atall times, condemned to the 
sent ; and although all pasiiions, nay to a certain de( 
all unrest of desire and enjoyment have subsided in 
yet the charm of the Present is still too strong.' 
was an illuatrationof Lord Lytton's new organ or faculty 
of 'Weight'; and his philosophy of enjoyment might 
be summed up in the graceful words of Horace Twiss'a 
lAmpublished song : 

' Tlie night lisa spread ita parting wings 

To join iha days before it ; 
And as for what the morQin;? brings, 

The morning mi^U bang o'er it.' 

Soon after Kotzebue had been stabbed by 
Gentz received a threatening letter, stating that, as he 
was not worthy of dying by tlie dagger, poison had 
been destined and prepared for him: that be hod long 
been condemned as a traitor who had undermined the 
freedom of his country. This letter had a terrible effect 
on him. He excused himself from dining with. 
foreign ambassador, bis assured Mend, ^ii& lot %. 




h. ^J 
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together did not venture to leave the house, and hardly 
to eat. Vamhagen, who speaks of the letter as a oiystl- 

' fication, cites the alarm felt by the victim as a proof 
of hifi nervouanesa at the approach of danger or the 
thought of pain ; hut men of his temperament are not 
necessarily wanting in firmness or courage, and so 
womanly fear was betrayed by Gentz when he passed 
through the outposts of hostile armies to beard Napoleon 
in his pride. 

He was above the middle height, and his features 
indicated decision and self-confidence. He was frank 
to the verge of imprudence, and could not dissemble or 
dissimulate, if he would. Whenever he tried to adopt 
the diplomatic manner, he failed so egregiously that a 

' ' foreign minister ' (Paget, we believe) said he could 
always tell at a glance when Gentz wanted to delude 
or work upon him ; for there was invariably the same 
stolen sidelook of inquiry and doubt. He commonly 

I gave up all attempt at reserve or concealment with a 

I laugh. 

^ Few in declining years would be ready, with F^nelon, 
to live their lives over again precisely as they had lived 
them. Many, after playing ' no unnoticed part,' would 
exclaim with James fcjmith : I 



< Would I reeame it P Oh 1 no— 

Font iicU are done — the jeat grows stale, 
The w&niug lamps bum dim aai pole, 
And reaaun aska eta bono t ' 



I But a large number, perhaps the majority, 
?ap at the proposal to 'have XiacV ^Itovt ■^cM.'Ca^' 
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wild freshness and its buoyancy, if they migbt reta 
the dear-bought lessons of experience : 

' Oh, who would not welcome thnt moment returning 
When pftsMon first waked ft new life through bU frame, 
And his Boul, like the wood that grows precioua in bumui^, 
Gave out all its eweete to lore's esquiaitu dame P ' 

This boon, this blessing (if it be one), was rirtiuJly 
vouchsafed to Gentz, who, in his siity-fifth year, was 
suddenly restored, as if by immersion in Medea's caldron 
instead of the baths of Gastein, to exuberant health and 
vigour — moral, mental, and physical — of mind, of body, 
and of heart. The miracle — for it eouads like one — 
with its memorable effects, had best be read iu hia own 
glowing language.' In a letter to Rahel, 22nd .Sep- 
tember, 1830, after apologising for a 'long, very long' 
silence, he continuea : — 

' The first commencement of this happy reroIutioD arose 
out of the dir II instance that my health, which for Sftecn 
yotTB hA<l Buffered grievously — not so much bj special attacks 
of illoesB, as by incessunt discomfort with the gout — has, 
thirittg the laet two years, experienced a rc^nemtion little 
short of mimculoua. I feel mvself at present thoroughly 
veil, and have a keen sense of welUbeiog, such as I scarcely 
experienced even during the best years of my life. Que coD- 
aeqneocc of this, amongst otliers, wor, tlint not only has my 
mind regained its entire youthful fif«huees, and my henrt 
its fall Busceptibilitj, but also that my person has become 
strikingly rajruni, and all my bodily facnltlua are again at 
my (lisposaL At my Limn of life, it is almont ludicrous to 

' The tallowing cximcti from bU It-ilm to Bolu^t, arc taken 
(nitD B UnOHUtloQ (tievuTpuL'lkltd^uI tlus Kiic* Vi; Ut.^\(Aft,>^ 
/ Ureei:v. 
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■ apeak in such terms of myself; but, as I can make the e<nt- 
I munication witb perfect trutli, since it is made to me eret; 
day and from every aide by others, why should I wiUihoU 
from yon, my aympathieing friend, the satisfiiction of heKnng 
it from myself) I could produce to you, in support of il, 
teatimoniea from persona who have not seen me for some 
time, which would leave no doubt at all on your mind. My 
apprehenKion of death, which is well known to yon, is on 
this Bccuitnt, though not altogether effaced, yet stall so mnch 
cast into the shade that it seldom aaHailti me ; and I already 
hegin tacitly to reckon upon attaining at leaat the estiaortli- 
nary age of Bonat«tt«u. 

1 will now be somewhat prepared to underetand 
what follows. 

'Along with my returning health, I have thrown myself 
K once more into the world and into social life, which I had 
I for many years renounced. The satisfaction with which I 
I was everywhere received, proved to me that I could still veij 
' well minntain my place in this circle. My increasing re- 
pngnnncc to public business, — thongh I have never for an 
instant ceased to attend to it conscientiously, — my growing 
fear of Bolitaty study, which always presented to me nothing 
but melancholy conclusionB, — have contributed, each in ita 
way, to this change in my mnnner of living. I attached 
myself chiefly to the society of women, who have alivsya 
been agreeable to me, UTvi who are at the- pre»mt day far 
abovn m^H—amch more than they were twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. I made my court (na people call it) to noni«> at 
them, and procured for myself in this woy particular intereet 
among the general range of society. Thitt. I could ever again 
be in love, 1 regarded as ft thing impossible, though I nevov 

IthelesB felt that, to enjoy in perfertion my renewed and re- 
generated existence, I ought to arrive once more even at 
this extreme limit. My presentiment has been realised ia 
S mast imexpect«d way. Tojow'^ni'a&^.Mii.'ViB.tti' " 



realise d io | 
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t towards others I continnt myself with not foi 
mying. tlmt Bince la«t winter I have borne in my bosom > 
passion of plater Ktrength than any which I ever felt duria|f 
my earlier life — that this passion was indeed accidental 
its origin, but that I have since intentionaUy fostered 
cherished it. 

' Toil will be astonished — perhaps horror-strickei 
I tell you that the object of this passion is a girl of 
years of age, and, what is more, a daiiseuae. I recjnin 
my confidence, not merely in youi- good nature, but in your 
Hbendity (in the old and lofty sense of that word) — in your 
exalted views, so much above all that is commonplace — in 
your enlarged mnge of thought — in your tolerance — I re- 
quire all this to obvinte the apprehension tlrnt you will at 
e condemn me upon my own oonfesajon, without grace or 



tal in A 

IB all ' 






' Yet when I assure you that the intercourse with thia 
rl has poured out upon me a fulness of felidty Buch as I 
have never known or felt before, — that this ist«rcourse has 
been to me not only the counterpoise of numerous anxieties 
under which othenvjae I should have in&lhbly succumbed, 
but aleo the upholding principle of my cheerfuhiess of spiritfl) 
my health, and my life — I think you will !« inclined not 
only to encuae me, but also to admit, with your usual en- 
lightened candour, that the peroon who could thus work upon 
me, beiddeB the unbounded beauty by which she enchuins me, 
must also possess Other qualities which account for a relation 
such as I have depicted. 

' This person is now in Berlin. If on other acoounta you 
hi4>pen still to concern yourself about the Theatre, you will 
probably hear of her ; but / feel anziooB that you should 
§t€ her once or twice, if it be only gpon the stage. I bnow 
from other evidences that you set a hij(h value upon the 
pjieamnce of people, and you are right 
am thereforo anyUung nther titUi va^St^xtscvX. \t& 



^npk I am 
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impression which tliis Fanny may make upon you ; imd I 
entreat you to take an oppoi'tiuiity of writing to me apon 
the Bubject. 

' Together with the eenaibility to social antusemente, to 
feminine beauty, to love, — I still tremble when I speak the 
word ftloud, even before ywi, — there has been newly revivM 
in me the aenfflbility to poetry. I avail myself of everr 
leisure hour to read poetry — ancient and modem — Lstin, 
German, Italian, French. How far I have gone in this 
fiiToiirite occupation, yon shall judge by one example, the 
particular circunistajicee of which mnnot be without toterert 
for you.' 

After BQentioning how Heine's poems bad iallen to 
his way, and fascinated him, he proceeds : 

' At this moment I marvel at the courage which it has 
reijuii'od to lay before you such a train of thoroughly unex- 
pected confessions, — to tell you that I feel myself rcyeuni, 
— that I am in love, — that I adore a dan»ruae, — and that I 
sympathise with Heine ! You are, however, the only petnoa 
in the world with whom I could hazard such avowals, nor 
could I even have hazarded them with you, unless this letter 
■were going hy an Austrian courier to Berlin. Almost every 
matter which it contains could only be written in tlio sti'ict«et 
confidence ; but I waa for a long time aecuatoraod to think 
mth you, to feel with you, and never to vdl from you even 
my most hidden weakueafiea. If you, on your aide, have 
remained the same, — and how can I possibly doubt it 1 — 
reward my confidence with a letter in the old well-known 
style, friendly or reproachful, as you please. Acquaint m6 
at the same time how matters go on with you, with your 
health and temper, with your temporal and eternal well- 
being, We two ought never to separate as long us we 
bvetUhe. Pray chime in with this sentiment, and appease 
speedx]y the longing ot jomt S^t'oiviteeQi, G^^svi.' 
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^^r Opera-goere of mature years will not need to 

told who this wonder-working Fanny was, but a few 

details relating to her may be welcome to a yoimger 

generation. The Opera ut Vienna was small, and 

hardly worthy of the Austrian capital ; but it enjoyed 

a high authority in the musical world, and the ballet 

^wae conducted upon a scale that enabled it to rival those 

HJC Paris and Naples. In 1828-29, the leading t^an- 

^^muaes were Fanny and Ther^se Ele^ler, sisters, and 

^Kntives of Vienna. Their father had been a familiar 

attendant for many yeara on the great composer, Joseph 

Haydn, who left him a considerable legacy, which, from 

DO fault of his, was soon reduced to little or nothing. 

Of their mother we know nothing, except that, bred up 

in theatrical company of the lower sort, she had no 

scruple in agreeing with her husband to turn their 

daughters' personal attractions and aocompUshments to 

the b*«t account. 

Barbaja, the director of the Opera at Naples, en- 
gaged them for the San Carlos Theatre when mere 
children, and being also director of the Court Theatre 
n( Vienna, brought them out at it as soon as he 
thought them sufficiently advanced to be produced 
with effect. They created a sensation ; their repu- 
became Emropean ; and Fanny's style of 
tscing, independently of her exceeding loveliness, 
i exactly adapted to attract admirers of culti\'ated 
tOKte. ' Poetry put in aitioii ' was not too complimen- 
tary a phrase. The Duke de KeichstAdt fell despe- 
rately in love with her, and might he seen day al 
day walking up and down neat \icr \tAgi\i^*-, m 

VOL. J. 
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' Poetry put in aitioii ' was not too complin 
a phrase. The Duke de Keichstadt fell de; 
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hope of a chance such aa hefell Faust with MargaM ; 
but he was disappointed, and, although rumour has con- 
nected lier with hie premature death, they never met in 
private at all. 

Gentz was simultaneously struck, and eagerly sought 
an introduction, which was by no means so easy as may 
be thought. There was, indeed, no ' mother of the 
maids' to watch over the morals of the 'corps de 
ballet,' but the theatres were under the guardianship of 
a public officer, the Coimt de Galleoberg, who was 
in the liabit of inviting to his bouse the performers, 
male and female, who stood highest in public esteem : 
and it was perfectly understood that any acquaintance 
beyond their own circle must originate with him. For 
some time the Count refused to introduce Genta, either 
to tantalise him, or to save him from the apprehended 
folly ; hut the envied privilege was at last granted, and 
SO assiduously followed up that he at length obtained 
exclusive possession of the prize. He was reputed rich 
on the strength of his prodigal expenditure : be wag 
celebrated : he was the familiar companion of the great ; 
and there were other reasons why the mother gave him 
the preference over younger rivals ; for he certainly owed 
his success, in the Br^t instance, to the shameless 
venality of the mother, and the poor girl resigned her- 
self to her destiny with a sigh. How he gradually won 
upon her may be collected from his letters ; and the 
enduring attachment she eventually contracted for hiin, 
when tlie tie was once formed, does credit to her undetv 
Btanding and her heart. 

Two years before, in xefeitiii:*; \.o "^^Ja^* \«a«sm^ 
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^BiendatioD of some verses in the Cov.rrl-ef Fran^aisjhe 
said that he had left off reading veraea for many years, 
always excepting Virgil, Horace, and Liican ; that the 
mIj Freni'h piet he could still endure was Racine ; and 
^t tooking for verses in a French newspaper would 
t to him like taking a stroll into « pesthouse. His 
taste for Heine's ' Buch der Lieder,' there- 
fore, is not the least striking feature of the traosfor- 
mation. 

The subject of his love is resumed, after the lapse of 
a month, with the same vividness and intensity which 
render us loth to abridge the letters relating to it. 

Pey form, in fact, the very keystone of his character, 
1 contain many striking passages unconnected with 
passion. But we can only find room for two or three 
re, 
' Prcsburg, Oclobor 18, 1830, 
' The best instructed iimong the ordinary people a 
me think and afiiiin (for my connection with her is the a 
ject of endless talk in the aociety here, where I hd 
(uvour) that I hfive conquered her only by what is called a 
rfoipifncf. This of itself would be singular enough ; 
still it 16 very far fi-om being the truth. I have gained her 
singly and oscluaively hy Uie magical power of m;/ dtvf, 
\Vlien Bho first kucw me, she neither Imow nor evMi con- 
ceived that there exixt^d anywhere aueU a love, and u hun- 
dred times over she han confestted to me that I hod unfolded 
t«) her a new world by the manner in which I belmved to 
Ler from the very first moment, and stjl! further by the 
revelation of a love the ]HW»ihility of which elie had never 
dreamt of, and which is, I must own, neither fi«<taont nor 
Don. Here alone lies the whole key of the ^bftuunwfDXRb 
vill natlerat&nd, as u mnttor t^ OQttTW, &aX \. lUE^nK ■««» 
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sill}" enough to eTcpect from her a return of passion, in tlie 
DArrower sense of the word. I never imagined that aim 
oould '"fall in love " with me, for even in the full fervour of 
passion my reason does not abandon me. It wu enough foi 
me to inspire her with a sentiment floating between friend- 
ship, gratitude, and love : and I did in fact 8ncc«ed — for men 
succeed in everything which they struggle for with complete 
energy and genuine perseverance — in ao planting and ton- 
firming this feeling in her mind, that it by degrees filled her 
whole soul, and at this moment, iinleas all the evidences 
deceive me, it cannot be supplanted or overoome by an/ 
other feeling whatever. 

' Ifow imagine what it is, at my time of life and witli i^ 
few remaining pretensions, to see a pa^on like mine tfani 
rewarded I Imagine la mtiafaction, de Pamour-proj/rf, from 
which no human being can disengage himself, and least of 
all one who takes as much pleasure in flattery an you and I 
do ; imagine the bleasedness of daily, undisturbed interconne 
with a person in whom everything raviRhes me, — who does 
not require, in order to produee this effect, "to rise like 
a coniplete Venue out of the sea," aa you express it in a 
divine pluflse of your letter, which I thoroughly compn- 
hend— in whose eyes, in whose hantls (do yoii ever I(nA 
at them [), in whose single and sepai-ate chonus, my mind 
can absorb iteelf for hours together— whose voice teUs upon 
me like magic — and with whom I carry on endless converai- 
tJone which would often natound you. as t should do wilt 
the most docile school-girl : for I educate her with paternal 
care, and she is at once my beloved mistress and my faithfiil 
child. Imagine this rich stock of enjoyments, aitd in addi- 
tion to it all, ao much more which no tongue can tell, and lb 
will be easy for you with a heai-t as comprehensive aa yoon 
to undersliind completely that whjch to others may edll 



appear fi 

I set a proper value \\\ion ■^omu ivvX'iTOB.'ut \iiw,iA,v, 
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t at the same time acquaiut you, tLiat in this caa 
hardly required. Tlie nature cpf my connection with Fanny 
IB ao little a secret at Vienna that it is talked of every day ; 
and what contributea not a little to my comfort is, that those 
persons for whose opinion I care the most — amongst others 
Prince Mettemich — never ti'wit the matter with any otiier 
feeling than that of kindnetis and delicacy. There will be 
no tmr therefore on this account.' 

Mixed up with passionate professioiifl and glowing 
pictures of happiness, we find a. curioua piece of self- . 
criticism, or rather aelf-Iaudation : ■ 

' Really I am not biindeil by vanity upon this occasion. 
I have entirely forgotten that I evei' was an author ; and 
for the last twenty years I have not looked at a line of my 
printed works, the " Protocols of Congrees " excepted. A 
little while ago, a man, who reads vei'y well, read to me 
aloud the preface of a certain book, on the " Political 
Balance ; " ajid I was altogether astonished that I could ever 
have written so well. Pray read this preiitce once over, only 
for ajoke, and then teil me yourself whether that was not 
something like a style. Schlegel has written but few [>agea 
which in point of style will bear comparison with it. 

* It is full time for me to conclude. This is the longost 
letter which has come from my pen for yeaiv past. It will 
give you pleasure, I know well. Reward me with a speedy 
sjiawer, for I realiy lanpiiah for one. To be understood and 
loved is the highest eojoynient in the world, next to that 
which the genuine passion of love affords. In our present 
Gorrefipondenoe both are confounded in one. Forwards 1 
therefore. God be with you. Qehtz.' 

This again recals the Dean of SL Patrick's, who, 
as Scott relates, 'ecinced au unnffecVod mfliaciewat W 
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tlie fate of his writings, providing the end of their 
publication was answered,' but was once overheard 
muttering, after gkuciug over the ' Tale of a Tub,' 
' Good Gud ! what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book I ' 

No intoxication, bodily or mental, from wine, from 
opium, or from love, can last long without periods of 
depression, and these will be most trying where the 
. enjoyment has been greatest : — 



'Dearly bought tbe bidden treasme 
Finer feeliog* (an bestow; 
Chords tbat vibrnte sweetest plensure 
Thrill the deepsMl ncito* of woe.' 
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On January 21, 1831, he writes : 

' My intercourse with Fanny and her incouip&rable be- 
haviour towards ine, ai'e now, in truth, the only bright spots 
' a my life. Yet eveu this teniler and bliKsful connection is 
insufficient to cheer me permanently. There are hours when 
in Ler society I go through the mournful experience 
so beautifully described by one of the great«iit poete — to me 
always one of the most dangerous poet« of antiquity. I must 
qixote the passage in Latin : Vamhagen will translate il to 
Of coui'se you know the name of Lucretius ; 

" Medio de fi.)nte leponim 
Sur^t amari allquid, <]uod in ipnis floribus an^t." 

(" There springs out of the mid -fountain of delight tjoniething, 
which tortures even amongst the flowers themselves.") 

' When things ai-e come to this pass, there is indeed good 
aon for complaint. Yet 1 initial* Fanny as little as I 
1 into the seci'cta of luy distress. The more completely 
she continues pure and fre« from embarrassment, the i: 
I certuiu am I to fiiul in Wt *i\B.V -iiTtei^iiiv ^A -busA « 
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eHhmeat without which I should very shortly sink alto- 
gether. But to you aud to your clear head and strung soul, 
1 apeak out freely. Whether you blame or aoothe me, I 
must be a gainer by thia.' 

Thinking it worse than useless to keep on repeating 
that obviously wrong things are wrong, we have re- 
frained from applying the befitting comment to the 
many reprehensible episodes of thia remarkable man's 
career ; amongst which tbe absorbing passion of a 
>S)i;euarian for a girl of nineteen, a dancer, must 
idoubtedly be ranked. Besides, the bueineas of 
irrators is with events, and if they tiim aside to 
point the moral, they may weaken it by exciting a 
rebellious and defying spirit in those whom they 
assume to lead. In this particular case, the blame 
:Vui ridionle of the incongruity were met half way 
his avowal ; and some palliation is to be found 
the ataie of Viennese manners, the toleration of 
friends, and the fine qualities of the object, whose 
youthful errore were mainly owing to iier parents, 
whilst the sterling virtues and respectability of her 
maturer years are her own. 

It has been confidently asserted that the death of 
Goethe, March 22, 1832, made a deep impression on 
him — ' proiimus ardet Ucalegon ' — but an ' Indian 
summer ' is fearfully erhaiiative of the sap of life : 
despondency is not unfrequoutly the sign or forerunner 
of decay ; and if depressing occurrences shortened his 
life, they were those which occurred in 1830 and 
1831. He died on June 9, 1832. ' 5iQ\i& \^"*s«ia 
inoarir doucemeat, et an son d'mie \o\». v)^v\n». 
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&iBait outlier celle du temps.' ' Like Johnsfl 
dreaded death : like JobDEon, he met it calmly, 
found unexpected conaolation in faith : 

' It is dieadful to meet old age and death. No one nn- 
deratood bo well how to fortify e 

mean, to fortify me humftnly; for I am farther advanced in 
religion than you. I fancy you have remained very heathen- 
ish ; which, amongst other things, clearly comee of jour 
blind love for that heathen of heathpis, Goethe : ], on the 
contrary, during the last ten ytars, have become thoroughly 
Christixn, and hold Chriatianity to be the genuine centra of 
the world. For all that is still youthful in me, I have to 
thank thia beneScial revolution.' 

This was written to Jtihel in 1811, and he never 
fell back into unbelief or indifference. One evening) 
during the later years of bis life, after dining at Uie 
Weinberg with Baron de Prokesch and two other 
friends, he accompanied them to Vienna in a carriage ; 
and so fascinating was bis conversation that on aniving 
at the place where tbey were to separute, they stopped 
the carriage between three and four hours to listen to 
him. The subject was the immortality of the soul, 
which he eloquently upheld against all the sceptical 
arguments that could be suggested or recalled. There 
la a somewhat similar story of Windham passing half 
< the night in the streets in conversation with Burke. 

He died in debt ; and the sole tribute to hta 
memory, in the way of monument, is a simple tablet 
placed over his grave by Fanny Elssler. A fitting motto 
for it might have been taken from Croethe's 'Helena '- 

' rti lit Pim\a\«aA, Congrii de Vfcron*. 
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PSBDEttlC VON GENTZ. 



'Ul gescfiTtiakt und vlel hewundeii.' (much ubused 
and much admired). He had fairly earned tioth the 
abuse and the admiration; and a dispute whether the 
good or the bad preponderated, would be the familiar 
w)ntedt about the colour of the bi-coloiired shield. 

That BO little was done for him bj his most inSi 
ential friead sounds very like a confirmation of Swifb^ 
remark, that great men seldom do anything for those 
with whom they live in intimacy ; ' but his refusal of 
the Emperor's offer of a promotion which was to have 
included pecuniary advantages, suggeeta a valid excuse 
for Metteridcb, although the refusiil it^ielf is unaccount- 
able. If Gentz expected to disarm envy by a show of 
humility or disinterestedness, his ordinary discernment 
of the springs of human action was at fault : people far 
more readily forgive honours and titles than social 
superiority and iuHuence without rank or wealth : and 
his position in the great and gay world, with nothing 
but his personal qualities to show for it, was precisely 
that which most stimulated the malice by wounding 
the self-love of his calumniators. The mercenary 
nature of his relations with other coimtries was of 
course their most formidable weapon ; which was 
blunted or parried by the positive and (we believe) 
well founded assertion that Metteruich was privy to all 
his transactions with foreign ministers, and that foreign 



' 'Tbey coll me nolhing bul Jonathan, imd I Mid Dielieved t.hej 
wonld leave ue JoDDibui u ihef found me, and lli&t I never knew 
a iiiJnUli7 do anjlliing for tbine whom the; made oampaLiiioiu n( 
Uwir pleasnres, and I believe 70U will find it so; but touea 
\Jmtni4il t9 SteUa, Febnuu7 7, 1711.) 
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ministerB were privy to his unreBerved commanica,tioDS 
with Metternich. 

Extreme delicacy in money matters is of modern 
growth amongst public men in England, and fifty 
years since had not taken root in the despotic Courts 
of Eui-ope. All servants of the British crown are now 
peremptorily forbidden to accept gratifications in any 
shape from foreign potentates. The privilege of weai^ 
ing foreign orders is obtained with difficulty, and, con- 
sidering how frequently they are the reward of charla- 
tanry, might be advantageously restricted within stiU 
closer limits. Naturally, therefore, we hear with 
surprise of the Austrian Government permitting a 
public servant of Gentz's eminence to draw on foreign 
powers for his chief means of aubsistence ; and the 
notoriety of his so doing flings the main responsibility 
upon them. There was no secrecy, or pretence of 
secrecy, in the matter : our only precise knowledge of 
bis subsidies is derived from his corrected diaries; and 
one undeniable fact in his favour is that the whole of 
his surviving friends dwell most emphatically on his 
loyalty, integrity, and truthfulness. 

From the female point of view, faults and weak- 
nesses became merits and fascinations. In a letter 
after his death to Ranke, llahel, after deploring the 
impossibility of conveying her precise impressions by 
words, proceeds : 



I 

^^H very reason, loved my lost ftieuil when hu said or did some' 
^^1 tbing downright chiliUsh, I loved him for saying be yraa 
^^m M hiippy to b6tbefirstmaai\Q'STa^\fe,— ftaA.iSi'OoaVisJiaA 

^m J 
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fiincUomiriM, greit lords, and great ladies, were obliged t 
(tend or come to him, itc— with a laugh of transport, asd 
looking full into my eyes. Wise enough to be silent aluut 
this, is every trained distorted animal ; but who has the self- 
betraying aoul, the childlike simplicity of heart, to speak it 
uutt 



|uid 



There are many whom we are obliged to pntiae piece by 
jfioce, and they do not find their way into the liOLrt by love : 
there ore others, a few, who uuiy be much blamed, but they 
e»er open the heart, and stir it to love. This is whitt Genu 
and for me he will never die,' 



Although thia theory of amiability is confirmed by 
Buchefoucauld, who maintains that we love people 
rather for their faults than their virtues, aiich evidence 
to character would weigh more with a German than 
with an English tribunal. Yet it 13 by German modes 
of thought and conduct that German men and women 
must principally be judged. The moral atmosphere 
in which iJiey lived, with their temptations and oppor- 
timities, must be kept constantly in view when they 
are arraigned at the bar of European public opinioQ ; 
and a purely English standard of Hght and 1 
would obriously lead to unjust or uncharitable conclu> 
applied to a Uahel or a Geutz. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH: HER LIFE A^'^ 
WRITINGS. 



A Memoir of Maria Ei/yewarlh, with a Sei'Vtion J 
Letlirt. By the late Mas. Ehoewobtb, edited | 
Cbildreu. Not published. la 3 vols. 18 

I "W'a are afraid of appealing so confidently to the present 
generation, but are there any survivors of the last who 
do not habitually associate the name of ^faria Edge- 
worth with a variety of agreeable recollections? — with 
scenes, images, and characters which were the delight 
of their youth ? — witli the choicest specimens of that 
Bchool of fiction in which amusement is blended with 
utility, and the imderatanding is addressed simultane- 
ously with the fancy and the ht-art? All thene, and 
they must still be many, will be rejoiced to hear that 
Memoir has recently appeared which may enable 
them to wat«h the everyday life of their old favourite^ 
to peep into the innermost folds of her mind, to track 
her genius to its soiu-ce, to mark the growth of her 
powers, and fix how much was the gifl of nature and 
how much the product of cultivation or of art. For 

I ourselvea, we were lei \>^ it ^t oucft ■«> ^\wjfeT\i»aL a( 
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her works ; and bo satisfactory was the result, that n 
earnestly recommend a fresh or first trial of t 
novel-readf rs of all ages. 

There is another reason for reverting to Miss Edj 
worth's writings with unabated interest, independently 
of their attractiveness. They contributed, more than 
any otliers that can be named, towards the inaugura- 
tion of that splendid era of romance which began and . 
reached its full effulgence with the author of^ 
•Waverley.' In the General Preface to the coUecte 
edition of the Waverley Novels, after alluding to t 
two circumstances which led liim to this style of com 
position, Scott says: 'The first was the extended anci" 
well-merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, whose Irish cba- 
ract«rs have gone so far to make the English familiar 
with the character of their gay and kind-hearted neigh- 
bours of Ireland, that she may be triiiy said to have 
done more towards completing the Union than perha|» 
all the legislative enactments by which it has been fol- 
lowed up. Without being so presumptuous as to hope 
to emulate the rich huranur, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable tact which pervade the works of my accom- 
plished friend, I felt that something might be attempted 
for my own country of the same kind with that which 
she has so fortunately achieved for Ireland.' 

Luckily for her father, and not unluckily for 3 
Edgeworth, their lives and labours are so blei 
and intertwined that her name and memory cannot be 
nepBRited from hie. They were connected by ties 
stronger than ties of blood : by community of objec 
H^abits, affections, and modes of V\io\vg\\^. ^%, ^ 
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plausible claims to tlie title of her literary parent. He 
divined the natural heat of her genius, and aided, with- 
out forcing, its development. He gave her the most 
bracing kind of education, moral and intellectual : the 
groundwork being Bcrupulous accuracy of statement, 
patient observation, frankness, self-knowledge, and eelf- 
reapect. He made her from early girlhood his com- 
panion and friend. He read with her, wrote with her, 
came before an applauding public band-in-haod wilh 
her, and (we really believe unconsciously) traded on 
her. The best description of him in advanced yean it 
given by Lord Byron : 

' I have been reading the Life liy himself and daughter 
of Mr. R. L. Edgowoith, the father of (/«■ Miss Edgeworlh. 
It is altogether a grcnt name. In 1813 I recollect to have 
met them in the fashionable world of London, in the aasem' 
biies of the hour, and at a breakfast of Sir Humphry astt 
Lady Davy's, to which I was invited for the nonce. I bait 
been tie lion of 1812: Miss EJgeworth and Madame de 
Stael, with the Cossack, towards the end of 1813, were tJw 
exhibitions of the succeeding year. 1 thought EJgewortli ■ 
fine old fellow, of a clarety, elderly, red com|>leidon, but 
active, brisk and endlees. He wns seventy, but did not look 
fifty— no, not forty-eight even. I had seen poor Fitzpatrtck 
not very long befoi'e — a man of pleasure, wit, eloquence, all 
things. He tottered — but still talked like a g<-ntleman, 
though feebly. EdgewortL boimoed alxiut, and talked loiid 
and long, but he seemed neither weiddy nor deci-epit, aoil 
hardly old. 

' He was not much admired in London, and I nimember 
a " ryghte merrio " and conceited jest which was rife among 
the gallants of tlie day — viz. a paper bad been presented 
the recat of Mrs. Siddoita to lit*, »lngR,\M ■s'm^^' 
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been called to subscribe. Whoreupan Thomas Moore, dtm 
profane and poetical memory, did propose that a similar 
paper should be subscribed and circumscribed for the recal 
of Mr. Edgtiearth to Ireland. Tbo fact wiia everybody cared 
more about /ler. She wus a nice little unassuming " Jeannie- 
Deuis-looking body," as we Scotch say ; ajid if not handsome, 
certainly not ill-looking. Her conversation waa as quiet as 
herself. One would never have guessed she could write her 
name ; whereas her father talked, not as if be could write 
nothing else, but as tf nothiiig else was worth writing.' 

Moore denies all participation in the ' rygbt« merrie 
jest." But Lord Byron himself is said to have proposed 
a Society for the Suppression of Edgeworth. The efforts 
of Buch an institution would have proved as unavailing 
as those of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Eclgeworth was in suppress! Lie ; and, take him for all in 
all, he was not a man whom it was proper or expedient 
to suppress. With the simple change of gender, we 
might apply to him what Talleyrand said of Madame 
de Stael: *Elle eat vmiment insuppwiahle ;^ which 
be qualified after a short pause by, 'c'esf son eeul 
tUfaui,' Edgeworth was a useful man, an excellent 
man in many ways; although, like many useful and 
excellent men, a bore of the first magnitude. He wns 
a patriot, a philanthropist, a good landlord, a good 
magistrate, a good husband, and (what is most to our 
present purpose) a good father. 

The Edgeworths, of Edgeworth-Town, County Long* 
ford, were a family of considerable local distinction, who 
came into Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. Th) 
settlement there is clearly traced to Edward EA^««ai 
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bishop of Down and Connor, in 1593, who, dying with- 
out issue, left his fortune to his brother, Fntncie, in 
1619. In the way of historical illustration, they boast 
of B. Lady Edgeworth, a woman of extraonlinary beauty 
and courage, who, in conaeqiience of the gallant atten- 
tions of Charles II. at her presentation, refused to attend 
bis court a second time, and afterwards gave an in&tance 
of presence of mind wbicb equals or surpasses the Vi&- 
toria-crofls exploit of flinging a lighted shell out of t 
trench. On some sudden alarm at her husband's Irish 
castle of Lissard, she hunied to a garret for gunpowder, 
followed by a maid-servant carrying a candle without a 
candlestick. When tbe lady had taken what she wanted 
from the barrel, had locked the door, and was halfway 
down the stairs again, she observed tbat the girl bad 
left the candle, and asked her what she had done with 
She had left it ' sti;ck in the barrel of black salt.' 
Lady Edgeworth returned by herself to the garret, put 
her hand carefully underneath tbe candle and carried it 
ffly out. 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the lineal descendant of 
Francip, and tbe representative of tbe family when we 
take it up, was bom at Bath in 1744. His maternal 
grandfather was a Welsh judge named Lovell, of whom 
it is related that, travelling over the sands at Beaumaris 
as he was going circuit, he was overtaken by the tide: 
the coach stuck fast in a quicksand; the water rose 
rapidly, and the registrar, who bad crept out of th« 
window and taken refuge on the coach-bos, whilst tba 
een'ants clustered on the roof, earnestly entreated 
} JmJge lo do the same. Vi'i,\.\v XXifc^wAw 
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bis lipB he gravely replied : ' I will follow your counsel 
if you can quote aay precedent for a judge's mounting 
a coacb-box.' 

It must be admitted that a man so descended had an 
hereditary right to firmness of nerve and eccentricity, 
and Edgeworth did not allow the right to fall into abey* 
ance from disuse. He ia reported to have aaid : — ' I am 
not a man of prejudice : I have had four wives ; the- 
second and third were sisters ; and I was in love with 
the second in the lifetime of the first.' The first was 
Anna Miiria, daughter of Paul Elers, Esq., of Black 
Bourfon, in Oxfordshire, by whom he had Maria and a 
son. The second and third were Uonora and Elizabeth 
Sneyd. The fourth, Miss Beaufort, daughter of th» 
Rev. Dr. Beaufort and sister of the late Admiral Sit 
Franciu Beaufort, is the author of the memoir, edit«(t 
by her children. The book ia remarkably well written 
and edited ; and, with a few slight omissions and alter- 
ations, might be laid before the public in tlie full con- 
fidence that the reputation of everyone concerned, 
whether dead or living, would be confirmed or raised by 
it. The selections from the letters are peculiarly valu- 
able, as well from the spirit«d descriptions, curious- 
anecdotes, and sound remarks on things and people, u 
from the light they throw on Miss Edgeworth's life, 
character, and writings. We therefore purpose to quote 
liberally from them. 

Maria (bom January I, I7ti7) had only just attained 
her siith year when her mother died, and she jiutt re- 
membered being tuken to the death-bed for a Last fart- 
well. Prior to thii event her childhood had beea \A».i»\. 

VOL. J. Q 
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at Bkck Bourton, where she ran some risk of beio^ 
spoilt by the fond indulgence of her aunts. After the 
lapse of a few months her mother's place was occupied 
by a step-mother, who exercised too important an influ- 
ence on the embryo authoress to allow of her being un- 
ceremoniously introduced. 

Honora Sneyd was a daughter of a younger aoo of 
Kalph Sneyd, Esq., of Bishton, in Staffordshire. Hei 
fether having become a widower in early life, she was 
bred up under the care of Mrs. Seward, with her sworn 
Mend, the famous Anna, and it was at Lichfield, in 
1770, that, Edgeworth first became acquainted with 
her, whilst on a risit to Day, the author of ' Sandford 
and Merton.' He baa recorded bis impressions in his 
Memoirs : 

' During this intercourse, I perwdved the anpcriority of 
Miss Houora Sneyd's capacity. Her memory was not copi- 
ously stored with poetry ; and, though no way dcBdent, liet 
knowledge had not been much enlarged by books ; but her 
Beutimente were on nil aubjecta bo just, and were delirereJ 
with such blushing modesty (though not without an air of 
conscious worth), as to command attention from everyone 
capable of appreciating female eKcellence, Her person wis 
graceful, her features beautiful, and their e^ircEsion socfa u 
to heighten the eloquence of everything she said. I wm 
six-and- twenty ; and now, for the first time in my liffc I 
snw a woman that equalled t!ie pictui'e of perfection whidi 
existed in my imagination. I bad long siiflV'red from tho 
want of that cheerfulness in a wife, without which taarrin^ 
could not be ngrccable to a man of such a temper aa imna. 
1 had borne this evil, I lieb'eve, with patience ; but my not 
being happy at home exposej me lo the danger of being tflb 
iiippy elsewhere.' 
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Miss Seward, in a note to her ' Monody on theSeath 
of Major Andr4,' asserts that, in a fit of despair at being 
jilted by this lady, AndrS threw up his business as B* 
merchant, entered the army, and met his untimely fate. 
Nor can we agree with Edgeworth that the assertion is 
satiflfactorily refuted by the dates; for Andre's first 
commission was dated March 4th, 1771, prior to her 
marriage, but not necessarily prior to her rejection of 
his suit. He was certainly deepl; attached to her ; and 
so was Day, who wrote her an argumentative proposal, 
comprised in several aheeta of paper, to which she wrote 
an equally long"and argumentative refusal: The pith 
of his reasoning was that the best thing for her would 
be to live with him secluded from what is called the 
world ; the pith of her reply being that she would rather 
live in it. On reeeiWng this reply he took to hie bed» 
and was profusely bled by liis friend, Dr. Darwin ; but 
upeedily thought better of the matter, got np, rejoined 
the circle, and fell in love with her sister. 

A stranger or more amusing set of people than were 
th«n collected at Lichfield it would be no easy matter 
to light upon ; but they were people of principle, and in 
the mid^t of their own weaknesses could give one another 
good advice upon a pinch. Edgeworth tella ua that 
Day could not §ee more plainly than himself the impru- 
dence and folly of becoming too fond of an object which 
he could not hope to obtain. * With all the eloquence 
of virtue and of friendship, he represented to me the 
danger, the criminality, of such an attachment. I knew 
that there is but one certain method of ending such 
dangers— /iffftf.' He resolved to go a\<vooA, mA \»«J 
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determined to go abroad loo, with the view of doTOtiiiff 
a large portion of bis time to the Kcqiiirement of tiu»e 
accomplishments (riding, dancing, fencing, &c,) which 
he had formerly treated with sovereign contempt. 
' Miss Elizabeth Sneyd had con\'inced him that he oonlil 
not with propriety abase or ridicule talenta in which be 
appeared obviously deficient. As we are spenking of 
another future step-mother, it ia hardly a digressioo to 
add that ' on her part she promised not to go to London, 
Bath, or any public place of amusement, till his return, 
and she engaged with alacrity to prosecute an excellent 
course of reading, which they had agreed upon be&m 
hie departure.' 

Abroad they went, and made Lyons their head- 
quarters for nearly two years, Edgewortb having nader- 
taken to construct a new kind of ferry-boat across the 
Shone and a bridge for wheelbarrows over a ravine. 
Mrs. Edgeworth, number one, joined him there; and 
as at the end of some months she returned at her own 
earnest request to England to be confined, she had 
email reason to complain of neglect, nor does she any- 
where appear to have been disturbed by jealousy of a 
rival or successor. He distinctly states that be steadily 
adhered to the resolution lie had formed on leaving 
England, never to keep up the slightest intercourse with 
the object of Ida irregular affection (the future number 
two) by letter, meaange, or inquiry. Mrs. Edgeworth 
died in childbirth, March 1773, and he instantly started 
for England where be met Day. The first words Day 
said to him were, ' Have you heard anything of Houoia 
Sneyd ? ' On being answered in the negative, 
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Bumed : ' My dear friend, while virtue and honour f 
bade you to think of her, I did everything in my power 
t4> separate you ; but now that you are both at liberty, 
I have used the utmost expedition to reach you on yoiu" 
arrival in England, that I might be the first to tell you 
that Honora is in perfect health and beauty ; improved 
in pennon and in mind, and, though surrounded by j 
lovers, at ill her own mistress,' 

We cannot help suspecting that the fascinatinfl 
Honora had an instinctive prescience of coming event^ 
and that her heart was not altogether unoccupied wheaj 
she transferred Day to her sister, and irawittingly h 
ried poor Andr^ to his fate. Neither do we put implidt)| 
faith in the widowed suitor's confusion and unconscioot 
ness at their Bret meeting, when he avers : ' I have b> 
told that the last person whom I addressed or saw, wha 
I came into the room, was Honora Sneyd. This I doj 
not rememl)er ; but I am perfectly sure that, when ] 
did see her, she appeared to me most lovely, even more 
lovely than when we parted. What her sentiments 
might be it was impossible to divine. My addresses 
were, after some time, permitted and approved ; and, 
with the consent of her father. Miss Honora Sneyd and 
I were married (1773) by special license, in the ladlea' 
choir, in the Cathedral at Lichlield.' 

They were married on the 17thJuly; aratherbas 
proceeding, imless there is an error of a year, wbiol 
would make the period of probation improbably long, ^ 
Immediately after the ceremony they went to'Ireland; 
and here the narrative is taken up in the second pageoj 
the Memoir: 
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'On Mr, Edgeworth'a mairiage witlt IlQaoro SnevA 
Marin ajxompoiued them to Ireland. Uf this visit she m- 
Gollected very little, except tLat she was a miachtovouB cUIit, 
anmaimg herself once at her aunt Fox's when the oompuif 
vere imniuidfu! of her, cutting out the equaree in a cbeckal 
Bofa-cover, and one day tramph'ng through a nmuber of ho*- 
hed frames that had jiwt been glazed, laid on the grass befbn 
the door at Edgeworth-Town. She recollected her delight ■( 
the cra«hiiig of the gloss, but, immorally, did not rememlitf 
either cutting her feet or how she was punished for thia pv 
fortaaiLce,' 

Her step-niotlier was to ber all that tbe most affec- 
tionate mother could have been, and had the bappy ut 
of iDspiring perfect confidence along with a degree of 
admiration approaching to awe. ' The surpaseing beaa^ 
of her presence struck Maria, young as she was, at their 
first acquaintance : she remembered standing by her 
dressing-table, and looking up at her with a sadden 
feeling of — how beautiful I ' Thia estimable lady's health 
unfortunately began to fail in 1778, and Maria, then in 
her eighth year, was placed at school at Derby, with a 
Mrs. Lataffiere, who was always kindly remembered bj 
her pupil, although tbe writing-master of thia eftsb- 
lishment earned the most lasting title to her gratttude 
and that ofher correspondents by teaching her to write 
the beautiful band which she retained to the end of her 
life. She said that, on the first day of her entrance in 
the Rcboolroom, she felt more admiration for a child, 
less than herself, who could repeat the nine parts of 
speech than she ever felt afterwards for any ^{Otdf 
human geoiuB. 
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The first of the printed letters from Edgeworth t 
his daughter, is dated April 6th, 17811, and the method 
he pursued with hor may be collected from it : 'lb 
would be very agreeable to me, my dear Maria, to have 
letters from you familiarly : I wish to know what you j 
like and vhat youdislikt;; I wish to cominimicate to] 
you what little knowkdge 1 have acquired, that you 1 
may have a tiocture of every species of literature, and I 
form your tast« by choice and not by chance.' The | 
same tone is taken in the only printed letter from 
Mrs. Honora Edgeworth to her daiighter-in-law, dated 
October 10, 1779, in which, after impressing that it is 
in vain to attempt to please a person who will not t 
lis what they do and what they do not desire, she coi 
tinuea: 'It is very agreeable to me to think of conJ 
versing with you as my equal in every respect but age, 
and of my making that inequality of use to you, by 
ginng you the advantage of the experience I have had, 
and the observations I have been able to make, as these 
are parta of knowledge, which nothing but time can 
bestow,' On May 2, 1780, Edgeworth writes;— 
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Desiow, un jiay z, 1 ( ou, jcugewortn wnies : — ■ 

^' iSy dear Daughter,— At six o'clock on Sundny mornlil|^^^H 
r excellent mother ex|>ired in my arms. She now lii^^^^^ 
dead bceidfl nie, and I know I am doinK what would give '^^^ 
her pleasure, if slie wt;re c»pnble of feeling anything, by 
writing to you at this time to fix her excellent image in 
your mind. . . , Continue, my dear diiiigbt«r. the deeire 
which you feel of becoming amiable, prudent, aiid of uso. 
The omamantal parte of a character, with such an under- 
s tanding as yours, necessarily en^ue : but true jodgment an d | 

^Epgacity in tlw choice of friends, and tihe ie^\B>^u c>\ I^^^^^B 
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behaviour can be had only fram reflection and from Vipg 
tlioroughl; oonvinccd of what experience teaches in genaral 
too late, that to be happj we roost be good. 

' God bless you, and make you ambitious of that nlakl>l« 
jiraiae which the amiable character of yoar dear mother fona 
from the virtuous and the wise. My writing to yoa in my 
present situation will, my dearest daughter, be remembered 
by yon as the strongest proof of the love of your appTOTing 
and a^Qctionate father.' 

At one of the Provenfal Courts of Love in the 
thirteenth century the question was argued whether a 
second marriage by man or woman be or be not com- 
plimentary to the deceased partner in the fiiBt. Edge- 
worth bad no hesitation in deciding this question in the 
affinnative, backed as he was by the authority of bis 
eecond wife. She enjoined bim on her death-bed to 
marry her sister Elizabeth, who had Sung over Day 
aft«r he had undergone a regular gymnastic training 
for her sake : — 

' Nothing is more erroneous than the common belief, thfct 
a man who bas lived iu the greatest happiness with one wife 
will be the most avei'ee to take another. On the contivj, 
the loss of happiness which he feels when he loses her nece»- 
sarily urges blm to endeavour to be again placed in & sitQA- 
tton which had constituted hia former felicity. 

' I felt that Honora had judged wisely, and from a thorough 
knowledge of my chamcter, when she hud adTis>?d me to marry 
again as soon as I could meet with a woman wlio would make 
a good mothei' to my children and an agreeable companion 
to mo. She had formed an idea, thtit her siEt«r EUiabeth 
was lietter suited to me tlian any other woman; and thought 
that 1 WHS equally well euited to ber. Of all Uonoru's i 
1 bad seen the least of E.\iia\«\\i' 
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If ever there were such things as marciagea made 
be&veo, three of Edgeworth's tnight be so described, ft 
they were eitremely happy marriages, although the cii 
cumstanc«3 under which tbey were brought about 
irreconcikble with alt ordinary rules aud probabilitii 
Elizabeth Sneyd, when the succesBorship was first pi 
posed by her dying sister, revolted at it : ' Not only, 
observes Edgeworth, ' because I was her sister's husbani 
and because she had another attachment' — pretty stroi 
grounds in the common mundane point of view- 
independently of these circumstances, as she distinctly 
said, I was the last man of her acquaintance that 
should have thought of for a hualuind ; and certainlyj 
notwithstanding her beauty, abihties, and polish* 
manners, I believed she was as little suited to me. 

But there's a divinity that shapes our ends 
two negatives made an affirmative: the antipatliy grei 
into sympathy : the other attachment was shaken off; 
the religiouB scruple was got over : and one fine moi 
ing in the Deceml»er of 1780 (less than eight monll 
after the death of number two), the widower and 
Eister of his deceased wife met to be married in the' 
parish church of Scarborough. At this critical point 
there was a hitch. The clergyman was so alarmed by 
a letter 'as to make it cruel to press him to perform 
the ceremony,' So the couple separated. The bride 
expectant started with her friend. Lady Holte, for 
Bath: the bridegroom hurried to London with 
children, took lodgings in Gray's Inn, and had 
banns published three times in St. Andrew's Chun 
Holboro. When all was ready for a secoaA. ^S.v.^'mi 
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Bbe came from Bath, 'and on Christniaa Day, 
was married to me in the presence of my first wiwa 
brother, Mr. Elers, his lady, and Mr. Day' — ^jart the 
very last people we should have expected to see at the 
celebration. It will be remembered tJiat, prior to the 
Statute of 5 and 6 William IV. c. 64, mam'iiges within 
the Levitical degrees were voidable, not void, and if 
not invalidated during the lifetime of both parties, 
held good to all intents and purposes. 

Neither the death of Honora, nor the courtship 
of Elizabeth with its embarrassments, appear to hare 
diminished the care with which Edgeworth watched 
over the mental training of his daughter : for on May 
25, 1780, he writes from Lichfield:— 

' I also beg that you will send me a tale, about the iBngtb 
of a " Spectator," upon the subject of Generosity ; it moat be 
taken from history or romance, and must be sent tha day 
ae'nnight after you receive this, and I beg you will take ecane 
pains about it. 

' The same subject (we are informed in the Memoir) wu 
given at the same time to a yoimg gentleman from Oxford, 
tliou at Lichfield. When the two stories were completed, 
they were given to Mr. William Sueyd, Mr. Edgeworth'a 
brother-in-law, to decide on their merits ; he pronounced 
Maria's to be very much the beat : "aa exoeilent story, and 
extremely well written; but where'a the Generosity I" A 
saying which became a sort of proverb with her afterwards. 
It was Maria's fiiBt story ; but it has not been preserwd ; 
she nsed to say that there ws« in it a sentence of inextricwbto 
confusion between a saddle, a man, and hia horse.' 

In the same year, 1780, she was removed &oiai. 
£>ataJSere'i9 to the ?aB\i\oaa.\As ««&i.bUsliment 
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Daria in Upper Wimpole Street. 'Eveo in the midst 
of the embarrassment of the introduction to her new 
mistress, she was st.nick by the reflected effect in Mrs, 
Davis's countenance of her father's air and addrest 
when he brought her to the schiwl.' Whatever the 
effect of his air and address on others, he certainly con- 
trived lo impress wife after wife, and every one of his 
many children by each of them, with the con\-iction 
that he had not his equal upon earth. IVIrs. Da^is, it 
Is stated, treated JIaria with kindness and coDsideration, 
though she was neither beautiful nor fashionable, and 
gave her the full benefit of an invention for drawing 
oat young ladies, which, we hope, died out with this 
estaWiphment. ' Excellent masters were in attendance, 
and Maria went through all the usual tortures of'back 
boards, iron collars, and dumbbells, with the unusual 
ooe of being swung by the neck to draw out the muscles, 
and increase the growth, a signal failure in her case.' 
Did it succeed in any case? There is a story of a wry- 
necked Prince of Conde falling in the hunting field, and 
coming to himself just in time to stop the peasants who 
picked him up in a well-intended effort to pull him 
straight ; but the notion of pulling out a young lady like 
a telescope was surely peculiar to a ' finisbiDg' school. 
By a parity of reason they should be made to stand 
with weights on their heads when they are growing too 
fast- 
Maria had 80 little tast« for music that the music- 
master advised her to give up learning to play on the 
pianoforte. * He, however, underrated her powers of 
',' remarks her third Btep-mothei, '^ot 'H\^ft"a.\^CQ»^ 
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learned to dance well, and liked it. She deligfabi 
remember the plea.<nire she felt in the perfect time in 
which her companions executed a favourite dance of 
that day, Slingsby'a Allemand.' The prohabilities are, 
notwithstanding, all in favour of the music-master who 
gives up a pupil ; and an ear for time is not unfrequently 
deficient in the Bensibility which constituteB a good ear 
for mitaic. Miss Edgeworth was about upon a par witli 
Jeremy tn ' Love for Love ' in this reBpect ; ' Yes, I 
have a reasonable good ear, sir, as to jigs and country 
dances, and the like. I don't much matter your aolw 
and sonatas.' 

On the other hand she had a great facility for learn- 
ing languages, and she found her Italian and French 
exercises so easy that she wrote off those given out ibr 
the whole quarter at once, keeping them strung to- 
gether in her desk, and read for amusement whilst the 
other girls were labouring at their tasks. ' Her favourite 
seat during playtime was under a high ebony caUoet 
which stood at one end of the schoolroom ; and here 
she often remained so completely absorbed by the book 
she was reading as to be perfectly deaf to all the noises 
around ber, only occasionally startled into conscious 
ness of it by some unusual uproar. This early habit of 
concentrated attention, perhaps inherent in minds of 
great genius, continued through life,' It is so inherent, so 
inseparable, as to have been sometimes thought identical 
with genius; wliich Buffon defines, a superior aptitude to 
patience. Another noteworthy trait of this period has 
fceen preserved. 'Sbe 'was Temftcabered by her i 
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panioTU, both at Mrs. Lataffiere's and Mrs. Davis'e, 
her entertaining stories; and she learut, with all the 
tact of an improvisatrice, to know which etory was moat 
Euccfssful by the UDtuiBtakable evidence of her auditors* 
wakefulness, when she narrated at night for those wh< 
were in the bedroom with her.' 

She was taken from school in 1782, and went with^ 
her father and the rest of the family to Edgeworth- 
Town, her home for the remainder of her life. Her 
first impressions are fortunately set down in her con- 
tinuation of her father's Memoirs : 

' I accompaniad my father to Ireland. Before this 
I had not, except during a few months of my childhood, 
ever been in that country ; therefore everything there was 
new to me ; and though I was then but Iwe/w year* old, 
and though snch a length of time has since einpsed, I ha' 
retained a clear and strong recollection of our arrival 
Edgeworth-Town. 

' Things and persons are so much improved in Iivland 
latter daj-a, that only those who can remember how thty 
were some thirty or forty yean ago can conceive the voriety 
of domwtic grievances which, in those timee, assailed the 
master of a family, immediately upon his arrival at his Irish 
home. Wherever he turned his eyes, in or out of his house, 
damp, dilapidation, wa£t« I appeared. Painting, glazing, 
roofing, fencing, finishiag — all were wanting. 

' The backyard, and oven the front lawn ronnd the win- 
dows of the house, wore filled with lonngera, followera, and 
petitioners ; tenants. undertenantR, dri^'srs, sub-agent 
agent, were to have audience ; and they all had gric 
and secret informations, aceusationa reciprocating, 
qnarreb each under each iutertniiuible.' 
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She could never have been guilty of the weakofe 
which Mr. Croker laboured so hard to iix on Madame 
d'Arblay ; but she was undoubtedly in her sixteenth 
year in 1782, and both memoirs concur in fixing the per- 
manent return to Ireland in that year. She continues: 

' I was with him constantly, and I waa amused utd 
interested in seeing how he made hia way through thtte 
compltunts, petitions, and grievaDces, with decision nnd 
despatch; he, all the time, in good humour with the peoiile, 
and they delighted with him ; though he often " rated th«a 
roundly," when they stood before him perverse in lidgation, 
helpless in procrastination , detected in cunning, or convicted 
of falaebood. They saw into his character, almost as rood 
as he undevKtood theirs. The first remark which I beard 
whispered aside among the people, with congratulatory looks 
at each other, wsii — " His honour, any way, is good pay." 

' It was said of the celebrated King of Fntssia, that " he 
scolded like a troojier, and paid like a prince." Such a 
man would be liked in Ireland! but there is a higher descrip- 
tion of character, which (give them but time to know it)t^e 
Irish would infinitfly pi-efer. One who paid, not ] 
prince but like a man of sense and humanity.' 
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It is new to us that the celebrated King of 1 
paid like a prince. Even Mr. Caryle has not endowad 
him with that merit; but we have no doubt that Mr. 
Edgeworth paid like a man of sense and faumaiiity: 
and details enough are given by his daughter to prove 
that he resolutely pursued the precise course which a 
resident landlord should pursue, to remedy the worst 
evils of that unhappy country. He had no dealings with 
middlemen. He received his rents without the inter- 
[ sub-agent. He chose his t 
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for thedr character. The sole claims to preference were 1 
industry, honesty, and sobriety. He resisted subdiviaion. 
He made no difference between Catholic and Protestant, \ 
Saxon and Celt ; and his sound administration of justice I 
grew into a proverb. Our immediate object, however^ 
in referring to his domestic arrangements and way of 
life is to show how materials for the future novelist < 
accumulated and were hived up : i 

' Some men live with their Cimily, without letting them 
know their affaira ; and, however grent may be their afiectioi 
aikd eeteem for their wives and children, think tliat they have f 
nothing to do with biiainesu. — This was not my father's way 
of thinking. — On tbo contrary, not only his wife but hiv I 
children knew all his ai£urs. Wtiatevor business he had to [ 
do was dooe in the midst of his family, usually in th 
mon sitting-room : so thai we were intimately acquainted, ' 
not only with bis genera! [irinciplea of conduct, but with the 
most mixiiitc details of their every-dny application. I further 
enjoyed some peculiar advanta^i.'s :— he kindly wished to 
give me habits of busineAs ; and for thia purpose, allowed . 
me during many years to assist him in copying his letters of 
business, and in receiving bis rents,' 

Within risiting distance of Edgeworth-Town ^ 
Pakenbam Hall, the residence of Lord Longford, where \ 
a large family was growing up, including ' Kitty Paken- | 
ham,' the future Duchess of Wellington. Here Miaa i 
Edgeworth became acquainted with Mrs. Greville, tbs ) 
author of the ' Ode to IndiflFerence,' and many other 
people of distiDctioD. Another neighbouring house was 
Castle Forbes, the residence of the Earl of Granard, 
various and agreeable society »£^£a)!Ei\K&^ 
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especiaUj when Lady Grraoard'B mother, Lady Moirs, 
was rtaying there. The times, again, were highly 
favourable for the observer who wished to see national 
cbaracteriatics called out and placed in broad relief. 
The stirring, exciting, elevating influence of the great 
Volunteer movement was in full operation during the 
early years of Misa Edgeworth's residence in Ireland ; 
and she was in the thick of the rebellion in 1798. There 
is no reason to suppose, however, that either her father 
or herself foresaw the line of composition in which she 
was deijtined to win fame; and his principal care was 
that she should acquire cleameBs of thought and 
accuracy of expression. 

• In the autumn of 1782 she began at hia suggestion 
to translate Madame de Genlis's ' Ad^le et Theodore ; ' 
and she had completed one volume, when Holcroft'a 
translation appeared. The time spent on thia work, 
we are told, was not regarded as misspent: it fixed 
her handwriting, and gave her ' a readiness and choice 
of words which only translation reaches.' Day, who 
had a horror of female authorship, was shocked at her 
having been permitted even to translate, and wrote a 
congratulatory letter to Edgewortli when the piihtica- 
lion was prevented. It was from the recollection of 
his arguments (she states), and of her father's reply, 
that ' Letters for Literary Ladies ' were written nearly 
ten years afterwards. ' They were not published, nor 
waB anything of ours published, till some time after 
Mr. Day's death (in 1789). Though sensible that there 
was much prejudice mixed with his reasons, yet de- 
ference for hie fcieud'e iudgment prevailed witj^u 
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father and made faim dread for hia daughter the name 
of authoress. Yet, thoiigii publication waa out of our 
thonglits, aa subjects occurred, many essays and tales 
were written for private amusement.' This delay was 
fortuuate ; it gave lier powers time to ripen ; she wrote 
because her mind was full, and having been originally 
forced into the observance of the Horatian maxim — 
tumuTnque prematur in aiinuTn — she afterwords abided 
by it of her own free choice and at her father's su^ee- 
taon. ' He would sometimes advise me to lay by 
what was done for several months and turn my mind 
to something else, that we might look back at it 
afterwards with fresh eyes.' 

The peasant poet, Clare, touchingly alludes to tbfe 
hard pressure which compels the writer for bread to 
' forestall the blighted harvest of the brain.' But want 
is a more allowable, and not a more deleterious, stimu- 
lant than vanity, or that morbid longing for publicity 
-which is now inundating us with trash ; and, if ladies 
;and gentlemen who are eager to appear in print could 
'only be advised to take example from Miss Eflgeworth, 
they would save their friends an infinity of trouble 
and vexation besides improving their own chances of 
success. 

The first story which Maria wrote, after the tale on 
'♦Generosity,' waa 'The Bracelets,' and some of the 
others now in the 'Parents' Assistant' and * Early 
Lessons.' ' Dog Trusty and the Honest Boy,' and the 
'Thief,' were written at this time (1791). She used to 
vrite ber stories on a »lat«, then read them out to tvtiL 
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This is Mra. Edgewortli's accoimt in the Memc 
her own gives her a larger and more miacellanf 

jud^s. She says that her father called upoD the 
whole family to hear and judge of all they were writiDg, 
and adds : 

' Whenever I thought of writing anything, I alwnye told 
him my first rough plans : and always, with the instinct of 
a good critic, he naed to Sx immediately upon that which 
would best answer the purpose, — " Sketch Hint and aAote 
I me." — These words, from the experience of his si^^acity, 
Br faded to inspire me with hope of Hucceaa. It was 
then sketched. Sometimes, when I was fond of a pnrticular 
[Htrt, I used to dilate on it in the sketch ; but to this he 
always objected — " I don't want any of your pnintiiig — none 
of your drapery I — I can imagine all that — let me see the 
liare skeleton." " 

We quote these passages becauee they have been 
unaccountably overlooked in appreciating the share 
which Edgeworth had iu bis daughter's writinga and 
determining the extent to which she was indebted to 
him for her fame. We shall show In the proper place 
that the entire conception of her best known work 
must be credited to him. 

Prior to 1791, the information is meagre, and ther« 
are only two letters from Maria ; one to Miss Charlotte 
Sneyd, and one to Mrs. Ruston (her paternal atmt), 
the first of a aeries which continued forty-two years. 
Dating from this period her letters form the principal 
contents of the volumes. As already intimated, they 
are admirable ; hut, like all family letters, not except* 
ing those of Madame de ftevvgafe, \.\\ie"3 owftiain a good 
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deal of matter which has no intrinsic worth aUhougb I 
it forms an indispensable setting for the rest. Thtf'l 
number of remarkable people she fell in with 
commemoratee from the earliest period is extra- I 
ordinary. One of these, Dr, Darwin, must have won J 
Edgeworth's heart at once by his definition of a fool 1 1 
' A fool, Mr. Edgeworth, you know, is a man who n 
tried an experiment in his life.' If, reversing this 
theory, we are to estimate a man's wisdom by the 
number of experiments he tried, the seven sages of 
Greece and the wi*e men from the East together would 
have been no match for her father. On March 9, 1792, 
she writes from Clifton, where she was on a visit to a , 
married sister, Mrs. King : 

' My father has just returned from Dp. Darwin's whcralivB 
haa been nearly three weeks ; they were esti-einely kiod,and'l 
preeaed him very much to take a house in or near Derby for] 
the summer. He has been, na Dr. Darwin expressed i 
" hreatbinR the breath of life into the brawn luuga of « 
clock," which he hail njiiile at Edgeworth-Town as 
for him. He saw the first part of Dr. Darwin's 
Oardon ; " HOOL wns wKit his bookseller gave htui for tbfl ' 
whole 1 On his return from Derby, my father spent a ilay 
with Mr. Kier, the ^rreat chemist, at Binningham : be wns 
8)i««kuig to him of the lat« discovery of fulminating rilvBr, 
with which I suppose your ladxiihip is well acquainted, 
thoogh it be new to Henry anJ me. A lady and gentleman 
went into a laboratoiy whei-e a few graina of fuhninatinf; 
silver wene lying in a mortar : the gentlenisu as he whs 
talking liapjiened to stir it with the end of liin cane, which 
WM tippe«l with iron, — the fulminntinK silver exploded 
instantly, and blew the Iwly, the ^ntteuian, mu\ ^Cbn '«\tfiw. 
lubontoiy to pieces I TaJte care h«w you go ■^u^«\o^»wa^*K«*■ 
8 3 
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with gentlemen, unless tliey are, like Sir P!ame, akilled in 
3 " nice conduct " of their utines.' ' 

Her mode of pointing or capping a rt 
quotation or a good story is one marked attrat 
her letters : 

'Anna ■was extremely sorry thiit abe could not see you 
again before she loft Ireland ; but you will soon be in the 
BasiQ kingdom again, and that is one great point gained, as 
Mr. Weaver, a travelling nstiwnomical lecturer, who carried 
the nnivei-se about in a box, told ua. " Sir," said he to my 
father, " when you look at a map, do you know that the 
east is always on your right hand, and the west on your 
left t " " Yes," replied my father with a very modest 
look, " I believe I do." " Well," said the man of leaming; 
" that's one great point gained." ' 

She was at no time much given to sentimentality or 
to what is popularly understood by romance : * I had 
much rather (she writes in 1793) make a bargain with 
anyone I loved to read the same book with them at tie 
same hour, than to look at the mcwn like Rousseau's 
famous lovers.' Speaking of Carnarvon Castle, and the 
impression of sublimity made on her by its grandeur in 
decay, ehe naively adds : ' I believe these old castles 
interest one by calling up ideas of paat times, which are 
in such strange contrast with the present.' Describing 
a large and gloomy apartment which she occupied at 
Bruges, she says : * I am sure Mrs. Radcliffe might have 
kept her heroine wandering about this room for ell 

' ' Sir Plume, ot amber snuff-box justly vain. 
And the nice ojuduct of a cbuded cane 

The Bajid o] Ot* I, 
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good pages. Whea we meet I will tell Margaret of 
the night Charlotte and I spent in tbis room, and the 
footsteps we heard creak — ^just a room and just a night 
to suit her taste.' 

The sober, sensible, rational view of love which she 
uniformly takes in her novels is expressed in a letter 
dated May 16, 1798, to Miss Beaufort, then on the 
point of becoming her third step-mother : 

' AmongHt the many kindnesses my father has shown me, 
the grei>t«st, I think, haii been his jiermittiiig me to eee his 
heart A deeouveri ; and I have seen by your kind sincerity 
and his, that, in good and cultivnted mioda, love is no idle 
ptiasiou, but one that inspires luieful and genei-ous energy. 
I have been convinced by your example of what I was 
always inclined to believe, that the [lower of fueling affection 
ia increased by the cultivation of the understAnding. The 
wife of an Indian Yogii (if a Yogii be permittad to have a 
wife) might be a veiy affectionate woman, but her sympuithy 
with her husband cotild not have a very extensive sphere. 
As his eyes are to be continually fixed upon the point of his 
none, hers in duteous sympathy must squint in Uke manner ; 
and if the perfection of his virtue he to sit so still that the 
bir^ {vulu ^iacontaln) may, unmolested, build neste in his luur, 
his wife cannot ttetter show her affection than by yielding 
her tresses to them with similar patient stupidity. Are theiv 
not European Yogiis, or moo whose ideas do not go much 
further than le bout i/u n/^ 1 And how delightful it must 
be to be chained for better for worse to one of this species. 
I ahould guess — for I know nothing of the mutter — that the 
conrtehip of an ignorant lover must be almost as insipid as a 
marriage with him ; for " my jewel" continually repeated, 
without new setting, muiit surely fatigue a little.' 
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The same letter contains some excellent remarks oti 
the manner in which familiarity and cordiality sliuuM 
be met, and due distinctiuus obEerved, in socinl or 
domestic relations : 

' I flatter myself that you wiU find me gratefully exact en 
belle Jtile. 1 think thej-e is a great dejil of difference betwwD 
I that 8]jecie8 of ceremony wliieh exiato with iLcquaiutuice, 
I find that which shonid always exist with the best uT ftieoids : 
the one pieveuta the growth of afiection, the other preaerre* 
~a youth and age. Many foolish people make fine pWtA- 
tioiu, and forget to fence them : so the young trees uc 
destroyed by the young cattle, and the bark of the forest 
trees is sometimea injured. You need not, dear Miw 
Beaufort, fence yourself round with strong palings in this 
feniily, where all have been early accuiitomed to mind tbeir 
boundaries. As for me, you see my intentions, or ai leuiit 
my theories, are good enough : if my practice be but JialT m 
good, you will be content, will you not I But theory was 
bom in Brol>dingnag, and practice in Lilliput. So much tJie 
better for me.' 

The rapidity with which Mr. Edgeworth's marriagee 
Bucce«ded each other was not the least remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with them; and, although there is 
no evidence to justify the presumption, Iiis ill-wisbers 
may be pardoned for suspecting that he did not in- 
variably observe the maxim, ' Tis good to be off with 
the old love (or wife), before you are on with the new.' 
His third wife died in November, 1797; and he was 
married to the fourth in May, 1798, the ceremony being 
performed by her brother, the Rev. William Beaufort. 
The time was curiously chosen, for the rebellion bad 
broken out, and Iheii wedim^-ta^ \o'?A5f,««a(SV? 
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lay through the disturbed districts. One of the object^^^ 
that sorely tried the nerves of the hride was ao im- \ 

provised gallows in the shape of a car standing on entl, 
with the shafts in the air, and a man hanging between 
them. 

An eminent critic (in the ' Quarterly Review") acensed 
Miss Ed^eworth of indtiUcacy in bo readily sanctioning 
her father's marriages, and transferring her dutiful 
atfectioDs at his bidding. That she did so is extra- 
ordinary, hut not necessarily wrong. With regard to 
the last, slie states that it was not till 1798, after the 
third wife's dcnth, during a visit of the Beaiifort 
iamily at Edge worth-Town, that he formed the attach- 
Ipient to Miss Beaufort : 

' ' Wlien I first knew of this attftchmont, and before I was 
well acijuftinted with her, 1 own I did not wish for the 
tunrria^. I had not my father's quick peuelmtion into 
charst^r : I did not at first »t« the superior abilities oi' 
i]Uidities wtuoh he discovered ; nor did I anticipate any of 
the liappy consequences from this union which he foresaw. 
All thut I thought, I told him. With the most kind 
Mtieiioe he bore with me, and, instead of withdrawing his ^^ 
■ftction, honoured me the more with his confidence.' ^^^H 

Sll resistance and repugnance were overcome by I>1^^^| 
eloquence or pertinacity, and he closes a letter to ^^^^^^M 
about a bust, the npas tree, frogs, agriciUture, a heati^^^^f 
apparatus, and a speaking machine, with this passage : '^^^^ 

■ ' And now for my piece of kcwb, which I have kept for 
Ik la«t. I am going to lie DiameU to a young lady of 
ball fortune and large accompliiihm«iit0, — com^RwL id^\v 
^ty »ger much youth (not quite 30'), ani mow; \.YaiHiiE» — 
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some bewity, more sense — uncommon tiUeatfi, more un- 
oommon temper,— likod by my family, loved by mc. If I 
con Bay all thie three years hence, shall not I hiive been a 
fortunate, not to say a viae man 1 ' 

He was able to say it all at thu end of three yean 
and long afterwards; he was a fortunate man, and (it* 
the judicious adaptation of means to the grand end of 
human life, happiness, be wicdom) a wise man. There 
ie positively no accounring for his career without allow- 
ing him self-knowledge, keen insight into character, 
moral courage, and strong volition. He was open to 
conviction, but, till he was convinced of the erroneous- 
ness of an opinion, he retained and acted on it. He 
never * complied against his will,' and he resolutely set 
all wise saws and modem instances at defiance when 
he had deliberately made up his mind upon a point. 

In a letter from Edgeworth-Town, November 19th, 
1798, weHnd:— 

' In the " Monthly Review " for October there is this 
anecdote. After the King of Denmark, who waa Bomo- 
what silly, had left PaHs, a Frenchman, who was in com- 
pany with the Danish ambasaiiiior, but did not know him, 
b^an to ridicule the king — " 3In foi, il a une leU, uae 
life " — " Cowronnie," replied the ambassador, witli presence 
of mind and pohteness. My father, who was mnch delighted 
with this answer, asked Lovell, Henry, and Sneyd, withoat 
telling the right answer, what they would have said : 
Lovell : " A head— and a heart, sir." 
Henry : " A heiid — ujion hia shoulders." 
Saeyd : " A head — of a king." 
Tell roe which answer you like beat. Bichard will 
yoar " Fi-actical Education." \a ^om' 
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' Practical Education,' so runs the comment in t 
Memoir, 'was published this year (1798), and was 
praised and abused enough to render the authors im- 
mediately famous.' It was praised in the 'Monthly 
Review," which devoted two long articles to a careful 
analysis of the contents. These were of the most 
miscellaneoui; description, and include everything that 
can affect the mental or physical (raining of a reasonable 
being. It was abused in the ' British Critic ' on religious 
gT^unds : ' Here, readers, is education a la mode, in the 
true style of modem philosophy ; nearly eight hundred 
quarto page.s on practical education, and not a word on 
God, religion, Christianity, or a hint that such topics are 
ever to be mentioned.' This indignant ultra-Christian 
might just as well have asserted that there was not a 
word on courage and chastity, or a hint that such things 
are ever to be mentioned : 

'On religion mid politics (they say in their pnface) we 
have been silent, becnuae we have no ambition to gaia 
partiBaos or to make proselytee. The scrutinising eye of 
criticiBiii, in looking over our tjible of contents, will also 
probably observe that there are no chapters on courage and 
chaatity. To pretend to teacb courage to Britons would bo 
as ridiculous as it is unnecessary ; and except to those who 
are exposed to the contagion of foreign mnnners, we may 
boast of the superior dehcacy of our fair conntrywomeD.' 

Here Edgeworth stands confessed. Their respective 
shares in the work are stated in the preface. All that 
relates to the art of teaching to read in the chapter on 
tasks, the chapters on grammar and classical literature., 
geography, chroDoJogy, arithmetic, geoiaetx^, a.'a^ 
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chjinic^, were writteD hy the father, and the rest « 
book (more than two-thirds) by the daughter 

Although the name of Edgeworth first ncquired 
literary notoriety hy ' Practical Education,' she had 
already been twice before the public in her owd name 
and on her own accounL ' Letters for Literary Ladies' 
was published in 1792, and the ' Parent's Assistant ' in 
1796. Writing to her cousin. Miss Kuston, she eays: 
— ' I beg, dear Sophy, that you will not call my little 
stories hy the sublime title of my works: I shall ebe 
he ashamed when the little mouse comes forth. The 
stories are prinUid and bound the same size as " Even- 
ings at Home," and I am afraid you will dislike the 
title ; my father had sent the " Parent's Friend," but 
Mr. Johnson (the publisher) baa degraded it into the 
" Parent's Assistant " (which I dislike particularly) from 
association with an old book of arithmetic called the 
" Tutor's Assistant." ' 

She iirst struck into her peculiar vein in * Castle 
Kackrent' (1800), in which the habits and manners of 
that strange variety of the species, the Irish landlord of 
the eighteenth century, are depicted to the life. The 
first edition was published without her name, and the 
first notice of it in the Memoir runs : — ' In 1 801 a 
second edition of "Castle Rackrent" was published by 
Maria Edgeworth, and its success was so triumphant 
that some one — I heard his name at the time, hut do 
not now remember it--uot only asserted Ihat he was 
the author, but actually took the trouble to copy out 
several pages with corrections and erasures i 
bis original MS.' In'SQ\em\«x,\'e>'^'i-,'^'^«-^A^ 
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writes from Paris—' " CBstle Rackrcnt " has been trans- 
lated into German, and we saw in a French book an 
extract from it, giving the wake, the confinement of 
Lady Calhcart, and mveeping the stairs with the wig, 
fa common and universal occurrences in, ttiat extraor- 
dinary kiufrdom.' Swift's ironical proposal to relieve 
the Irish poor by converting their children into food for 
the rich, was seriously adduced by a French writer to 
Ultistrate the horrid extremities to which the country 
bad be«u reduced. 

'Belinda 'was published in 1801, and was highly 
popular. 'Moral Tales' was also published in tttOl, 
with a preface by her father, in which he explains that 
the tales have been written by her to illustrate the 
opinions delivered in ' Practical Education,' and de- 
scribes the moral object of each — the most eftective 
mode of repelling readers that could well be contrived 
by an admiring parent. The 'Etsay on Irish Bulls' 
was published in 1802, in their joint names, and was 
reviewed by Sydney Smith. Of course be could not 
resist the temptation of quizzing Ed^north, whom, for 
that purpose, he insists on treating as the chief, if not 
sole, partner in the firm of Edgewortb & Co.; but, 
whilst condemning the rambling style of the composition, 
his criticism is favourable. ' The firm drew t*ars from 
us in the stories of Little Dominick and of the [ri^h 
Beggar who killed bis sweetheart. Never was grief 
more natural or more simple.' Her own account of 
thix book cannot he passed over : 

• Aft«r "PracticaJ Education," Ihft iiex\,\>wJH. -wVisSa.-** 
^bliabed in /lortnerelup waa the ""Basa'j oft \r*^ ^rii». 
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The first design of this Esany wna Jiis {her father's) : — ^nniln- 
tlie semblance of attack, he wished to show the Eng^liab 
public the eloquence, wit. and talents of the lower clames of 
people in Ireland. Working zealously npon the ideas which 
e suggested, sometimea, what was spoken by him, was afU<r- 
wards written by me ; oi' when I wrot« my first thoughts, 
they were corrected and impi-oved by him : bo that no book 
was ever written more completely in pai-tnership. 

' On this, ua on moat subjects, whether light or serious. 
when we wrote together, it would now ba difficult, almost 
impossible, to recollect, which thoughts originiilly were hig, 
and which were mine. All paseages in which there are 

' Latin quotations or classical allusions must be his exclu- 
Bively, becavte I am entirely ignorant of the learned hn- 

' guagea. The notes on the Dublin shoe-black's metaphorical 

I language, I recollect, m« chiefly hia. 

I have heard him toll that story with all the natanl, 
indescribable Irish tones and gestures, of which written 
language can give but a faint idea. He excelled in imititJitg 
the Irish because he never overHtepfied the modesty or the 
atauraiice of nature. He marked exquisitely the huppy 
confidence, the shrewd wit of the people, without o«i- 
descending to prmluce effect by caricature.' 

The speech (she adds) of the poor freeholder to a 
I candidate, in the chapter entitled ' IriBh Wit and Eltw 
' quence,' was made to her father, and written down by 
' her within a few hours frora liis dictation. In the same 
chapter are the complaint of the poor widow against 
her landlord, and his reply, quoted in Campbell's ' Lec- 
3 on Eloquence,' under a notion that they were fic- 
titious. She declares them to be unembellished facts: 
her father being the magistrate before whom the tMak i 
I orators appeared. 
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Mrs, Edgeworth relates that a gentleman much in- 
terested io improving tlie breed of Irish cattle, sent, on 
seeing the advertisement, for tlie work on Irish Bulls : 
'he was rather confounded by the appearance of the 
classical bull at the top of the 6rst pJige which I had 
designed from a gem, and when he began to read the 
book he threw it away in disgust : he had pnrcliaaed it 
as eecretary to the Irish Agricultural Society.' 

In the autumn of 1802, during the peace of Amiens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgeworth, their two daughters and 
Maria, went to Paris, taking Belgium in their way. 
Her account of Iheir travels is lively and sensible, and 
tliey appear to have known almost everybody worlh 
knowing : Aladame R4camier, Comte and Comtesse de 
S^gur, Ija Harpe, Suard, Boissy d'Anglas, Montmorenci, 
Camllle Jordan, Kosciusko, and Lally ToUendal are 
specially mentioned. One long letter is entirely filled 
witli a visit to Madame de Genlis, who is admirably 
described. But we can only afford room for Madame 
d'Houdetot, the Julie of Itousseau, with whom they 
breakfasted at the Abbe Marellet's: 

' Julie is now seventy-two yenTB of age, a thin woman in a 
little binck bdunel : she appeared to me sliocldngly ugly ; 
Hbe Ktjuiuta so much thai it is impossible to t^^^U which wny 
e ia looking' : but no sooner did I hear her spenk ihau I 

BfeegM) to like her ; auJ no sooner was I seated beside her, 

\ tbkn I began to Imd in ber countenance a most benevolent 
I n^eeable exjiressjon. She entnred into oonverssliou 

fllBmoditttely : her manner invited and could not f&U lo 
iBbtoin confidence. She seems as gay and o[ieu-k«u-ted ns 
K pri <^ seventeen- It has been said of her thftl fJon 

Ecaly never did any harm, but neviv sna^ecte& ba^ 
b I could at aeveuty-two be euch a vo\aMi\ 
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* She told me that Rnusitenu, whilst he wits writing so 
I finely on education anil lejtving hi" own cluldren in th» 
Fonnilling Hospital, defended himself with 9o much etoqnencc 
that even those who bhimed him in their hearts, could not 
find tonguea to answer him. Once (it a dinner nt MRdome 
d'Houdetot's there was a fine pyramid of fruit. Roossean In 
helping himself took the pfmch whicli formi^d the base of the 
pymmid, and the rest fell immeiliat^Iy. " Rousspan," Haid 
she, " that ia what you alwaya do with iill our ai-stems. you 
pull down with a single touch, bnt who will build up what 
you pull down 1 " I askad if be was grateful for all the 
kindness shown to him 1 " No ; ho was ungrateful ; hoj 
a thousand bad qualities, but I turned my attentiMi 
' them to his gem'us and the good he had dona mankiadf 

One Bentence in her general estimate came upon 
surprise : ' I have never heard any person talk of 
dreas or fashion since we came to Paris, and very Uttle 
scandal. A scandalmonger would be starved Iiere.' 

The grand event of her — of every woman's — life 
came to pass at this period. On quitting Paris in 
March, 180,3, she coidd say for the first lime, Ich habe 
gelebt uml (/iffiebd {I have lived and loved). Abruptly 
closing her catalogue of new acquaintance, she adds : 

' Here, my dear aunt, I was interrupted iu a mannei- tliat 
will surprise you as much as it surprised me, by the coming 
in of Monsieur Edelcrantz, a Sweilish gentleman, whom ft 
have mentioned to you, of superior underatanding and mild 
mannera : he cameto offer me his hand and heart ! I 

'My heart, you may suppose, cannot return his atbielt- 
ment, for I have seen but very little of him, and haT« not 
luu] time to have formed any judgment, except that I think 
nothing could tempt me to leave my own dear friirnds i 
my own country to \We m S-weiiCTi' 
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In a letter to her cousin on 8th December, IS' 
\^the proposal waa on the lat), after explainiiig that ] 
Edelcrantz was hound to Sweden by ties of duty i 
strong as those which bound her to Ed^wortli-Toi 
she writes : ' This is all very reasonable, but reasonable 
for him only, not for me; and I have never t't^lt any- 
thing for him but esteem and gratitude.' Couimenting 
on tliis passage, Mrs. Edgeworth says : 

' Maria was mistaken as to her own feelings. She refused 
M. E<)elcrantz, but she felt touch more for him than eateem 
and adrniriition : she was extremely in love with Mto. 
Mr. Edgeworth leil hor to decide for hereelf ; but she saw 
too plainly whnt it would be to us to lose her, mid whiit she 
would feel at (Muting from as. She decided rightly for her 
own future happineas :md for thiit of her fiimily, but she 
suffered mnch at tiie time and long afterwards. While we 
were at Paris, I remember that in a shop where Cluirlotta 
»nd I were making some purchases, Maria sat apart absorbed 
in thought, and so deep in reverie, that when her father oime 
in and stood opposite to her, she did not see liim till he spoke 
to her, when she stiirled and burst into tears. . , , I do not 
think she repented of her refusal, or regretted her decision ; 
she was well aware that she could not have made him happy, 
that she would not have suited his position at the Court of 
Stockholm, and that her want of he»uty might have 
diminished his attachment. It wh* better perhaps she slioidd 
think BO, as it calmed her mind ; but from what I stvw of 
M. Edelcrantz, I think he wns a man capable of reuUj valuing 
her. I believe that he woe much attached to her, and deeply 
mortified at her refo.'ail. He continued to reside in Swodeo 
after the abdication of his master, and waa always ilifltin- 
guished for his high character und great abilities. He never 
He was, except very fine «yea, i»mB»'e.iM.'j '^»^sO 
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This is an interesting and instructive episodaJ 
lets in a flood of light upon those passages of 
writings which inculcate the sfcem control of the feel- 

3, — tlie never-ceasing vigilance with which prudence 
and duty are to stand sentinel over the LeArt. So Uum, 
she had actually undergone the hard trials she imposes 
and descrihes. They best can paint them who can feel 
them most. She was no Madame d'Aubray, with ideas 
of Belf-3iicri6ce admirably adapted for others' uses \mi 
disagreeably un6tted for her own ; and before setting 
down her precepts of self-command under temptAtion, 
she had tested them. Caroline Percy (in ' Patronage ') 
ratrolling her love for Count Altenberg, is Maiia 
Edgeworth subduing her love for the Chevalier Ed«t- 
crantz. 

On the 27th January, 1803, Edgeworth received s 
peremptory order from the French Government to quit 
Paris, and he went to Passy with his daughter, whilst 
bis friends investigated the cause. It turned out to be 
a belief that he was the brother of the Abb^ Edge- 
worth, who bad attended Louis Seize on the scaffold. 
So soon as the exact degree of relationship was made 
known through Lord Whitworth, the order was with- 
drawn ; but they received private information which 
induced them to leave France, just time enough to get 
away. Lovell, the eldest son, was stopped on his jour- 
ney from Geneva to Paris, and remained a diietiu till 
the end of the war in 1814. 

' After our return, Maria immediately occupied her- 
self with preparing for the press " Popidar Tales," 
wiiich were publiaWd ttiVs ^eai VV%"^'^"^- 'S&^ »i»c. \iegm 
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** Smilie de Coulanges," " Madame de Fleury," and 
" Ennui," and wrote " Ijeonora," with the romantic pur- 
pose I have already mentioned.' The romantic purpose 
was to please the Chevalier Edeicrantz. It was written 
in the style he preferred ; and ' the idea of what he 
would think of it (aaya Mrs. Edgeworth) was, I believe, 
present lo her in every page she wrote. She never 
beard that he had even read it,' She also found time 
to write ' Griselda ' at odd moments in her own room. 

' Popular Tales ' appeared in 1804, with, as usual, a 
preface by the father, which might have been spared : 
e.g. ' Burke supposes that there are eighty thousand 
ratders in Great Britain, nearly one hundredth part of 
\\A inhabitants. Out of these we may calculate that 
ten thousand are nobility, clergy, or gentlemen of the 
learned professions. Of seventy thousand readers which 
remain, there are many who might be amused and in- 
strueted by books which were not professedly adapted 
to the classes which have been enumerated. With this 
view the following volumes have been composed.' W© 
can hardly think so, even on the paternal assurance. 
The heroes and heroines do not belong to the nobility, 
clergy, or gentry, it is true. They are mostly farmers 
or tradespeople. Leonard Ludgate, in ' Out of Debt 
owt of Danger,' is the only son and heir of a I<on<ioo 
haberdasher, who marries Miss Bella Perkins, a would- 
be fine lady.' But is this a reason why these tales 
abould lie less adapted, professeilly or unprofessedly, to 

> U is A oaiocidence worth mentioning ihni ihc {ilot of this 
■IA17 is in purts identical with (hut of .Vaimn .V 
by H. ViotDTiru S»t<l^i. BUthoT of La Vn.niWr. il(> 
VOL. I. 8 
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upper ten thousand ? Is the class of readers detei^ 
mined by the rank in life of the persons who figure in 
a novel ? Do the nobility throw it aside diEdainfuUy 
when they find that it does not deal with nobility, or 
do people of humble birth, or ungeuteel callings, Jay it 
down with despair when it brings them face to fece 
with a clergyman, a barrister, or a lord ? Some such 
notion was ob\'iQualy in Mr. Edgeworth's mind when be 
penned this preface. 

The first series of ' Tales of Fashionable Life,' pub- 
lished in 1809, contained 'Ennui," Madame deFleury," 
' The Dun,' ' ManiEuvring,' and ' Almeiia ; ' the second, 
published in 1812, ' Vivian,' ' The Absentee,' * Madame 
de Fleury,' and ' Emilie de Coulanges.' ' The Absen- 
tee ' originally formed part of ' Patronage,' where Lord 
and Lady Tipperary figured as patients of Dr. Percy, 
and ' Patronage' was to have formed part of the second 
series of the Tales ; but the impatience of the pub- 
lisher induced her to lay aside ' Patronage,' and (witi 
a change of name) fill the required space in the scriea 
with 'The Absentee.' 'Patronage,' published iu 1813, 
had been long upon the stocks. Its history is B 
in her continuation of her father's Mei 






'Among others written many years ago, waa one j 
" the History of tbn Freemnn Family." In 1787, 
I to amuse Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth, when slio was rPcoveaTiig 
L after the birth of one of my brothers, related to us every 
L evening, when we asB@mbted in her room, part of this story, 
I which I believe he invented as be went on. It was found so 
I interesting by his audience, that they regretted much that 
t it should not be preseweA, oai 1 \ 
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write it from memory. The plan, founded on the story o 
two families, one making their way in the world by indepen- 
dent eSbrtfi, the other by mean arte and by courting th£ 
great, was, long afterwarda, the gi-oundworkof " Patronage." 
The character of Lord Oldborough was added, but most of 
the others remained na my father originiilly described them ; 
bis hero and heroine were in greater difficulties than mine, 
more in love, and consequently more intereetiag, and the 
■ 'Whole story was infinitely more entertaining. I meutien 
l^tius, beeanae some critics took it for granted that he wrote 
ports of " Patronage," of which, in truth, he did not writ», 
to the best of my recollection, any single pass^ige ; and it 
is remarkable, that they have ascribed to him all those 
faults which wero exclusively mine : the original design, 
which was r^Jilly bia, and which I tiltei'ed, had nil that merit 
of li%'ely action and interest, in which mine has been found 



It is recorded, in proof of the extent to which ' Cla- 
riasa' had fastened on the public mind Ix-fore the 
appearance of the concluding volumes, that Richardson 
received letter after letter passionately entreating bim 
to spare the heroine the crowning misery, or, if that 
eould not be, to reform Lovelace and marry him to his 

»Victim. Rem')nstraDces of the same kind appear to 
bare been addressed to the author of * Patronage ' by 
tender-heaxted readers, who could not bear to see Mr. 
Percy in prison, and were especially luirt by Caroline's 
refusal to go abroad with Count Altenberg. In the 
third edition (1S15) these alleged Lliits were removed, 
although fibe bad scruples touching material changes 
after the publication of a work. In a note to tl\ft ' C««v- 

Ikset,' she had said : ' Thosie \?\iq m&V \.* Vs^onb ^iisi 
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history of all the wedding clothes of the partieflfl 
have their curiosity gratified by direcfiDg a line ( 
quiry, post paid, to the editor her§elf.' Referring to 
the letters of inquiry thus invited, she writes : 

' ' I have had another odd letter signed by three yonng 
I ladies, ClnriBsa Craven, Kachel Biddle, and Eliza Finch, who, 
I Bfter sundry coaiplimente in very pretty language, and with 
, all the appoarancn of seriouaneas, beg tluit I will do them the 
r to satisfy the curiosity they feel about the wetldio^ 
^ dressea of the Franklaud family in the " CoutraBt." I hare 
\ answei'ed in a way that will stand for either Jeet o; 
I I have said that at a sale of Admiral Tipsey's 

, Mrs. Hungerford bought French cambric muaUn 
I wedding gowns for the bridoa, the collars tximmed in the 
I most ))ecoming manner, aa a Monmouth milhner assured me, 
i with Talenciennee lace, from Admiral Tipsey's spoils. I 
have given all the particuliirg of the bridegi-oom's accoutre- 
I ments, and signed myself the young ladies' "obedient servant 
I and pei'hapa dupe." ' 

In May, 1813, the family paid a flying visit to 
London, and there is an admirable letter from her, 
! filling between seven and eight pages, describing their 
t reception in the best houses. On this and subsequent 
I occasiona, she had been accused of an undue leaning 
i to rank and fashion ; but the fashionable world of her 
I day included celebrities of all sorts — literary, scientilic, 
i artistic, and political— as well as people of birth, for- 
tune, and connection. The most cherished of her 
friends were those whose names were and are hahitimllj 
associated with intellectual escellence, refinement, and 
grace. The Marchioness of Lansdowne, Lady Crewe, 
biac/y Elizabeth Vv\ii\.\)ieaA,^\\6sYoT^^\s%."ftu-^^^j4d^ 
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Bereeford), the Misses Berry, Mias Catharine Kanahawe, 
Lady Spencer, Lady Charlotte Lindaay, the Coimtesa of 
Charleville, Lydia White, Mrs. Siddons, Lady Milbanke, 
were of the number. She speaks thue of another, whom 
she had known from girlhood : 

' Charming, amiable. Lady Welhngton ! ua she truly said 
of hereelf, she is always " Kitty Pakenhiim to her friends ; " 
after comparison with crowds of other beavtE-eapritt, fine 
ladies and fashionable sernmhlers for notoriety, her dignified 
graceful simplicity risee in our opinion, and we feel it with 
more conviction of its superiority. She showed ua her de- 
U^htfal children. I have been standing in my dreasing'gown 
writing on the top of a chest of diawers, and now I must 
dress for a breakfast at Lidy Da\7'8, where we are to meH 
Lord Byron ; but I must say that at the third plac« wboi-e 
WB were let in yesterday. Lady Wellington's, we spent by 
far the most agreeable half-hour of the day.' 

The Edgeworths were persons of birth, fortune, and 
counection, in addition to their literary claims, and 
simply assumed their natural place when they joined 
the aristocratic circles, which eagerly courted them. 
There is nothing, therefore, at all odd, much less repre- 
hensible, iu her notices of London life being principally 
confined to the precincts of Slay Fair. At all events, 
they were not confined to fine ladies. Speaking of the 
aame period, Mrs. Kdgeworth says : ' One day, coming 
too late to dinner at Mr. Homer's, wt found Dr. Parr 
very angry at our having delayed and then interrupted 
dinner; but he ended by giving Maria his blessing.' 
This is probably the occasion on which Edgewotth. 
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ihe adds: ' We imfortimately missed seeing Madame 
d'Arblay, and we left London before the arrival of 
Madnnie de Stael.' This falls in with a story printed 
in Moore's diary : 

' In talking of getting into awkward acrapea nt dinn^ 
tables, Lady Dunmoi-e mentioned a di'ciunatunce of the kind 
in which Kogera was CMjncemed. It was at the timo when 
Madame de Stact was expected in London, and somebody at 
table (there being a large party) asked when she was likely 
to anive. " Not tOl Misa Edgeworth is gone," ivplied 
Bogers : " Madame de Stacl would not like two stars sbining 
Bt the same time." The words were hai'dlyout of his mouth) 
when he saw a gentleman rise at the other end of the t&ble, 
and say in a solemn tone ; " Madame la Baromve < 
tat incapabk rf'wjM telle baneMe." It was Augufite t 
her son, whom Bogers had never before st 



the t&ble, 
ince fnH*^ ' 



Two curious traits of children, who have sine© fidly^l 
justified the expectations formed of them, were set down 
by her in 1813: 

•AprU 25, 1813.— I endose the Buttei-fly's Ball for 
Sophy, and a letter to the King written by Dr. (Sir Henry) 
Holland when six years old ; hia father found him going with 
it to tlie post. (This letter was an offer from Master Holland 
to raise a regiment. He and some of hia httle comrades bad 
got a dnim and a flag, and used to go through the manual 
exercise. It was a pity the letter did not reach the King: 
he would have been delighted with it.)' 

' A«;/utl, 1813. — We h&ve just seen a journal by a little 

boy of eight years old, of a voyage from England to Sicily ; 

I the boy is Lord Mahon's son. Lord Carrington'a grandson. 

It i8 one of the best journals I ever I'Cad, full of I 
I exactly the writing ot a cViiA, WV ». ■^btj Aer>nst i&s^&^ 
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this very clever child became the lateEarl Stanhope. 
' Harrington ' and ' Ormond,' with ' Thoughts on 
es' (two volumes), was published in May, 1817, with 
usual preface by Edgeworth, the last he was destined 
frite. He died on the 13th of June following: and 
partly frt-m grief, partly from a complaint in her eyes, 
Mis3 Edgeworth wrote hardly any letters for many 
months. As soon as she was sufficiently " recovered 
from the shock, she set to work to complete her father's 
Memoirs, which she had to take up and continue from 
1782. The whole of the second volume ia by her. 
The work is amusing: many incidents and traits of 
character are recorded in it, which would have left a 
chasm in het own biography had they been tost ; but 
it was the least successful of their joint productions, and 
her part was perceptibly impaired by its being too 
much a labour of love. It was criticised in the * Quar- 
terly Ee\-iew " (Oct, 1820) with extreme bitterness, and 
in a manner (whatever the intention) particularly 
adapted to give pain, not only to Maria, but to the en- 
tire family ; for the four marriages (to which the re- 
r tried hard to add a fifth) were made the mark 
F much moral indignation, real or simuliited. Dumonb 
rote to her : ' If by accident you have not read this 
mous article, I should advise you not to read it. 
Bid to abandon it to public contempt.' Mrs. Marcet 
loke of it as a subject which made her blood boil, and 
roused every feeling of contempt and abhorrence.' 
I Edgeworth wrote at once to her aunt from Paris 
1820): 'Never lose another night's sleep 
lother moment's thought on ttie "■ Q>iB.AjeOi?i '^■' 
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I have never read, and never will read it.' She kept 
her word. 

Having finished the Memoirs, she determined 1x) 
indulge herself in what she had long projected, a visit 
to Paris with her two young sisters (by the fourth 
marriage^ Fanny and Harriet, and we find them settled 
in the Place du Palais Bourbon on April 29, 1820. 

In one of her letters from Paris, she says ; ' I find 
always when I come to the end of my paper that I have 
not told you several entertaining things I had treasured 
up for you. 1 had a history of a man and woman from 
Cochin China which must now be squeezed almost to 
death.* This will be just our ease. We shall come to 
the end of our paper without being able to bring in a 
tithe of the entertaining, and better than entertaioing, 
things we had noted down : we have more than one 

I history which must he squeezed almost to death or 
never live at all in our pages. Her letters sparkle with 
brilliant names, and, in most instances, with frefii 
anecdotes or reminiscences attached to them. The 
doors of all the leading houses flew open at her approach, 
including those of the Fauxhourg St. Germain ; for the 
connection with the Abbe Edgeworth had now beoome 
a safe passport to the honses of the ancient twbUaae. 
The French always spoke of him as the Abb4 de Fix^ 
moot, a name be had taken on account of the difficulty 
they found in the w and th; Edgerats being thedi 
nearest approximation to the sound. At one house, 
a valet, after Maria had several times repeated * Edge- 
worth,' exclaimed, * Ah, je rerumce a fa ;' and, throwing 
open the door of ihe 68.\oTi,w»iov\Qc«*i.^' litiulivnM Siaria 
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ft Mesdemoisellea sea acEtirs' Byron Bpeaks of some 
fiussian or Polish oames as * names that would descend 
to posterity if posterity could but pronounce them,' 
Many English names are exposed to the same disad- 
vantage. An English traveller (the writer) spent half- 
an-bour one evening at Tieck's at Dresden, in 1834, 
vainly endeavouring to teach some German ladies how 
to pronounce ' Wordsworth.' Few of them got nearer 
than ' Vudvutt.' 

The form of the visiting cards of the party, adopted 
(she says) after due deliberation, was ' Madame Maria 
Edgoworlh et Mesdemoisellea ses scaurs,' Her sisters 
were attractive girls, and she had no reason to compUim 
of being over-weighted with them, particularly at 
Paris, where a guest more or less, even at a dinner 
party, was never so serious an affair as we are wont to 
make of it. A notion of their Parisian life may be 
conveyed in a brief extract: 

' Wc havp seen MadL-moiaclIe Mars twice, or thrice rather, 
in the " Majiage do Figaro" and in tbo little pieces of " Lo 
Jaloox Raos Amour," and " La Jeuuesae de Hc'nri Cinq," 
and admire her exceedingly. In petit comity tbe other night 
at the Dnchease d'Escara', a discussiou took plcLCti between 
the Ducbewe de la Force, Marmout, and Poso di Borgo, on 
the lion ft nuEUftow ton of different expressions — (ontm toeiSti 
is an expression biyurytDUe — you may aay bonn« compagidt 
or la kauU tociili. " VoiiA dea nuana 
d'Escara aaid. Such a wonderful jabbering as thuee grantfaa ' 
made about these email mattera. It put me in mind of ■ 
convereation in the " World " on good company, which i 
^11 used to admire^' 
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Yet Marmont and Pozzo di Borgo were grandeeft of 

I no common order. She met all the scientific men of 

I note at Cuvier'a, who gave a good iniitance of Bona- 

' parte's inHisting on a decided answer. He asked me, 

*Faut-il introduire le sucre de betterave ea France?' 

' D'abord, Sire, il faut eonger a vos colonies.' — ' Faut-il 

avoir le sucre de betterave en France?' ' Mais, 

Sire, il fant examiner.' — ' Bah I je le demanderai k 

BerthoUet.' 

She says of Benjamin Constant : 

' I do not like him at all : his countenance, voice, monno-, 
and conversiLtion afe all disagreeable to me. Ho ia a fair, 
whiChki/Aooking man {»iic\ very near-sigh tod, with spectooles 
which eeem to pinch his nose. ... He has been well 
called the kirog des broc/iure^. We sat beside one another, 

I and I think we felt a mutual antipathy. On the other side 

^^M of me waa Royer Collard, sufiering with tootliache and 

^^^ swelled face; but notwithstanding the distortion of the 

^^V ewelliug, the natural expression of his countenance and the 

Btrengtb and sincerity of his soul made their way, and the 

frankne^ of his character and the plain superiority of his 

talents were manifest ia five minutes' conversation.' 

I After leaving Paris they made a short toar in 
Switzerland, and pasaed some delightful days at Ge- 
neva during what has been termed its Augmtan age. 
Dumont acted aa their guide, and one of their first 
dinners was at Dr. and Mrs. Marcet's, with Dumont, 
M. and Madame Prevost, M. de la Rive, M. Bonstetten 
(Gray's friend), and M, de Gandolle. During a visit to 
Coppet, where the Due and Duchesse de Broglie 
were, slie ia able to e's.tVaVm e^xA'wv^-^, *■ 
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in the very apartmenU occupied by M. Necker, opening 
into what is now the library, but what was once that 
theatre on which Madame de Stael used to aet her own 
Corinne.' . . . ' There is something inexpressibly melan- 
choly, awful, in this house, in these rooms, where the 
thought continually occurs, Here genius was I here 
was ambition 1 here all the great struggles of the paa- 
?ions I here was Madame de Stael 1' 

• Witli Madame lie Stael and Madame de Brcglie (it 
is added in the Memoir) Maria was particularly happy (9 
and there are two anecdotes of Madame de Stael whi 
we cannot make up our minds to forego. The first n 
related by Dumont : 

One day M. Suard, as he entered the saloon of the HAt 
Necker, saw Madame Necker going out of the room, as 
MademoisQlle Necker stnndiiig in n melancholy attitude wi^ 
tears in her eyt*. Guessing thiit Madame Necker had been 
lectimng her, Suard went towards her to comfort her, and 
whispered, " Une earfnae dv, papa voua dedommagera bim 
d^ tout fa." She immediately, wiping the tears from her 
eyes, autwered, " £A / out, M^uieur, mim ph-e tongt A tium 
honheur prctenl, inamma gonge A nio« avenir." There was 
more tlum presence of mind, there was heart and soul and 
greatne^ of mind in this answei-.' 

Miss Edgeworth took down from the Duchess of 
Wellington's own lips a dialogue between herself and 
Madame de Stael on a remarkable occasion. The 
Duchess had purposely avoided making the acquaint- 
ance of Madame de Stael in England, not knowing 
how aha might be received by the Bourbons aff#r tha _ 

^^Cfltoration. Finding on her arrivaX ^t ¥%.\\s. tX^V ^^ai^H 
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rinne was well received, she invited Iier to ber 
assembly. 8he came, and walking up straight to the 
Duchess witli flashiDg eyes, began : 

I Madume la Duchesse, votis ne vooUec pas done 
&iro ma connaissaDce en Angleterre ? 

' NoQ, Madame, je ne le voulais pas. 

'Eh! comment, Mailame ? Poiirquoi doncl 

'C'est queje vous craigimis, Mji4ame. 

' Vous me cnvignez, Madame la Duchesse t 

' Non, Madame, je ne vous craina plus. 

'Madame de Sta€l threw her stids round ber: AJi,j« 
I Toua adore.' 

The party return to England at the beginaiiig of 
'December 1820, and we next Sad them at Bowood, 
where Miss Edgeworth was a frequent and welcome 
guest. Once when Moore met her there, after record- 
ing in his Diary the effect of hja singing (which he 
never omits to record) on Dugald Stewart, he adds: 
' Miss Edgeworth, too, was much affected. This is a 
delightful triumph, to touch the higher spirits.' At t 
later period, in reference to an invitation to breakfest 
at Rogers's, he sets down ; ' Went, and found Miss 
Edgeworth, Luttrell, Lord Normanby and Sbarpe. 
Miss Edgeworth, with all her cleveraess, anything but 
agreeable. The moment anyone begins to speak, off 
she starts too, seldom more than a seutenee behind 
them, and in general contrives to distance every 
speaker. Neither does what she says, though of coone 
very sensible, at all make up for this over-activity ot 
tongue.' Moore (like Rogers) judged people Btibjec- 
[tivelj, not objectiveYj — iiom. V\a o'bis. feaVva^^ «|m* 
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pathies, or antipathies, not from tbeir qualities, mente, 
or demerilB. We are aa certain aa if we had been pre- 
sent tliat Miss Edgeworth put him out, anticipated him 
in a favourite story, or added a touch of Irish humour 
which he had let slip. From personal recollection of 
her manner of conversing, we can state positively that 
it was utterly remote from eagerness for display or 
over-activity of tongue. Lord Bjron Siiys, her con- 
versation was as quiet as herself. Lockhart, who was 
fastidious enough in all conscience, was delighted with 
her; and Scott writes (in 1827): — 'It is scarcely pos- 
sible to say more of this very remarkable person than 
that she not only completely answered, but exceeded, 
the expectations which I had formed. I am parti- 
cularly pleased with the naiveti and good-humoured 
ardour of mind which she unites with such formidable 
powers of acute observation.' 

Fashion, in its best sense, is essentially a discrimi- 
nating and almost a democratic principle ; it unscru- 
pulously overrides birth, fortune, and even fame, for 
purely personal distinction and agreeability. We have 
known many a lion and lioness dropped after a short 
trial. We never knew one retain the coveted position 
long by mere literaiy celebrity, much less by restless 
aniiety for di>play. The object of the most refined 
and cnltivafed society of London and Paris, in their 
ordinary intercourse, is not to instruct or be instructed, 
to dazzle or be dazzled, but to please and be pleased. 
Now, MisB Edgeworth was pre-eminently the fashion, 
year after year, and she wisely acted on CoV<.ovv't ■va-aiwa. 
Lacon': 'In all societies it ia aAN\saAJ.ft "wi ■ftsaw- 
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^^P ciale, if possible, with the highest. In the grand theatre 
^^ of hmnan life, a liox-t'ick^t takea you through the hoiue.' 
During her visit to London in 1822, we find her spead- 
ing a morning in Newgate with Mrs. Fry, lei-eiviog 
^H Sir Humphry Davy in the afternoon, taken by WTu't- 
^H bread to the ladies' gallery in the House of Common* 
^^f in the evening, and fimshiog with Almack'a in its 
■^ heyday: jH 

' Fanny and Harriet have been vith roe at thaft^^H 
^_ exclusive paradise of fiishion, Almitck's. ObBerve «HHH 
^^L present Duchess of Rutland,' who hod been a few DdmS 
^^1 away fiom town and lud oSended the lady pati^uessett hfXf^ 
^^m visiting them, could not at her utmost need get a ticket ftW 
^^1 any oue of them, and was kept out, to her amazing mortifi- 
^^B cation. This may give you some idea of the importance 
^^f attached to admission to Almack'a. Kind Mrs. Hope got 
tickets for us from Lady Owydir and Ijidy Cowper (Ijulf 
Falmerston) ; the patronesses can only give tickets to Itiow 
. whom they personally know; on that jilea they avoided tha 
^^m Duchess of Rutland's application, she had not visited them, 
^^fe — " they really did not know her Grace," and Lady Gowper 
^^1 swallowed a camel for me, because sho did not really know 
^^B me : I hitd met her but had never been introduced to her till 
^H I saw her at Almack's. 

^H ■ Fanuy and Harriet wore beautifully dressed : their beacb 

^H^ by Lady Lansdowne's hair-dresser, THchot ; Mrs. Hope lent 

' Harriet a wreath of her own French roses. Fanny was esjd 

by many to be, if not the prettiest, the most elegant-looking 

yotmg woman in the room, and certainly "elc^nce, Intth, 

truly say.' 1^| 

Twiting list of a paWonesa, and ivcrt. caiuu^ to w^g^V's Uve omiiriM, ■ 
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Lord Londonderry hurries up to talk of ' Caatle' 
Rackrent ' and Ireland, and introducea them to Lady 
Londonderry, who invites them to one of her grandest 
parties. During this visit they become ' very intimate ' 
with WoUaston and Kater, Mr. Warbiu^n, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Somerville, 'They and Dr. and Mrs. Marcet 
form the most agreeable as well as scientific society 
in London.' And then they dine with Lydia Vliite, 
and become acquainted with Mrs. Siddona, who relates 
an incident of her career which it was worth going a 
long way to hear from her own lips : 

' She gave ws the history of her first acting of Lady MoC' 
beth, and of her resolving, in the sleep scene, to l&v down 
the candlestick, contrary to the precedent of Mre. Pritchard 
and all the traditions, before she began to wash her hands 
and say, " Out, vile ajiot ! " Sheridan knocked violently at 
her door during the five minutes she had desired to have 
entirely to herself, to comiiose her spirits before the play 
began. He burst in^ and prophesied that she would ruin 
herself for ever if ahe persevered in this resolution to lay 
down the candlestick ! She persisted, however, in her deter- 
mination, succeeded, was applauded, and Sheridan begged 
lisr pardon. She described well the awe she felt, and the 
tijower of tlie excitement given to her by the si^ht of Burke, 
Vox, SUeriihin, and Sir Joshua Eeynolds in the pit.' 

To excuse her constant yearning for the stage after 
her formal retirement, ahe was wont to say that nothing 
in life could equal the excitement caused by that sea of 
upturned faces in the pit. This story leadii naturally to 
one told by Sir Humphry Davy : 

' Sii- Humphry repeated to us a reraarka.\>l« cn^<»Bai 
Bonaparte's on Talma'a acting: "Xou iwi^. "^^"^ "" 
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I weili yon gesticulate too tnuoh; you (;peivk with too mitfti 
I vehemence. A despot does not need aJl that ; Ite neod oolv 
prononnce. ' H gait qy.'U ae mt^t.' " " And," added Talma, 
who told this to Sir Humphry, " BotuvpKrta, as he audthtt, 
folded Mb arms in his well-known manner, and gto odMlJ 
bis attitude expressed the Bentiment," ' 

Before hast«iiing (and we must hasten) to 
elusion, we may mention, in passing, that tl 
volume of the Memoir contains a long correspondence f 
with Captain Basil Hall, to whom she acted as literary 
adviser, and an accoimt of an expedition to Connemm 
with Sir Culling and Lady Smith, which rivals thehest 
Irish sketches in her hooka. She complained bitterly 
of the loss of her own literary monitor and ciadjutor, 
and slirank from completing and publishing mtich 
which, under his approving eye, ehe would have given 
to the world. We have heard on good authority that 
ehe left chests full of stories in manuscript which the 
family have refrained from printing. Her litenuj 
labours do not appear to have been very profltBUs. 
Lookhart, who acted for her in some of her later 
arrangements with publishers, states that she oers 
realised for the best of her Irish tales a third of thfl 
sum (700^.) given for ' Waverley.' Vet ' Waverley ' obUi 
first appearance was called a ' Scotch Castle RaiA- 
I rent.'' 

' Harry and Lucy ' was begim by her father and hU 
second wife Honora in 1787, to illustrate his ootioiu 
of practical education. Day ofTered to assist, aad with 
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this view wrote *Sandford and Merton,' which was fi 
designed for a short story to be inserted in ' Harry aad 
Lucy.' Edgeworth, therefore, had some reason for 
boasting thiit the public owed ' Sandford and Merton ' 
to him. This is not the first time that a work of last- 
ing reputation has been produced in the sauie manner. 
' Eothen ' was begun to m^ist the author of ' The Crescent 
BJid the Cross,' and was at one time intended to appear 
as a kind of supplement to that work. 

There is a letter from Scott to Joanna Bajllie, in 
which he writes : 

' I have not the pen of our fi-iend, Miss EdgewortJi, who 
wriles aJl the while she lau^H, tiilkx, e&tB, and drinks, and I 
believe, though I do not pretend to be so far iu the secret, all 
the time she sleeps too, She has good luck in having a pen 
which walks nt once so imwiiiriodly and so well. I do not, 
however, quite like her last book on Education (" Harty and 
Lucy"), considered as a genenJ work. She should have 
limited the title to " Education in Natiunl Pliilosophy," or 
some such term, for there is no great use in teachisg children 
in general to roof honses or build bridges, which, after all, a 
carpenter or a mason does a great deal bettor at 2*. &/. a day, 
. . , Your ordinary Harry should be kept to his grau- 
toar, and your Lucy of most oonimou occurrence would I; 
beet employed on her sampler, instead of waetjug wood a 
catting their tuigers, which I am convinced they did, thoii 
their historian saj-s nothing of it,' 



The fault of all her and her father's children's books 
is that they exact too much from Ijoth pupil and teacher, 
and greatly overestimate the probable or even possible 

Kndts of their s^-stem. They havu \.W l?i\:\\. «S- "\ 
roJ-J. 1 
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Cheaterfield'a Letters. They place no bounds to what 
education can effect. This ia more especially the defect 
of * Frank ' — a work, in other respects, of signal excel- 
lence, which well deserves to retain its rank as the first 
of English boys' Iwoks. 

Scott's visitors were wont to express the same wonder 
at the unseen ami unaccountable perfbrmanceB of his 
pen which he expresses of the unwearied walk of hers. 
The difference between them in this respect was tJiat 
he got up early and wrote for two or three hour* 
before breakfast, after which he felt at full liberty to 
amuse himself with his guesta. She generally sat 
down to her writing-desk (a small and plain one 

imade by her father) in the common sitting-room, soon 
after lireakfast and wrote till luncheon, her chief meal ; 
then did some needlework, took a short drive, and 
wrote for the rest of the afternoon. She probably 
varied her habits during Scott's visit to Edgeworti- 
Town. 
On May 7th, 1849, being then in her eighty-third 
year, she writes to Mrs. Richard BuUer : * I am heartily 
obliged and delighted by your being such a goose, and 
Hichaitl such a gander, as to be frightened out of 
your wits at my going up the ladder to take off the 
top of the clock.' She actually had mounted the 
ladder, aa if emulous of the fate of that old Countess 
of Desmond, who broke her neck by a fiill &om a 
cherry-tree. On the 22nd she was taken suddenly ill 
with pain in the region of the heart, and expired within 
a few hours in the arms of her step-mother, the a 
of the Memoir. 




The general character of Mi§a Ed^wortli's pro- 
ductiona was so eshaustively diaciiseed in lier lifetime, 
and the traditional estimate of them is bo fixed and 
unanimous, that little remains fur ub hut to take a re* 
trospective glance at their prominent features — to mm 
up ber many merits, and few demerits, as one of the 
most fertile, poptdar, and influential English novelists 
of her nge. All are agreed in ranking amongst her 
qualities— the finest powers of ohservation: the most 
penetrating good sense ; a high mural tone, consistently 
maintained ; inexhaustible fertility of invention : firm- 
ness and delicacy of touch : undeviating rectitude of 
purpose : varied and accurate knowledge ; a clear 
flexible style; exquisite humour, and extraordinary 
mastery of pathos. What she wants, what she coold 
not help wanting with her matter-of-fact understanding 
and practical turn of mind, are poetry, romance, 
passion, sentiment. In her judgment, the better part 
of life and conduct is discretion. She has not only no 
toleration for self-indulgence or criminal weakness: 
she has no sympathy with lot>y, defiant, uncalculating 
heroism or greatness : she never snatches a grace 
beyond the reach of prudence: she never arreiits ui 
by scenes of melodramatic intensity, or hurries us along 
breathless by a rapid train of exciting incidents to an 
artistically prepared catastrophe. Neither does she 
shine in historic painting; and she would have failed 
in * high art' had she aspired to it. Her gaze was too 
flonstantly fixed on the surface to admit of much depth 
or breadth of thought ; and she was deficient, m 
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art of combmiQg more than a limited number of sc«ne£ 
and characters into a plot. 

The late Earl of Dudley, a fervent admirer, chriatened 
her the Anti-sentimental Ifovelist; and Aladame de 
Stael was reported to have said, que Mwa Edgneortk 
Hait digne de Venthousiaeme, maw quWle s'eat penJUit 
ilana la ti-istg utUitS.' When thin was repeated daring 
the visit at Coppet in 1820, the Ducheese de Br(^U« 
declared, ' Ma mUre n'a jamais dii cda ; die en Mait 
incapaJjle.' For all that, we suspect she did eay it. 
The internal evidence is strong, and the remark is 
partly founded in truth. Miss Edgeworth is worthy 
of the highest admiration of the soberer kind; sbe 
does not inspire enthusiasm ; and she would fasve 
been more useful, as well as a^ thousandfold more 
attractive, had she thought and written less aboot 
utility. 

Goethe was wont to maintain that the writer of b 
work of fiction should take no thought of the motsi : 
that he should keep true to nature and leave the moral 
to take care of itself. This may be accepted as a sound 
cauon of criticism, subject to a limitation obviously 
imderiitood. The poet, dramatist, or novelist may 
safely give the rein to invention under the conscioiu 
control of good feeling and good sense. It is not bis 
or ber buainesB to vindicate the ways of God to man ; 
much less to warp events in such a manner &a to vin- 
dicate them. In the case of a story-book for ehtldn^ 
there is no great harm in playing Providence in tin 
&sl)ion; for the poxent or master can so manage the 
digtribution ot leiwaiis ani y''^'^^'"^*^'^ ■**■ ^*-^ ^gwi 
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or bad bebavioui shall be speedily followed by the 6tting 
reBiilt*. Only, when goodness is uniformly productive 
of extra holidays, pocket-money, and playthings, this ia 
much the same as bribing or coaxing children to be 
good. Bat in stories for gruwn-up people, correspond- 
ing results can rarely be brought about without Bhi>ck- 
ing probability, or jarring against the religious faith 
which looks to the next worid to redress the injustice 
and inequality of this. The folly of trying to fathom 
the designs of the Infinite is well expi>sed in the Arabian 
fable which supplied the etory of Pamell's Hermit and 
iA employed (in ' Zadig ') with hia wonted felicity by 
Voltaire. The third Epistle of the ' Essay on Man ' is 
a poetical paraphrase of the same argument. 

In one of the Popular Tales, entitled ' To-morrow,' 
the hero la within an ace of min by arriving too late to 
sail with the Chinese Embassy tj) which he is attached. 
In travelling, the late Lord Alvanley was almost always 
behind his time, and, to a laughing remonstrance from 
a fellow traveller (the writer), replied, ' Why, the fact 
is, these dilatory habits of mine saved my life. I was 
about to embark at Trieste for Constantinople : my 
carriage and servants were on board : I arrived t«o late: 
the ship sailed without me and was never heard of 
again. I am now unpunctual upon principle.' 

The same hero (in ' To-morrow') fails in a liwrary 
career, for which he is well fitted by knowledge and 
capacity, because he is always procrastinating either 
the composition or the publication of his books. But 
Pr. Johnson seldom began the required pu^r for tliA 
'Bambler' till there was juattime ewwi^ 'Ui «&."*% "^lo* 




post and not time enough to reWse what he had written. 
Sherifliin boasted that he never did to-day what, by any 
device, he could put oflF till to-morrow ; and we could 
name more than one succeesful author, now living, wbo 
has sorely tried the patience of an expectant public by 
his diktorineas. 

Moore one day asked Rogers what he did when 
people, who wanted his autograph, requested him to 
sign a sentence with his name. ' Oh, I give them *' Ill- 
gotten wealth never prospers," or, " Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners," or, " Virtue is its own 
reward."' Luttre 11 broke in: 'Then the more shame 
for you to circulate such dehiaions. Do not the ill- 
gotten wealth of . . . and . . - prosper ? Haven't 
Tom Dimcombe and De Ros, wlioss communicatioos 
are all evil, the best manners of any men of our ac- 
quaintance? Look at our honest, excellent friend, . . ■ 
to whom you, Rogers, lent ten pounds yesterday. Is 
virtue its own reward in his case? Or, when Pitt 
spouted Horace and talked of involving himself in his 
virtue, was he the less eager to be First Lord of the 
Treasury ? ' 

Now, Miss Edgeworth would not have hesitated a 
moment to take either one of these maxims as her 
starting-point; and her father would have written a 
preface to announce tbat the moral had been concln- 
/e\y and satisfactorily worked out. Their mode of 
working out the moral of ' Virtue is its own reward ' 
would be to picture Virtue richly attired, crowned with 
laurel, and bearing a cornucopia in her hand. 

Do we not a\\ Vnow Vu.'aiTeA'i VaQ Vtinc ^<^ q^ [,5 
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patronage ? or who have got their first Btep through a 
patroD, and with occaeional help of the Bame kind have 
risen steadily and creditably to the top of the tree ? 
The fact ia uotorioua, hut unless it can be ignored or 
kept in the background, it is extremely difficult to de- 
monstrate by a probable succeesion of events that self- 
reliance is the only sure or bonom'able stepping-atone 
to success. The fictitious narrative will be impaired by 
the daily observation of the reality, and impaired in 
exact proportion to the completeneaa with which it is 
made to correspond with the premeditated end. Thua, 
in ' Patronage,' the most indulgent or indifferent reader 
will \>e; startled by the auddeu and simultaneous dis- 
comfiture or disgrace of the entire family who have ob- 
tained an excellent start by interest. The Dean, the 
best of the lot, is let off with the lightest sentence. 
He is married for money to a woman whom he had 
described the day before as ' an old, ugly, cross, avari- 
cious devil,' This is his destiny. The colonel, on 
foreign service, is out shooting when an important order 
arrives, sent home under arrest, and cashiered. The 
diplomatist is detected in a piece of treachery to his 
official patron, and dismissed. The beauty, ' Georgy,' 
after missing marriage after marriage, is sent to try her 
fortune witli faded charms to India. A oonapiracy for 
rsieing money by the sale of places through the instru- 
mentality of forged letters is brought home to the 
manoGuvriug mother ; and the father is left, another 
Slarius amongst ruins, lamenting over the failure of his 
system and his schemes. 
J Scott clears the ground tot tW iesnti. coaOMsass^ 
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of * Rob Hoy * in the same summary gtyle. Of Sir 
Hildebratid'a four bohb, the quarrelsome one is killed is 
a duel ; tbe Eot dies of a fever caused by a drinkiog 
bout ; the horse-jockey breaks his neck in an attempt 
to show off a foundered blood-mare ; and the fool ii 
killed at Preston fighting bravely for a cause he could 
never be made to understand. But Scott, fer from 
wilting towards a preappointed moral, commonly be^^ 
without a plan. Miss Edgeworth had entered into a 
voluntary engagement to connect the downfall of the 
Falconers with their method of rising, and no lo^cal 
or necessary connection is made out. 

Miss Edgeworth is not satisfied with ordering 
events : she also frames characters to match. * Morad 
the Unlucky ' is an example. No man of observation 
and experience will deny that there are such things as 
good luck and ill luck ; and no man of sense will dis- 
sent from Jeremy Taylor's asiom that ' life ia like 
playing at tables : the luck is not in our power, but tbe 
playing the game is.' Whether success in the world 
depends most on prudence or fortune, tbe point in dl^ 
pute between the Sultan and the Visier of the tale is 
one requiring the utmost delicacy of handling. Bat 
Murad is simply a foolish, weak, careless, idle, dninkeo 
fellow, who goes out of his way to get into trouble ; 
whilst his brother, Saladin the Lucky, is industry, bo> 
briety, sagacity, firmness and foresight personified. 
The terms ' lucky ' and ' unlucky ' have no application 
to such men. There is no good luck in saving a city 
from incendiaries by courage and presence of 
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there is no ill luck in setting fire to a Bbip by leaving a 
lighted pipe on a bale of cotton.' 

In ' Patronage,' again, the rival families are bo un- 
equal that they cannot be handicapped for the race. 
The one has all the good qualities: the other almost all 
the bad. Reverse the position : encumber the Percys 
(to borrow a Johnsonian phrase) with any amount of 
help; leave the Falconers entirely to their own re- 
sources ; and the sole difference in the reeult under any 
easily conceivable cireiunstances will be, that the Percys 
will rise more rapidly and the Falconers never rise at 
all. Indeed, it might have been l>etter for the plot if 
they never had risen. The sickening pang of hope de- 
ferred is the appropriate punishment of placehunting, 
which ought not to be associated with even temporary 
success. 

'Toil, envy, wtmt, ihe patron, and the jaiL' 

Boswell states that Johnson first wrote garret, 
after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chei 
field's fallacious patronage made him feel, he disc 
the word from the sad group and replaced it hj pa 

' The iMc Doka of N. wu expatialing on what be lenned 
ni Inck IhroDgb life; and gave as an illiulralion that be, a 
bonctnan, abouM be ihe one Lord- Lie aienuit thiawn off his hotn 
in tiie preieace uf tbe QuMrn amon^t tbe glitlciicg corU-ge 
Msemblcd lo aooomtinnj' her MajeBly to the flrst volunteer review, 
1860. ' But wby, dukp, did fOD suficr jouiBeli to be dragged on 
the ^rond in that maoner ioslend nf lelling p> the rein?' 'Ob, 
my liorsc, (hough gnch a handsome, spirited creal ure. was so vicioiu 
a bruie, that I feared he would fly. ktoking and biting, amongst the 
mite.' There it was. Wb; did he ride a vioioiu bmt« oti Ka«)b.«a, 
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The intended effect of The Lottery* is sitnila:^ 
impaired. The hero gains a 5,000l. prize, whicb ta- 
aettles his habits and blights hia life. There ore lift- 
merous instances in which a similar cataHtropbe bM 
been produced by an unexpected inheritance. Yet not 
one poor man in a hundred would refuse a fortune, or 
refrain from putting into the lottery, for fear of bedng 
demoralised by wealth. The human mind is so oon- 
stitnted that we all think we can separate the evil from 
the good, and no experience avails us but our own. 
Theodore Hook regularly took a ticket in the Austrian 
lottery in the hope of gaining the castle on the Danube. 
This was his mirage in the desert, his chateau er* E^ 
pagn-e, for years ; and a good story might be made out 
of the shifts to which he was frecjuently put to raise the 
money, and his feverish agitation when the time for 
drawing wiu at hand. 

In stories where Miss Edgeworth clogs herself with 
a moral, she recals the runner in the German legend 
who ties his legs together to moderate hia pace ; and 
when she keeps pressing considerations of utility on the 
reader, she may be compared to a host, who, whilst yon 
are arlmiring the undulating variety of his grounds or 
enjoying a fine prospect, requests your attention to his 
mode of draining and fencing, or drags you away to 
inspect the plan of a projected almshouse or geboolroom. 

To a totally diffei'ent category belong novels like 
the ' Absentee,' in which the struggles and mortifica- 
tions of an Irish family of rank in the fine world of 
London are held up as a warning ; or those which, like 
Joanna BailUe"8'P\a.y9 <ni\.\i.ftY™R\OT»,l ^sft comi^osed 
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for the development of character or the exposure of any 
given mental malady with its cure. In ' Enuui,' Lord 
Glenthorn is a dramatic conception of a high order; 
and the Bcenes through which he is led, independently 
of their merit aa representations of manners, are admi- 
rably adapted to exhibit the peculiar atate of feeling 
contracted by satiety. There are passages in which the 
young English peer recall Alfieri in phaaea of mind 
described in his autobiography ; but, as we learn from 
the letters, JMias Edgeworth cautiously avoided con- 
fotmding fact with fiction ; and it is only in the most 
ambitious of her portraits that she can be acctised of 
transgressing sound principles of art. 

Lord Dudley, who reviewed ' Patronnge ' in the 
' Quarterly Review,' objected that a modem Premier is 
out of place in a novel. A drawing from the life is of 
course not permissible, and there are not modem 
Premiers enough to supply materials for an artistic 
creation. To conceive one without individual traits 
would be as difiBcult aa MiirtinuB found it to form an 
abstract idea of a Lord Mayor without any of the en- 
Bigns of his dignity. Mifs Edgeworth's Lord Old- 
borough, excepting two or three slight points of resem- 
blance to Lord Chatham and Lord Grenville, is unlike 
any premier in esse or posae ; and we agree with Lord 
rDudley that, powerfully as her Premier is drawn, a 
'ureal part of our interest ia destroyed by constantly 
reflecting, not only that he did not ciist, but that be 
could not have existed. 

The same objection does not hold good against hex 
if Justice, for there have \)eeTi a S^^*-^ \fta»'i ^JkiA 
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juatict;3. We once beard her Bay that bIib had VHP 
Justice Buahe uppermost in her thoughts during tlie 
delineation, which has been questioned on the gronnil 
that he did not become Chief Justice till after tbe 
publication of the book. The difficulty ig cleared away 
by aletterdatedJanuary 14, 1822, in which she says:'! 
am rejoiced at Mr. Bushe's promotion. Mrs. Budie 
sent to me, through Anne Nangle, a most kind message, 
alluding to our "Patronage" Chief Justice bj iSeomd 
Sight.' 

Lord Dudley also hints a doubt whether her Kngltt 
sketches do not suggest that she had taken only a 
occasional and cursory view of English society. TUsiB 
not our impressioo, although she treads more firmlj aad 
&eely on Irish ground, and the stories of which IliB 
scenes are laid in Ireland are most redolent of hraooiv 
aud pathos, more deeply and broadly marked with tip 
stamp of her peculiar genius, than the rest. Lord 
Jeffrey has reprinted in the corrected edition of his works 
the opinion which he delivered forty-five years since, 
that if she had never written anything but the epifrtle of 
Larry Brady, the post-boy, to his brother, which forma 
the conclusion of the ' Absentee,' ' this one letter must 
have placed her at the very top of our scale, as tin ol^ 
server of character, and a mistress in the simple pathetic' 
Without disputing this opinion, we would undertake to 
produce half-a-dozen passages of equal merit from the 
same novel, from • Ormoud,' or from ' Ennui.' Lord 
Jeffrey had aheady said that she need not be afraid of 
being excelled by any of her conteraporariefi in ' that 
faithful but Baitering xe^xeaKnSA\A<«v ^ the apokeo 
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language of persona of wit and poUtenesa — in that li 
and graceful tone of raillery and argument — and in that 
gift of sportive but cutting mSdisance, which is sure of 
success in those circles where succesa is supposed to be 
most difficult and desirable.' He appeals to the con- 
versation of Lady Delacour, Lady Dashfort, and Lady 
Geraldine. If required to specify a complete sketch of 
an English gentlewoman, he might contidently have 
pointed to Lady Jane (Jranville, Mrs. Hungerford, or 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

Speaking of Lord Wellealey in 1825, Moore notea 
down in his Diary : — ' Gave me some very pretty verses 
of his own to MiasEdgewoith. Showed me some verses 
of hers to him, strongly laudatory but very bad.' Moore 
would have thought any verses bad that hud not bis 
own exquisite finish ; but verse-making was not her 
vocation, and poetry was not her forte. 

Sheridan, struck by the spirit and point of the di^ 
logue in ' Belinda,' recommended her to try her hai 
at dramatic composition ; and two ' comic drama^M 
three acts each—' Love and I^aw,* and ' The 
Thistle and Shamrock' — are printed in the coUecta 
edition of her works. The unity of action wanting i 
her novels is equally neglected in these dramas : 
dramatis pei'some are mostly Irish of the lower c 
and much of the dialogue is piu-e brogue. The utmol 
that can be said for these productions is that, if com- 
pressed into ono-act farces with Irish Johnson and 
Power to take part*, they might have had a run ; and 
J her name must be added to the long list a? "ais«i(?C\*a., 
^Hwaded by FieldiDg and Le Sage^wYiSi "Vaxfc tii'ti^at 
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fallen lamentably short of the expected degree of «»- 
cellence, in the kindred walk of fiction. The dramitie 
fame of the author of ' Tom Jones ' rests on the mock 
tragedy of 'Tom Thumb ;' and ao long as the author of 
' Gil Bias ' waa only known as a playwright, no one saw 
any incongruity in the joke placed by Piron in the 
mouth of Punchinello :— ' Pourqiioi ie fol de temps en 
temps ne diroit-il pas de bonnes choses, puisque le eage 
(Le Sage) de temps en temps dit de si mauvaises?' 

It is from the apex of the pyramid that men calcn< 

late its height, and the altitiide of genius must be taken 

where it has attained its culminating point. Let thoK 

I who wish to appreciate Misa Edgeworth, to derive the 

greatest amount of refining and elevating enjoyment 

from her works, skip the prefaces, short as they are — 

never think of the moral, excellent as it may be — bo 

not over-critical touching the management of the story, 

but give themselves up to the charm of the dialogue, 

, the scene-painting, the delineation and development of 

I character, the happy blending of pathos and humour 

with the eohriety of truth. Let them do this, and ti^y. 

I will cease to wonder at the proud position awai 

I her by the dispassionate Judgment of her most o 

L oontemporariea. 
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It 13 a remarkable fact, that, out of the fourteen i 
6ft£eD thousand living authors of Germany, not one (; 
we except Tieck, who belongs to the last generation) 
has obtained anything approaching to an European 
reputation, or given decided proofs of originality, as a 
novelist. Rich in historians, fertile in critics, abound- 
ing in metaphysicians, and overflowing with thinkerB, 
or gentlemen who think that they are thinking, the 
whole Confederation has proved, duim%V\ie\Ti^o;iaiVKt 
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of a centiuy, utt«rljr imable to produce a prose 
of fiction, who does not tum out, od nice inspection, 
to be an imitator; — to have belonged, from hia or her 
first conception, to some one of the established ecbooU, 
hiBtorical, metaphysical, or romantic ; and kept cot- 
stantly though unconsciously in mind, some one of llie 
great masters or masterpieces — in nine cases out of ten 
Scott or Goethe — 'Wilhelm Meister' or *Wa%'erIey.* 
At last, however, we have found one who draws exclo- 
sively on her own resources, rises proudly superior to 
authority, holds on her course in entire disregard or 
forgetfulness as well of the examples set by her prede- 
ceaaors as of the rules laid down by her contemponuies; 
and, as may be guessed, is utterly unlike all or any of 
her countrymen or countrywomen, who, to our know- 
ledge, have hitherto risked themselves in print, 

Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, is, both by birth and 
marriage, a member of the Mecklenburg family of Hahn, 
which begins with a distinguished founder in the dark 
ages and boasts nine or ten centuries of unsullied 
nobility. When very young, she married her couain, 
but was divorced soon afterwards, on her own applioa- 
tion, on the ground of alleged infidelity on the part of 
the husband. She has lived a good deal in most of the 

I German cnpit^ds — mixing chiefly with the class to 
which she naturally belongs ; and she has visited moEt 
of the principal countries of Europe, in company with 
the attached friend to whom 'Faustine' is dedicated. 
She has one child, a girl of fifteen or sixteen. Sm 
herself is about five-and -thirty, or a little more. Tm 
or three years ago sVe'ViA&'ODe^^^^anftW 
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through (as she OEserts in her * Reisebriefe ') the ignoP- ^ 
ance or inattention of the operator. The leading events 
of her life are mentioned, because her stj'le of thought 
is palpahly modified by them ; and because her indi- 
viduality, so to speak, is constantly presented to the 
mind of the reader, though without the ordinary 
repelling effect of egotism. 

Madiime Hahn-Hahn is already the author of six 
novels, three books of travels, and a little dramatic 
poem which she is pleased to call an ' Ambesque.' It 
18 our present purpose to consider her exclusively aa a 
novelist ; but we must begin by apologising for the 
term. 

Towards the end of her second work, she complaioa 
that the word novelle was added by the publisher, with- 
out her leave, to the title-page of her Brat. 'Ah [ 
write no novels, I do not choose to usurp the title, and 
this book must try to make its way without it. I hope 
it will nut be valued the tei>s on that accoimt, for I do 
not make the disclaimer out of modesty,' If this be so, 
we are unable to guess why she disclaims at all ; for 
the ouly peculiarity which distinguishes t\ich a book as 
' AuB del- Gesellschaft,' or ' Der Rechte,' from the onlin- 
ary nm of novels (always excepting their intrinsic 
merit), is the comparative carelessness of the writer 
regarding plot, which is hardly a subject of self-con- 
gratulation. But we will not iiuarrel with the lady 
about a word; there strikes us to be na much action 
(unify of action, too) and as studied, careful, complete 
development of character in her best ftclion&^ft&vnxcsav^ 
whoso title to be called novels no one ««ei ftuieaawAi. ^'^ 

roL. I. a 
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I questioning ; liut uudoulitedly it will he most favouraUe 
I to her, and equally agreeable to us, to consider tbcm u 
I a series of studies on the feelings ; or a succeseicai of 
I characters and situations iUustrative of the great pro- 
blems of domestio life — its pains, pleasures, mutabflEtf, 
I discontent — the waywardness of the affections, the il^ 
constancy of the imagination, the insufficiency of lU 
I things human to satisfy the eternal cravings of the 
I heart. Considered in this point of view, it would be 
difficult to form an undue estimate of their merit ; so 
r well chosen, and at the same time so yaried, are both 
f scenes and actors. In one of her single volume book% 
. there are seldom less than four or five seta of peofde 
making each other happy or miserable, yet no two of 
them bring about the proposed result in the aame msB- 
ner. As for heroes and heroines, she can hardly be slid 
to have any ; and Ehe has so little turn for melodraiiiatic 
display, that it is only when the story is drawioff to i 
conclusion, and some show of unity is imperatiTelj 
requued, that she placea her men and women in marked 
eontrast, or attempts to thi'ow them into groups. They 
talk more than they act, and feel more than they talk; 
for her strength consists in tracing the indiience of time, 
place, and circumstance upon the heart. She delights 
to combat the notion that the aETections can he subjected 
to the will, and is never more at home than wheo 
expounding the raiiuncds of chauge, or suggesting 
excuses for inconstancy. 

The scenes are laid in the higher orders of society, 
and almost all her characters, with the exception 
stray artist or Bo,Me \.vi\s.en.b<i\Q.\^vem. NTe\ia.'( 
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ber liUmed on this account, and accused of 
featidiousness ; but there strikes us to l>e no foundation 
for the charge. It was quite natural that she should 
take the materials imnjediat^ly within her reach, es- 
pecially when these were best adapted to her main 
purpose — the frank and full exposure of the moral 
maladies peculiar to persons of her own rank, with a 
view to the patient endiirance of them ; for she holds 
out small prospect of a cure. She moves too easily and 
habitually amoDg:8t her * Hoch-WohfffcharMn' (High- 
Wellborn) U\ produce even a momentary impression 
resembling that left by the authors of our ' silver-fork ' 
school ; and although she is evidently attached to 
aristocratical institutions, we have discovered no traces 
of what can fairly be designated as illiberality. The 
native nobility of mind is never refused a place along- 
side of the conventional nobility of birth; genius is 
mentioned as the universal leveller: knowledge, refine- 
ment, and self-respect, as the best titles to consideration 
in society. In fact, her tone and manner, as well as her 
selection and treatment of subjects, are precisely those 
of a high-bred gentlewoman ; and it is by no means an 
insignificant, though incidental, recommendation nf her 
books, that we collect from them a sufficient knowledge 
of the habits, tastes, feelings, and opinions of the frer- 
man nobility and gentry, conveyed in the mode least 
open to suspicion — (',•■. nncooscionsly. We have a 
theory, that no one who enters a coimtry for the express 
purpose of describing it, sees things in their proper 
natural relation to each other; and aa Ttw»t "^^ "i^* 
autbo/8 of what are called * laahioua.\AQ liW^^ ■^yesex 
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get beyond the precincts, they are still more liable to 
fall into exaggerations and mistakes tba,n travellera. 

Another characteristic of this writer is, that she 
never wanders beyond the circle of private life inln 
questions of government or legislation. ThiH alone 
strikingly, and in our opinion not disadvantageoiwlT, 
distinguishes her from a writer who has not imfrequenllj 
been named with her. JIadame Hahn-Hahn has liwn 
called the ' George Sand ' of Germany ; and that there 
are a few superficial points of analogy between her and 
Madame Dudevant, is undeniable. Both have written 
novels and travels ; both have been nnlucky in marriage : 
but here the parallel must stop. When we open their 
books and look a little below the surface, we Sndam|de 
mateiiols for contrast, and none whatever for otaa- 
parison. 

To bring the two within the same category, we mwt 
begin by laying entirely out of the account TVrwiainfl 
Dudevant's later productions, those of the mystuad 
religious character ; in many of which, mixed up with 
much that is obscure, wild, or faulty, it is impossible to 
help reoogniaing a wondei-ful grasp of thought, com- 
bined with poetic power of a very high order. The 
parallel, if there is to be one, must rest on such books 
as 'Indiana,' 'Jacques,' and 'Leiia.' Now these aret 
for the most part, open or covert attacks on laws, rules, 
and observances of all sorts. When people are unhappy, 
it is rarely, according to her, that they have themsdra 
to thank for it. It is some unequal law which deprasMS 
the poor — some artificial code of manners and 
trhich emliartasses t\ie t\ti^\. hJi wm 
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from causes which a, more enlightened public opinion 
would remove; and even when individual hearts, minds, 
and dispositioDB are in fault, their aberrations are attri- 
buted to the corruptions or false notions of society. 

We hear willing testimony to the comprehensive 
views, the warm sympathies, the hatred of wrong, the 
thirst for truth, which distinguish all Madame Dud©* | 
vant's books : nor are we prepared to say that she is oaM 
immoral writer. Her ends are noble, though the meanal 
may be ill chosen ; she raises and ek-vatea, if she uccs*f 
fiionally misleads ; and she never loses sight of the h 
foundation of all morals — the importance of Belf-aacri-^T 
fice, the necessity of mutual forbearance, the healing, 
soothing, peace-promoting virtue of charity. Still it is 
a dangerous doctrine to propound, that much of what 
the world calls crime may be nothing more than mis- 
take or misfortune ; and though prolonged and patient 
suffering exercises a strengthening, purifying effect 
upon the soul, it requires more of the esoteric philosophy 
than falls to the lot of many, to appreciate Lelia's 
meaning, when she silences her youngadmirer^sscruples 
regarding her friend Trenmor by the remark — ' EermteZt 
jeune komme, U a mtbi cinq ans de travaux /orda.' 

There is nothing at all resembling this in Madame 
Hahn-Hahn. Her motto rather seems to be : 

' Maw amnll, of oil that human hmrt; endure, 
That port whidi laws ot kiogt cna cause or cure.* 

She feels as keenly as any man or woman of genius 
that ever lived, the fret|uent injustice ot o^Vkvo^-, wcA 
at rare intervals something like a desijwn'og, m^ \««si«ft 
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from her, at the wearing, wasting monotony cjf life. 
But her settled conviction is, that the world is a pla« 
of trial, an arena on which the best and wisest are 
playing at cross-purposes ; man never ia, but always to 
he, blest.' In youth we are unhappy, because we can- 
not anticipate the futiire ; in more advanced age, became 
J cannot renovate the past ; and it is a part of the 
inscrutable design of Providence, that reality should 
fall short of hope, and enjoyment end in satiety. She 
does not say that our hearts are desperately widied, 
but she Bays that they are desperately fickle ; instead ef 
telling U8 to obey their capricious impulses, she ex- 
pressly tells us to bridle them ; and she inculcattf the 
due discharge of the domestic duties as the beet eedatiTe 
for restlessness. Even the weak wavering Ulrich, the 
slave of passion, is not allowed the ordinary mdolgoiee 
of attributing bis loss of peace to the laws of maoiue 
or the regulations of society. 

' You have told me (says Ulrich, in a letter to o. friend) 
that you have been acquainted with passion, but tell me, lav? 
you pursued it--or rather, has it pursued you — to the 
complete disorganisation or paralysis of your being! XeQ 
me, is it my unlucky peculiarity, or that of all men of aaaA 
billty, to be encircled and crushed by that boat Thvnan 
moments when I rise ngainst myself, when I would Utt 
shake off, at any cost, a yoke which my weakness hM int 
pOHed u[)on me ; for others shake it off. I am now in sa^t 
moment. My whole course of conduct appears to me Wi- 
porthy and unmanly. 1 ask myself: Are there, than, ao 
honours and duties, no mei-ita and diatinctionB, do fiieodv 

' Tlic wotli is a stihwArooKv, w 
• To Iboae who tbiuli., Uie w a w>n» 
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male or female, in the world, with whom life may be jmssed 
suitiilily, reasonably, and, so to speak, right pleasantly 1 
Have I not my beautiful Malans on the beautiful Rhine, 
sufficient for all the wants of domestic, as wcU as all the 
retjneuienta of sociiil life, full of rwiollections of my fathfiT, 
who loved and adorned it, because he liad there s]ient many 
a happy year with my mother. Am I not myself married 
to a pretty, amiable woman, who requires nothing but 
a little attention on my part to become the best of wives and 
the t«uJere8t of mothent 1 le it not inconceivable perversity, 
or criminal blindness, to possess ao many elements of happi- 
ueea, and not to be able so to order and govern them as t« 
mould them into a firm, Hure, complete happiness 1 Ought I 
not to collect myself once for all 1 take my heart to task, cnll 
ID my wishes from their restless aimless wanderiiigp, cbanjj^ 
my unattainable dreams of bliss for the attainable pi«cef\il 
enjoymecits of reality, and instantly return from the plains 
of the Don to the Rheingau and my Lome) Home, my 
fricjiil — is not that a sweet name for a eweotar thing ? Does 
not the foundation and keystone of all human exertion lie 
within the narrow limits of domesticity— in ita kindly, 
oordini, content^, and yet widely-bi'siiching influence I 
Every other loosens the bonds between us and our fellows, 
becnui^ it isolates ua in our egotinm : let the love of glory, 
the tliirst of knowledge, the pursuit of art, or even the 
loftiest ambition, boast as they may of their pliilanthropy, 
of their brotherhood with the human race, and their exeitions 
in its cause. As for all those theoretical systems of philau- 
tfaropy, which profetut to establish amity with Hottentota and 
£ei)iiimiiux, and bring about cordiality between niitions, whOe 
the founder hat«a and despises the individual men in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and barboms envy and jealoai^ 
within his own breost, I make no gre«t account of them. 
The pmcticial one of St. Vincent de Paul, whd tent *«. ■&«. 
ehaini^ Iff the galley slaves, and Viove iSifeia. va "Ciiew «Nk»^— 
Mat / QUI coac&ve, and the Saiiil -waa VdcVj \Q.'fesi.-Jvn%>^'» 
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I upon it. I possess no ench capability of Belf-Buriifice, and 

I veiy few do. Since, however, no tliorougb im|in)vemei)t of 

I cbaracter is possible, unless our cbnritj and coiDpassioa, our 

I patience and readiness for eelf-saci'ifice, are tried, — for thic 

very reason a circla haa been marked out for us, ia which wr 

\ xoB-y pi-actine them for our own happiness, and, there£]t% 

' villingly and easily ; namely, the family circle. Ye», God 

hae ordered man's destiny easily and pleasingly ! be pliwea 

I each of us before the entrance of a magic circle, full of sad 

[ power and such beauty that egotism itself loses its u^ly fonu 

' within it, since it is there changed into a. feeling vhicb 

I beloDgs to the mine, and no longer to the /. There is full 

[ conteutment; r«wai'd in the sacrifice ; blotsing for the flxer- 

' tiou ; consolation hand-in-hand with care, and re&eshmeat 

L alongside of hiboiir. Instead, now, of taking poeseatioii of 

this happiness without more ado, we look round, and cunsiilec 

whom we shall introduce into our pnmdise, imd tlioro may 

be one amongst t«n thousajid who does not demand fion 

God an Eve aft«r hia own special oi-dering. See now, Uua 

demand thniets ns far away from the irortal. EveTything 

umes a diSerent form ; the kindly circle is changed into ft 

pii»]ii, where intolerable burdens and miseriee await us — 

h into a rowing bench, on which two wretchsa are chuned 

I down, whose Buffeiings are turned into downright martyrdom 

I by their compelled pi'oximity. And all this becSiUse we 

I never, or too late, meet with the individual womnu whom 

we should wish to make our wife I Had God ^-ivBD us 

> nothing but sound sense and undei'standiug, this would new 

le to pass; and every sensible, pretty woman wuold 

I answer our expectations, and satisfy us. But, to our sorrow, 

' we have also a heart ; and that is not so eusUy satisfied. It 

. is too tender, or too wilful — enough, it defipiwe the simpte 

domestic fare, and hungci-s for ambrosia. In this everliwting 

hun^rer it grows faint. Faintnesa of heart paralyam I 

whole machinery ot esiiAfcwie. "^o ftii o;!u.\ wiai». 
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nnderKtAtKl this } I do not moan, have jou thought about 
it, but have joa lived it 1 ' 

A woninn, a weak one too, suffering from the same 
malady, writes thus : 

* Wliat stiites of mind and sonl I bare lived through I 
with wbkt demons I hiive wrestled ; whnt n hmgiiishing 
tbirat for happineaa nt fit'st, and what an aversion for the 
joys of the world at last cnme over me. Oh, thereai-eno worda 
for it I Yet who among lis Lae not wrestled and suffered 1 
who among ue ha£ not gone through the iliusion-dc^troying, 
sjnrit^s^abing process 1 wbo among ue has not seen liis altora 
tottering, and hia idol tumbling from its throue 1 But, 
somewhere or other, there is a green oasb for iis all ! If it 
docs not bloom in the prewnt, it dawna in the future, or 
tnnUeti mournfully from the pnet. He who it saddened by 
liis reeollec-tiooB, throws himself boldly into the aniiK of hope 
or into t)ie bewitching enjoyment of tbo moment ; be who 
suffers from the world, takes refuge in a lo\Tng heart or in 
his own ; he who cannot luxuriftte in feeling, aeelcK relief in 
action ; he who cannot find n resting point Uuit satisfies him 
in things external, has a wide unbounded domain liewloweil 
upon him by thought. Existence is an evei^blooming Eden 
for none ; for most, it is a soil whieb they must laboriously 
liuilit n|ion, ft soil scnttered over with wastes and itjcks ; yet 
the dry wuate is sprinkled with sweet flowers, moss and ivy 
ni'e entwined about the rock, and the fir-tree Bprings &om itlL_ 
crevieee, Vegetation plants itaclf everywhere, and develop 
life — except in driji-aand.' 

As for our minor miseries, thepe nlso depend much 
upon ourselves ; and a habit of self-examination, slie 
thinks, will effectually remove most of tlvcni. '*J\w». 
you are fretful, uneasj, deaptmding, 'Ki^Xvowt ^s^i j| 
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' eignable cauMe — or inclioed to think yourself neglt 
I by your friends, pause a moment and consider whether 
they have not aa much reason to complain of you u 
you of them ; whether you are not suflering frnm 
some cbrouic malady, moral or physical ; whether fOQ 
are not approximating to the ttate of Louis XIV. at 
that period of his life when Madame Mnintcnon ooifr 
plained, that she had to amuse a king who was no longs 
amuaable. 

A^aiu, according to Madame Hahn-Hahn's Uieosy, 

I although it may not be in everyone's power to be ooa- 

' tented or constant, it is in everyone's power to be tree! 

and she has no mercy for any sort of trifling, 

sophistication, or deceit : 

' ThiB, aboTe all, to thine own self be true 

And it must follow, aa tbe light the day, 

I Tboa coaat uut tbea be I'otse to aaj man.' 

Her severity in this respect may be estimated^'l 
a short dialogue between the young artist 
and the Countess Schonliolm, his patroness, in 
der Goaellschaft :' 
I ' " But you will write to me often and mach, won't 

: you 1 " 

' " That is as it may be : I can promise nothing beforo- 
hand, because I do not luiow whether I shall be able to kvcf 
I my woi-d." 

' " But you must know what you will do 1 " 
' '• No, for I do not know what may happen to me." 
' " It is, therefore, ijuite poaaible for you to forget m 
I altogether in a new object or a new idea ) " 
I ' " No ; but jou uva.^ wfrtaialY ha thi-own into the bock- 
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' " CouDt«3s, you are dreadfully candid." 

' " If you would but speak the truth, you feel exdctly the 

' " Possibly ; but I do not say it to you." 

' " I, however, say it to you desj^ifiiedly, that you migUt 
not, young na you are, imagine youi-aelf to be denrer to me 
tlian yoit are." 

' " Countess, why do you sny aneb Imrd things to me 1 " 

' " Because you are ii nuin, my poor Polydor ; conaei|uently 
a little vain and coniident. lu every relation between men 
and women, I deem it bi«t for both sides to know, as pre- 
deely and clearly &s possible, what they ore to one another ; 
otherwise misunderstanding capable of giviug great puia 
may easily occur." ' 

We have aiid that aUowancea are made for paxaion ; 
but we must limit the proposition. The indulgence 
extends no further than to the uncouacioiid growth 
or progress of feeling : the moment ladies or gentle- 
men become aware of a guilty wish or forbidden liking, 
they must fly. No paltering with conscience, no 
tampering with duty, no references to Plato or hia 
creed; Judgment of iniitant separation is pronounced 
without appeal. Otto (in 'Ausder Gesellachaft ') gives 
up Ilda. Margaret (in ' Ulrich') flies Ulrich. Olden 
(in ' Der Kechte') quits Vincenza for ever at her bid- 
ding, Kenata (in ' Cecil'), nobiy resists temptation. 
In the few instances in which the bounds of duty are 
transgrejised, the transgression is not defended ; and 
the character (Faustiue, for example) is described as ED 
exceptionable one. 

It should be added, that Madame Hw-ViHi-ttjia:^* 
respect for inconstimcy originates ui v, coTw^oaoa \>:«A* 
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the bigliest natures — generally the most ima^uf 
and impressible — are incapiicitated, liy tbe law of tlieir 
being, fram resting satisfied with wL,it tbey possess ; or 
resisting tbe attractions of any new and imknown ob- 
ject, if it happens to bear a closer resemblance to the 
ideal image of grace and beauty which is ever moving 
before tbem with a glory round its head. Moreover, 
their minds and hearts are constantly advancing -, and 
the same amount of excellence, or the sami! sort of sym- 
pathy will no more suffice for them in their more ad- 
vanced stages, than the pursuits of boyhood will satisfy 
the man. Still, this tendency does not prevent them 
from throwing themselves, heart, and soul, into their 
firet grand passion ; and an adorer, after Aladame 
Hahn-Hahu's own heart, would be more likely to be 
thought too devoted than the contrary. The required 
sentiment, seasoned with a spice of Werthtrism, is 
embodied in some spirited verses printed iu her first 
novel,' and we liave thejefore attempted a translation 
of them. It is as literal as we can make it ; but it is 
only by a lucky chance that a succession of simple 
heartfelt expressions or idiomatic felicities in one 
language are ever capable of exact representation i 
another, 

If youTl be my own, 

then list to me now, 
Hf lot ebnil be ahowu 

Clear as Bucb will allow. 
True told you ehal! bear it — 

Dark, lijfht, as may be — 



And if ymi can't bear it, 
You Aq not \o\B me. 

' Aw dcr GBMllwMt.-^A^a. 
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' Thorn-tfttijjled Bud wild, 
And o'er rotks in my patb ; 
Oh ! am I the child 

or God's favour or wrath P 
Atti 



a Ik 



o shatter'd, bo drear — 
And then, aa if heaven 

Were opening to cheer. 
' The lark ttiUs her uote 

tlDseen and on high j 
The eagle will float 

Alane in the liky. 
Juat BO is niy bt-ing ; 

I pour out my Iny 
Unfeen anil unseein)^, 

And hover, aa they. 
' Bi^ht up tow'rds the sun 

I i>c«r, tempest-toat ; 
And bliss has been won 

Where peace has lieeo lost. 
Yet I grow calm, and care 

Dies away at it^ Inrth, 
A& I bnlhe in the air 

That's untunted by earth. 

' Let the war-crii'S of life 
Ring loud ns they will, 
Through the thick of l.he strife, 



You 



.t follow 
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The shaiue you n 

Ay, make it your own ; 

And the crown you must we* 

A* if born to a throne. 

' If your soul is thus ateel'd, 
Self-sustaiued, Helf-poeaeeci'i 
XTnahle to yield, 

And yet able to rast ; 
Come to me — no ebriuldng — 

m lire an for you — 

But if j-i>u Btay thiiibittg 

One momeBt — A^«a.' 
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We have gradually wandered from our parallel g 
we must return to it^ if only to mention one man' I 
difference, the most decided of the whole. SoTne gifted 
and many commonplace women, feeling or thinking 
themselves fitted for a. wider field of exertion than is 
ordinarily held compatible with the appropriate virtues 
of their sex, have murmured, or railed in g^ood set 
I tenns, at the alleged injustice of the restraintB imposed 
1 on it ; and Madame Dudevant, not satisfied vrith as- 
I Burning a masculine name, and displaying (it must be 
■ owned) a masculine strength of imderetanding, has 
I occasionally adopted the garb, together with a few of 
f the distinctive haliits, of the stronger sex. The statii^U 
by which she is best known throughout Europe, repre- 
sents her standing in an easy, independent attitude, 
[ attired in pantaloons and a frock coat. Madame Habn- 
Hahn, on the contrary, is thoroughly feminine in all ber 
tastes, habits, feelings, and modes of thought — in ber 
[ weakness as well as in her strength ; nor does she ap- 
1 pear to have made up her mind that women are qualified 

to contend for the greater prizes in art, science, 
I philosophy. For example : 
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* " Without ploftfiure In that which haa been t 
good earnest, without devotion to it. sntiafnction i 
triumph with it— nothing great wae ever yet accomplishBd; 

kand what is tlie quintessence of theae feelings except laspim- 
tion ) What else is the pulse of their life t Inspiratjon is 
the electric ahock which runs through the chain of existenco ; 
and history sbows that it is only recdved by men," 
'"Only by men!" intcrrn^tHd Faustine — "and the 
frojihetesses of the H.e\ive'Ka\ ani ftife^RoMuus. Mii(toOTja.-«\a 
i ^ 
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Ifttigbed at death I and the priestesses of the Germanic tribes ! 
and the heroines of Saragossa." 

' " I except the mere impulse. When a woman's heart is 
touched, when it is moved by love— be it for an indiyidual, 
for hei- country, or for her God — then the electric spark is 
communicated, and the fire of inspiration flames up. But 
evBn then, woman desires no more than to suffer and die for 
whfkt she lores, No woman wna ever excited to the croatjnj^, 
controlling, world-lifting point : no, never ; that is, never by 
inspiration. By intrigue, by caprice — likely enough ; she 
amuses herself with these ctccasionally. But it never yet en- 
tered the mind of woman to make her lover immortal, like 
Petrnivh'a LiHua and Dant«'e Beatrice. They do not even 
maatttr art ; much lens science. That woman remains to be 
bom who is capable of interesting heraelf for an abstract 
idea, to the extent of enduring chains and torture for its 
sake, like Galileo witli his e pur at muove. We cannot so 
much as form a notion of a female Socrat«a." ' [Fatutine, 
p. 149.) 

There is no getting over tlie fact that no woman 
has ever attained the highest rank in any hranch of 
art., science, or literature ; — not even in music or paint- 
ing, where neither masculine education nor physical 
strength can he deemed essential. There are no female 
Raphaels or Michael Angelos; no female Handels, 
BeethoveoB, or Mozart.';. Madame Hahn-Hahn does 
not even maiutain the Buperiority of her sex in matters 
of the heart. 

' " Under ordinary rarcumstftncea," said Faustine, " we 

may be superior to men in tact and fineness of perception; 

but when a man loves — and this hapjiens oftenav ^Akko. 

women ura willing to allow — he enfolds tbe \ie\oiei ows''S»fc 

b M aaaeitivv phot, and feels sooner, strongec, criers %B3nB»% 
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emotion, every shade of feeling, erei'y growing thorn 
sgreeiceiit, evety swelling bud of happiness. But tJ 
muMt love in good earnest" ' (p. 17T). 

Euough has been said to distingnish Madame Hahii- 
Hahn from her celebrated contemporary ; and the course 
of the parallel has naturally led us to state the leading 
qualities of her style. We may now, therefore, pro- 
ceed to a more detailed eiamination of her books ; but 
it is only fair to say, that their great charm couiiusts in 
the Buccession of skilful touches by which cliarscters 
are developed, and in the incidental topics or allusions 
by which attention is kept up. She seems to hare 
followed the advice given by Mr. Merryman to the 
poet in the prologue to ' Faust.' ' Do but. grasp into 
i thick of human lifel Everyone lives it — to not 
many is it known — and seize it where you will, it JB 
interesting.' She scatters about so many traits of 8©n«- 
bility, so many poetic fancies, so much giiggesttve 
speculation on the subjects which come home to every 
one who has mixed in society ; that, though few of 
them, taken indivjduallj-, may be very profound or 
original, a highly pleasing impression is prndiicecl — 
somewhat resembling that (to borrow one of ber (wra 
Birailes) produced by the Milky \\'aj upon the eye. * The 
collective mass form;; a luminous streak, every siogle 
minute point of which is a star; but do Orion, no 
Sirius, overpoweringly attracts the view.' She is just 
the sort of writer who must be read, and read car^ully 
by a riiialified reader, to he appreciated. 

' Griifin Fauaiine,' tbe third on our list, is the book 
I in wliifli Madame \\a.\m-H,a!Mi. &ti\, ij\\\. VrfiXi \v« %slL 
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etrength, and displayed her peculiar qualities. It is 
marked by more unity of purpose and compactness of 
plot, than 'Ana der Gesellschaft ' or 'Der Recht* ;' 
which, short as they are, are more than half made up 
of episodical narratives or detached scenes. It has also 
been said, and is currently believed, that 'Grafin 
Fauatine,' and Ida, Grafin Hahn-Uahn, are one and the 
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le person, 

The opening scene is laid at Dresden, on the terrace 
lotjking the river, where several young men 
iging and chatting, one tine afternoon in June. 
too early for the female promenaders. 

iQsequeutly the more remarkable that a w( 
apparently belonging to the higher class, was seated 
liench, with her back towards the pavihon, nndistarbed 
the talking of the men, or the noise of the children. Bat 
fitruck no one. She must therefore be somebody whom every 
one knew and no one minded. She was sketching diligently. 
A servant stood statue-hke by her side, holding a parasol, so 
that neither a dazzling ray of light, nor the quivering shade 
of the leaves, might fall on the hand, eye, or paper, of his 
lady. Her large dork eye flew with keen quick glances 
Iiilher and thither between the drawing and the landscape ; 
and the delicate hand, relieved from the glove for the sake 
of gi-eater fineness of touch, and careless of exposure to the 
air, skilfully followed the glance. She was completely bi 
in her occupation.' 

The group of loungers were joined by one of th( 
companions, and a stranger, Count Mario Mengen, 
who had juat been appointed Secretary of Embassy at 
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fugen, I 
issy at 
^Dresden — a distinguished-looking maa iu l^ie ^f«aa '^^^J 
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' " Why, there is actaally the Conntess Faustiuo aketdi- 
ing I " suddenly eotclainied the new comer, Feldeim. 

' " But where is Andlau, then I " said another : " ahe bu 
been nearly an hour here alone. I wonder that he consents 
to it." 

' " That he endures it I " exclaimed another. 

' " Come, come," said the ever kind Feldem, " d 
not chained to one another." 

' " Don't you believe, Feldem, that they s 
married)" 

' " No : for they might bo openly married, if they chooe." 

Wliilst the conversation was proceeding, the lady 
rose and moved slowly away, greeting the men of her 
acquaintance with the air of a queen as she went by. 

' " Who is the lady 1 " inquired Count Mengen, eagerly. 

' " The very Count«aa Faustine we were speaking a 

' " A stronger ? " 

' " Yes, but settled here aome years," 

■ " Married 1 " 

' " Has been" — "Perhaps" — "Not known" — ' 
— resounded on nil aides. 

' Mengen looked round. " You are joking," 

' " Honour bright ! we are speaking the simjile t 

' " The truest and simplest," said Feldem, " is, notwitt- 
standing, when we say that Countess Fnustioe Obemau b a 
widow." ' 

The scene changes to Fauatine's house, where Baron 
Andlau is discovered, seated on aa ottoman, in a fever 
of impatience for her return. 

' " Why does she not come 1 " said he to himself : " hae 
anything happened to hotl Why did I not go with hff I 
jny headache would not \mve \k«».^q'c»i- ■**rK'3,»\n»ve all. 
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3 I let hflr go out at this hour of the ds,j I " He took h 
iftt, aad was going oat ta meet her, when he heard her st«p 
on the staircase. He epi-ang up and oppned the door for her. 
The darkened room seemed to grow light (la she e&tei'ed. 
Faustiue threw her bonnet on one table, her drawing-book 
on imother, herself on a sofa, and exclaimed — 

' " M.y dear Anafltasius, that will be a charming sketch I 
but I am tired — tired to death," 

' " Why do you over-exert yourself bo t la it absolutely 
neoeasory that the Bket<^h should have so hot a sim-gtare 1 " 

* " Abeolutely necessary ! " BiiJd fihe, " Beiddee, I have 
already rested, and this very evening you must go over to 
Xeustadt with me. I must leom exactly how the river and 
tlie churches look by moonlight." ' 

He haods her a letter containing an invitation fro 
her sister-in-law : 

' " Well," said Faustine, " a day or two soonei 
can't matter to you. I>?t us start the day after to-morr 
Together as far as Coburg ; then you to Kisstngen, I 1 
Oberwalldorf ; at the beginning of July I will join yoi*- 
and then for Belgium." 

' Andlau made no objection. He was content with e 
thing that was agreeable to her, and aa she commonly Ci 
for nothing and nobody in the world but liim, this must bo 
reckoned an extraordinary merit in him ; for most people are 
most dissatisfied when the greatest interest is taken in them. 
She had sat down beside him on the ottomaiu He toucheil 
her forehead lightly with his lips, and looked down upon her 
wiUi an indescribable expression of tenderness, devotioo, and 
joy. Faustine alone had ever seen him smile &om an inwiuti 
senae of pleasure ; for to her he was everything she w&hImI, 
and at every moment when she wanted him— father or fiienil, 
teacher or lover, encouraging or warning, *»? ate^iHvg o^ex ot 
avressu^— aoiJ site leant upon him as tei v^siNAe ^to'«S&»^^s»- 
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Her iliBcuraivo fancy waa kept within limita by his cleomcst 
— her restless excitability by his calmness. " Aa those al&vfe 
in the East," she woulil say laughingly, "wear, as a Bign et 
their condition, only a little gold chain upon the wrist, which 
looks like an ornament ; just so is your love an omatnent, 
but still a chain." 

' " Which you are obliged to carry to prevent your being 
blown about by all the winds of heaven," replied Andlao. 

' " And to be sure I deserve no bettei* ; for I have ■ 
genaine slave nature, and love most where I am most tpfna- 
nised over." ' 

With every wish to be sparing of our extracts, we 
are obliged to bear ia mind that a train must be laiil 
where an effect ia to be produced : it is essential that 
the characters and position of Andlau and Faustine 
should be understood ; and a few descriptive touches 
are still necessary. 

' Almost all women ivere fond of Faustina, for she never 
came into competition with them. She grudged them neither 
their triumphs, nor their fine clothes, nor their adorers, aivl 
was content to have none of these. True, she threw the 
most beautiful end brilliant women into the shade, yet in 
such a manner that it was not felt. The beauti^ said — 
" She has a great deal of mind, but she is certainly not hand' 
some." The clever — " She hna not much sense, but ahe it 
very lovely." None of them compnred themselves with her, 
just as fine garden flowers would probably not lite to ho 
compared to a wild Alpine pltmt. A savage said once, on 
seeing a picture of an angel, " He ia of my race." CiviUaed 
people no longer possess this divine instinct.' 

Some may think this figure overwrought, but let it 
not be ooaderanei \iaa\,vV3. \ifwa SX Tit.V 'giiwxefully 
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indicate the too prevalent inclination in society to 
3own or repudiate what exceeds the ordinary measure, 
Dr makes the least claim, however well-founded, to 
superiority ? When the claim hag been made good, 
the tone is inviting enough, but the first impulse is to 
repel. It is something to fix the attention of con- 
temporaries — to say nothing of the chances with pos- 
terity — and one would think that ordinary peopla 
would gladly claim kindred with genius ; yet, not long 
iince, it was by no means unusual to hear a common- 
place, mere walking talking gentleman, aneeringly in- 
form the company that he was not literary — bb if any 
tiumaQ being could fancy that he was. 

* Pindar's fine remark,' says Coleridge, ' respecting 
the different effects of music on different characteni, 
holds equally true of genius; as many as are not de-; 
lighted by it, are disturbed, perplexed, irritated.' Goethe? 
makes the same complaint in his ' Farbenlehre:' *A 
noble deed is attributed to selfishness, an heroic action 
to vanity, an undeniable poetic production to a state of 
ielirium : nay, what is still stranger, everything of the 
highest excellence that comes forth— everything mott 
worthy of remark that occurs, is, bo long as it is barely 
[MBsible, denied.' 

The ordinary run of men, it is added, did not taka 
to her : she was not sufficiently tolerant of their oom- 
plimentary commonplaces, or indulgent to their self-i 
love. 



' Elderly men liked her beat ; probably becaoae she ■ 
n ftiendly towards tiiem — partly out ol t«s\>ert, fev 
■y b$<»aae she maintained that abe ran \aB& &K&^st — ^^"^ 
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of falling in love — but of being Buepected of doing bo, whicii 
might prove ineonvenient and annoying. She was withont 
foi-tune, without conaideration, without coDDections ; yet sncli 

) the influence of her pei'sonal qualities, that the world 
eileotly recogniiied her connection with Baron Andlao as a 

J ooe, and, to excuse itself for tliis indnlgeDce, siippoaed 
a private marriage.' 

Thia kind of toleration is aot unusual in Germany 
—not merely in Vienna, where a certain degree of 
laxity has always existed, but in Berlin, where the 
standard of propriety is more rigidly maintained. 

They separate, and Faiistine goes to her aister'B, 
where nothing remarkable occurs, expect tliat a wild 
young man, Clement Wallsdorf, a connection of the 
family, tails desperately in love with her, despite of 
marked discouragement. On her return, she rushes 
to meet Andlau with an eagerness which makes him 
tremble. 

' She was bewitchingly beautiiiil in her atonna of aenn- 
bility, and indeed oil human beings are moet beautiful when 
they are in their* peculiar element ; but he loved her so much, 
that he felt less pleasure in seeing her in her full beaatf, 
than tenr lest the frecguont recurrence of such momente ahould 
consume the sources of life. 

"But why are you weeping, IniT' asked Andlati ; "he- 
fore yon wei« with me you had something like a reason — 

" Pedant } " exclaimed she, " must I then be ha,ppy bj 
rule % When ivjoicings, kissing, ciu'eAsea, are not enou^ 
tears and fuutt-hnding must take their tuiTi." ' 

Andlau's mother dies, and another separatioa br* 
cornea Deoeeg&iy. TWg y"^ '^'^ ^^^^^ "«SMii -^twi af 
eternal coaetanoj : 
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' " Not, let the most import&nt word be the la^t. 
Foi^jet me not." 

* " That is ft worn-out jest, Anastasius." 

' " No jeet, Ini. You do not know yet how you cu 
get all." 

' " Oh, all, (lejireat — all ; but not yon ! " She flung 1 
annB round him in u burat of agony, and when he tore h 
self awuy, and the door cloi«d upon him, she felt that I 
guardian angel had abandoned her ; she sank upon one k 
exclaiming—" He is gone ! he is gone I Oh, my God, a 
with me now I " ' 

His return is postponed from week to week, 
she remains for nearly two months in a state of li 
linesB, going out very seldom, and receiving 
visitors. At the ead of this time, her young adm 
Clement, arrives at Dresden ; and she begi: 
cultivate society in order to avoid a frequent t 
teU with him. At the house of a friend she becomes 
acquainted with Count Mario Mengen, the stranger 
who had been so much struck by her on the terrace. 
He is clever, well-informed, and endowed with a 
certain independence of thought and bearing, which 
harmonises witli her own. His conversation soon 
becomes her chief resource ; the day is incumplete 
without bim, and Andlau's absence id less painfully 
felt. ~ 

The passages in which the growth of their muti: 
liking is traced, are amongst the best in the boolcS 
but we must hasten to the period when it ■ 
I'^nger remain a secret to either of them. On < 
occasion Mengen found her surrounded with maps fl 
mka East. He asked her what abe ««& «IL'Q^''JV&^. 
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* " My journey to tho Enat." She explaioed ber pUn, 
and asked whether he would be of the party. He joyfully 
assented ; and she pitxieeded to call up aJl the historiral and 
poetical assDoiations which throw so great a charm on this 
journey. Suddenly she said, " One of Andlau'a fneodB has 
just been appointed Consul at Alexandria. He wrote in« 30 
to-day, and thiu fiiend is now the foundatdon-stone of mjr 
pyramid of hope," 

^ soon as the Baron von Andlau is with yon, I Hhall 
be de trop," said Mengen very coldly, " and I faji^ yon 
would then willingly dispense with me." 

' " Why should you deprive yourself of the pleosurel" 
I she inquired kindly ; " and con I then ever be Burroiuuled by 
too many friends ) " 

" Ah, yon ma^e me your slave — not your ftiend." 
" If I do so, you are right to break loose from me ; but 
I do it unconsciously." 

'"But go. Count Mengen — go; if your liberty is in- 
[ fringed by me, I do not keep you," 

' " Unconsciously, aa you said yourself." 
' " Well, if you won't go, you must not complain. You 
may break your chains, bat you must not rebel agunst 



Ab if from a presentiment that hia strength of mind 
would soon be put to the proof, she, half in earnest, 
requires him to take a vow that, come what may, he 
will never be wanting to himself. 

' " Kow then," said Mengen, exerting himself to keep op 
the tone of feeling j " now, yon must give me some^iing 
which will oonstantly remind me of it, which will aennsr 
leave me." 

"That isbutSair" Baii^6',"'D\C*a^3BreliMk'a.aCB 
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wiclc constantly wore a glove of £lizAbetli of the Palatmate 
in his helmet. My yeUow glove would have an excellent 
eSect in your black hat." 

' Mario rose, and walked to her writing-table. On it 
stood a small Etruscan vase, containing riuga and seals. H13 
brought it to her. She glanced over the contents, and nt 
length selected a plain gold ring, with a single large pearl, 
and the device : Qui me c/terche, me Irouve. " Is this ring to 
your Uking 1 " 

' By way of reply, Mengen held out his hand, and begged 
her to place the ring on the ring finger. She was about to 
comply, when she suddenly bethought hei-self, and said bIowIv, 
" No, that dnger will at some future time wear another ring, 
to which mine must give place. Grant it a plitce from which 
it can never be expelled. No objections ! " she exclaimeit, 
with animation. " I am wilful ! I will have a place to my- 
self, be it ever bo small — I will have my own place, or none 
at all. It is for you to choose." 

' " It is for you to command," rephed Mario ; " I meant 
only, that you make every place your own." 

' " Oh yes, if I take my stand on one which never brings 
me into collision with the claims of the world. See, the ring 
fits your little finger exactly : " and she phieed it there. 

' At the conclnsion of this interview, Mario was so happy 
that he bad quite forgotten how cast down he was at the 
commencement. To Faustine, however, as soon as he wont 
away, the question Buggest«(l itself — whether Andlau would 
be quite satiafiod with this gift of the ring. In his presence 
she would certainly have given it, and have been sure of hia 
consent But in his absence 1 The resolution to writ* to 
bim a full account of it the next morning, quieted her,' 

She ia interrupted, and forgets to write ; yet Madame 
Haho-Halm labours hard to persuade U9 that itvet^ -w^a 
no coqiietr_y, no selfishneea, no inlenlioTisOi. \rift!«i%'wV(^ 
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the feelings of others, in what she diii. It vras their 
fault or misfortune if their paths crossed, or llieit 
destiny became blended with hers. 

' " I really cannot bear to live sq lonely, and if Akngm 
were not here I — Thunk God, be is." Whether this delight 

. bis presence would ontlast Andlau's return — wbetber 
Mario would not buve reafioo to complain, if tbat were not 
B case— never so mncb ua occurred to h«T. She tboi^t 
she had a right to rejoice with ail ber sonl in this attractiTe 
object, Siie saw no diinger in tbis. It would be doing her 
iujualice to call this levity, though there was that in her 
lire which produces levity. But life was to ber a problem 
bow to mould herself to the greatest possible perfection ; and 
every incideut was a &esb stroke of the chisel to assist in 
freeing the divine image from the rough mass of rock. YTbit- 
ever fell in her way, she accepted as Bont from on high to be 
worked \\p for lier uaprovement, without doing wrong to 
anyone. But what thread of eidfitence la drawn out in so 

jnely a directioD, that no other gets entangled or int«rwi>vai 
with it.' 

A coQBciouBiiesB of ber critical poaitioa begins at 
last to break upon ber. Would Andlau and Meogen 
ee ? Would it be possible for ber to keep well witi 
both of them ? She felt that It would not. She felt 
that her only safe and honest course was, to tell Mengen 
at once the exact nature of her connection with Andlau; 
but tbis would drive him from her, aud she could not 
make up her mind to such a sacrifice. Whilst sbe is 
still wavering, Wengen is obliged to leave Dresden, A 
party of her friends are with her on the last evening 
.they are to pass together ; but he stays them all 
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At Uat she was alone with Mario. Slent, vrith folded 
he st<Kxl before her for a time, for hia feelingM atiflej 
irds. ahe stood up, phtved both hands, elaeped together, 
iirm. " Till our ueit meeting, friend." 
Can I part from you thus 1 " iiiquired he in the some 
low tone, and eluaped her haada in his. " Oh, Fauatine, I 
cannot ! " he exclaimed with overdowing vehemence, and 
pressed her to his heart. 

Oh, tluB is not i%ht," said she, still with the sajue 

of sadness in look and tone. 
Pardon, Faustine," said Mario, more softly, and his 
hand glided lightly over her hair, aad across her oheek^ 
For I love you." 

% she stood up, disengaged from hia ann, in 
it of him. She spi'ead out her arms not towards him, 
upwards to heaven, and with a joyful ecstatic tone, 
limed, " He loves me I " 

Whither, then, with this agitating glow, Fmistine, if 
not to me f " cried ftlario, and dung his arms round her as if 
to chain ber to his side. 

' " He loves me ! " she repeated with the same inwnnl 
enthuBiaam. She clasped his head with both her baude, 
gazed on him, then siiook her own slowly, and said as in a 
dieum : " But that cannot be true." 

Sot true J Oh, Fauatiue I have you not felt how, by 
my very ejdstenc© has become blended with your 
how my heart has learned to beat in your breast ; uy 
tly in your direction ; my whole being to keep [ 
Ith yours 1 Is not that love, Faustine 1 ' 
Uh, but that is dreadful 1 " 
" Why, Faustine, angel, you lovo me.' 
" I ! " exclaimed she, and piused her hand across 1 
yon t You are stmogely i 



• Idano'a mdiaat fealorva were &u>lLden\^ qotiv'c^scA. I 
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I moved Fanatine from him, and eaid, in a menacmg tone — 
" Faustine ! " 

' She sank into a chair. Her tears flowed fast, and then 

-was an indeecriliable air of sufiering in her whole &UDe. 

Mario hitd not the power to leave her, although at the first 

I moment he had made & movement towards thfi door. He 

. knelt before her, and said : " Fauatine, how can yon tell sacb 

an untruth ) " 

' " I tell DO untruth," she murmured, without lookiDg up. 

* '^ Ijook in my face, firmly and quietly, and now answer 
me — Do you not love me, Paustine I " 

' " jVo / " said she, in a hardly audible tone ; but uncon- 
Bciouely her eyes rested on him with such heavenly tender- 
, ne^, that he exclaimed, enchanted — " Your sweet deceitiii] 
lipa speak false ! your eyes say r/ea, and I believe them." 

' ■' No, no ! " she exclaimed, in increasing agony, and held 
both hands before her eyes ; " do not mind the treaclien>aB 
eyes; the lips speak the truth." 

' " Paustine," said Mengen, rising up, and hie angry voioe 
grew more terrifying from the ti-eniidousneas which excite- 
ment threw into it ; "if you do not love me ; if all has been 
but trilling — the amusement of an idle hour : if you have 
lavished the whole fnscination of your nature as a vnlgar 
coquetry : if you have accustomed yourself to such a disre- 
gard of the feelings of others, as to anatomise living, beat- 
ing, bleeding heart*, for your instruction or your ajwrt, tliea 
I have no expression for my conl«mpt." 

' " Mario I " shrieked Faustine, and sank upon her k 
" I love you I " ' 

She DOW gives him the biatory of her life. $ba^ 

married young bo a commonplace man, Connt Ohematt. 

She felt no love for Mm, and, before she became his 

wife, she told bim so ; but he assured her that the !»•_ 

I qm'red feeliDg -wouVd come '-m ^o*AtvQi.ft.,OTA.'OB»i.(^ 
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fihoTild do very well together if it did not. But every- 
tliiny about bim was repetling to her Bonsitive impulsive 
character, and she naturally enough caught at the first 
offer of sympathy. An attachment grew up between 
Baron von Andlau and herself, not discouraged by her 
husband, who had begun to get tired of her, and thought 
her incapable of loving anyone, since she had failed to 
love him. Set on by hia sister, however, he took to 
watching them, and soon surprised them in an attitude 
of tenderness, which, though not quite irreconcilable 
with purity, was certainly calculated to put the most 
philosophical husband's philosophy to the test. Obemau 
runs for his pistol, and ijasists on Andlau's fighting him. 
' Andlau retained his composure, conjured him to spare 
me, and not malte a public scandal ; whilst I stood like 
a statue, deprived of speech, thought, and reflection; 
nor did I recover my faculties imtil a pistol shot was 
discharged, and Andlau fell at my feet. Then I knew 
what I had to do 1 I ordered horses, conveyed him to 
his own house, sent for surgeons, and stayed with him. 
Obemau, the whole world, were nothing to me from 
that hour.' The husband pressed her to return ; ' I will 
never,' she replied, ' return to the house of a man who 
has degraded himself and me in the eyes of the world.' 
He, on his part, refuses to consent to a divori'e, and 
when, two years after the breach, he dies, she herself 
declines becoming the wife of Andlau, from a fantastic 
aversion to a tie which had made her so miserable. 



' " I thank ;ou," said Meugen, "for unveiling your dee- 
tiny to me, and doubly do I thank you, einse l ««« luAh 
I in it to separate u& " 



^ 
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Tnustine looked up at him without Epeaking, ani f 
her band aaraea her eyes, as if to convince herself tbftt i 
was awak«i. 

' " Nothing ! for yon love me, and Andlan — you Icive no 
longer : for, if you still loved him, your eye wouli) never 
have alighted on me with any other than Uie indiSerE'nt 
friendly gliince you have for everybody." 

* " Oh, then, I am miserably false I " Baid she, in a hoUc 

' " And what would yon be if you remaned stimding 
between two men, fiiednating both, belonging hiUf to e*cfa, 
wholly to neither 1 And what would you be if you retnnied 
bock with a divided heart to him whom you have loved, and 
said, ' I love another, but I will be true to you ) ' You lote 
the good, the beautiful, the high, wherever you find it, Fuu- 
tine — tliat makes you 80 fascinating ; and you are ton mocli 
the slave of the present to chain yonrself lastingly to an 
individual — that makes yon weak, I will not defend Ihis 
weakness, beomse yon might then repi-oacb me with sophistry 

■ or accuse me of speaking for my own interest. But tnut 
me — if you were my aist«r, I would say the some. Unbiith 
is ft torn, half-wavering exiet«nce — a contradiction in the 
sou! ; end it by a prompt decision, by an irrevocable step, 
and yon bave freed yourself. Cboose, choose, Faustine ! ' 
cried Mario, and the composure with which he had hitherto 
spoken was changed into the moat troubled passion — " now, 

I directly, on the spot ! In half an hour, I leave this room, 
and it depends on you whether I shflU ever entsr it agnin ; 
for we cannot go on as formerly.'" 
CO 




She still hesitates; but his decision of ( 
controls her in her own despite, and lie I 
the writing-table. 
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' " Now — write, Fauatine," 

' " Oh GoU I " gasped sbe, and sank into the choir— 
cannot 1 " 

' " Then I mtist." aaid Mario, composedly. 

' " Are you mad 1 " ci-ied she, beeido herself. " No 1 no 
hand but my own shall plunge the dagger into his heart ; for 
I am doing it, I know," 

' " Yes," said Mario ; " his or mine." 

' " See, you have no altmuttive. Granted you plunged 
it into mine, what would you do nextT Say nothing to 
Andlau 1 — That is not possible for you. Besides, he would 
guess that you are not the same ; and, if he inquired, bow 
would you be able to play tbe hypocrite — to lie I Suppose 
you told bini what has occurred. Do you believe he would 
be able to abitke off the impression 1 Were it a caprice on 
your side— if, in an idle hour, you had amused yonrself by 
trifling with me — he might amile at Jt, and be comforted. 
Can he now)" 

' " Never ! " and she seia>d tbe pen. She wrote as fol 
lowB : — " Anastasins, your last word at parting has come 
true. I have forgotten you — no, not yon, but myself. I 
mean, I have forgotten that I oould or would bve in you 
alone. We must never see each other again, Anastasius. 
By this decision I ruin yoar life, and I do not even entrent 
your for^venera. You will know best what to think of 
Faustine." ' 

On a former occaaon, when Faustine playfully aakfic 
Andlau to pay her the compliment of a little JeaIousy,P 
be replied — ' You know that with me there can never 
be any question of jealousy, because I acknowledge no 
rival. I readily surrender to another the property which 
^JtB extends Im band to seize.' He aA\;fe& w^ v^ '^ 
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principle. No reply of any sort was returned fi» n 
roontha ; but, as she said herself, the letter was hii 
death-warrant- 

Faustine'a aversion to matrimoDy is overcome by 
I Mengen'a arguments : — 

" Do you suppose I could contentedly resign myself to 
I an equivocal coniieetion. open to ereiy miaconstxuction, where 
I there ia no reasoa for it beyond feminine caprice t Tliuusanda 
I may do homtige to you : many may tove you : your bueband 
' alone cuu protect and honour you, as you ought to be pro- 
tected and honoured." ' 

She promises to marry him as soon as he has ohtained 

[ the consent of his parents, and he departs. Whilst he 

I is absent, a harrowing incident occurs. Clement Wall*- 

I dorf shoots himself in her presence for love of her. 

I Mario retums, snatches her from a scene of horror, and 

[ marries her. 

Here the regular narrative breaks off, and the con- 

I elusion is related by the authoress in her own person, 
she heard it from Mario, whom she meets in Vimioe 

l.five or sii years afterwards, with his child, the child of 

I Faust ine. 

They had lived happily beyond expectation for five 

[ years, and Faustine was the pet, the pride of his family. 
* Intellectual supremacy — which makes ordinary women 

I so unendurable, that we feel them as a troublesome ap- 
pendage, something like an illustrious name in poverty 
— seemed given her to show that the most superior 
women can be the most amiable, .She quietly foldrd 
Jier wings to prevent others from feeling they had uone; 

±ul at the 8\ig\iiea\. euno'iK^esnft'Q^.^'fiofc %^te«d. thorn. 
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and flew up, and caused the ethereal lustre, the bloom, 
of her region, to play down into our circle.' But there 
is a canker in the rosebud. She is restless without 
knowing why, and teases Mengen with fancies, which 
his strong good sense is unable to keep down. ' II n'ya 
de satisfaction ici-ba:; que pour les ames, ou brutales ou 
divines ' ' she exclaims with MonUigne, and longs for a 
cloiatpr where she may pour out her soul in prayer. 
' Mario, to adore eternally — that wonld make me 
happy.' She has a fit of painting, and the pursuit of 
fame diverts her for a time. With the proud con^cious- 
De6S of genius, she would say : 

' " The thirst for glory is a consciousness of futurity : he 
who docs not believt- in hia own future, dt^ervee no present. 
That my picture may be simply in the taste of the day, and 
therefore without a future, often weigha heavily on my 
heart. I know that I posseas a precious treasure; still, 
whether I shall work it up into jewelH, or (Mins, or whal 
eUe, I know not ; at leiist not precisely. We deceive oui'- 
selves in the value of our pi-odiictions, like mothers in the 
buauty of their children. Peti^rch ex]iette<l immortality 
from Ilia poem *A6ii'a,' and olrtained it by his 'Sonnets.' 
It would he lamentable if I left nothing behind me bol^^B 
* Africas.' " ^^M 

Mario tries the effect of a journey to the East. The 

triment answers whilst the noveliy l&sts, and then 

is as restless us ever. ' I will tnivel uo more ; I 

know DOW that the earth is the same everywhere, and 

mankind too; only the surface is varied; in one by 

cUuii>t«, in anothtr by temperament. The ne'w \% 

alwaya fotaething oIO, and the sometlimg t&SemiA S* 

roL,!. T 
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always tbe Bame. That can never eatisfy.' In vain 
does he remind her that complete satisfaction is not to 
be expected, because never intended for us, on earth ; — 
that if, by a miracle, every wish coiJd be satiiified and 
every aim attained, she would weep, like Alexander, for 
more worlds to conquer. In vain doee he t-ndeavour 
to reanimate her former enthusiaem for painting, poetry, 
and fame. 

' " To what purpose 1 " was her answer. " That which 
ia not of the first class need not exist nt all, anJ only two i>r 
three books, ;iiid as many works of art, are of the first dan. 
Each of these mnde an era, stnick out a path, gave a dirnr- 
tion. This depended not on him who wrote, or painted, or 
oonstnicted them, but on God's sending him into the world 
at the very moment when an efficient instrument wm 
needed." 

' " You love me no longer 1 " I exclaimed with bittenwet. 

' " Fool I " she replied, with that ecstatic smile which I 
never saw on any brow but hers. " Have you not tooched 
the tabernacle of my heart? Is not my son vours! No, 
Mario, I love you ; I have loved nothing so much ; I ahall 
never love anytliing a/ter you, but above you — God. My 
soul has squandei'ed itself in such transports of love aid 
inspiration with yours, that all it can ever meet with in this 
K^on, will lie but a repetition, anil peilmps — an Insifud MM. 
They have so broken up my heart in tearching for its tn*- 
sures, that the gold minee are probably eshausted." 

' " Densest Mario, do not grudge me a little, a very little, 
reet on this Bide of the grave I If you did but know how 
weary I am, you yourself would guide me to auother patii." 

' " You are strifeing into a false one," I replied. '■ for you 
are about to A« false to tOi -^ova i'oJisfc, '^'>b.>i«-st)u.-&>:«^<,awed 
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before Grod to Btoy by me iii weal and in woet Hnve you 
not the childhood of your son to watch over, and his yonth 
to guide t Have you not your genius to cherish ! — that gift, 
more heavenly than any, becauxe a voice of power, of truth, 
of consolation for miinkind. 

' " Fauatine, do not forget tJiat the crown of thoma le 
inseparable fi-om the ci-owii of glory ; the deepeet pmgs have 
given birth to the highest genius! Ue who would ri«e 
Hgain, must aofler himself to bo bound upon the cross ! He 
who would ascend to henven, must not fear the descent into 
hell. By whiit right would you enjoy only the sunny side of 
eveiything? " ' 

Her resolution is couSrmed by a meeting with 
Andlau, who dies of a disease in the chest, brotight on 
by the wound received from her hnslmnd. She reaches 
his deathbed just time enough to see him die, ' She 
murmured in a scarcely audible tone, *' Ana^tasius ; " 
and he, who was insensible to everything else, heard 
her voice, unclosed his eyes, smiled, tried to reach out 
bis hand towards her, uttered " /ni," and expired.' 

She entered a convent of the Vive Sepolte at Rome, 
and died five months afterwards, a model of piety and 
humility. 

This, it mnst he allowed, is a. fine, but wild con< 
tion ; and it may be true that there is nothing in acl 
life resembling it; — even in Germany, where 
rietiea of female character are to be found in much 
greater plenty than in any other country. Nor is there 
anything in actual life resembling an Undine, a Psyche, 
a Mignon, a Sylphide. These finer naturea- 
^Mtttuiea of the imagination and the ^leu^^ — &.t«L, 
H^ meant to be, the very oppoelte of VIoi 
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I household charmer — perhaps little less poetical, and 
certainly more useful in her way i 

' A crentUTe not 1«o bripht or good, 
For biunan nature'a d^ly food ; 
For trunflieot sorrows, simple wilea, 
Praiae, blame, love, loBaea, tears, und smiles.' 

They must be tried by a different standard; and 
the first questiona in the present instance are : — Was 
Ihe author's object an artistical and legitimate one, and 
IB it attained by the book ? 

She wanted a vehicle for developing her theory of 
existenoe, her notions of genius, her reflections on Ute 
mind, her experience of the heart. For this purpose 
she frames a. character, eccentric and fantastic, bnt fiill 
of life, light, and grace ; made up of many qnalities 
which are seldom found together — depth and volatility, 
humility and self-confidence, truth and fickleness ; and 
endowed with many gifts — feeling, fancy, knowledge, 
thought, Bensihility, beauty, genius — which are as rarely 
united in one woman as the mingled beauties of ex* 
idting Greece. Yet Madame Hahn-Hahn has naoiilded 
them into a harmonious whole, which not merely satis- 
fies the critic's judgment, but (what is of more import- 
ance) keeps up the reader's interest to the end. There 
are some episodical passages and conversations which 
bear rather loosely on the main story, hut even these 
open glimpses, and suggest reflections, which we sltould 
be sorry to have missed. 

In a concluding paragraph, the author, addressing ■ 
male companion, says : ' Women like Faustine a re ttej 
avengioi^ angels o? o\n sex., ^\v\.<?i^"?5wfv&saswi. 
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casionally, but rarely, upon earth, and to whom 
best of you fall a. prey ; for only the heat of you axe 
prepared — as the mass of women are — to give a heart 
for a heart, a life for a life, an entire exiBtence for an 
entire existence. — Beware of the Fauatines ! ' Ttiia would 
he tantamount to saying, 'Beware of me, Ida, Griifin 
Hahn-Hahn ! ' if the report regarding the identity of the 
characters were true ; but she indignantly repels the 
insinuation. In a subsequent work,' a conversation 
takes place regarding ' Georgiona,* by ' Grafin i^cboD- 
holm,' both feigned namea : 

' " I nssure you sbe has copied herself and the incidents 
of her life." 

' " But nature cannot, he copied ; it must be conceivt 
u to make part of the mind, in order to be natiimUj 
trayed. Gra£n Schonholm is Bftid to be ' Qeorgionii,' jnst 
as Lord Bj-ron was said to lie ChUde Harold, and ^Indiune 
de Stael Corinne. That is now become an establtshnl prac- 
tice ; if an author writes with an air of reality, tlie incidents 
are said to be real ; and what he hits felt and lived inwardly, 
be LB supposed to have gone throuf^h in actual life." ' 

In the same work (voL ii. p. 196) a sort of mural is 
suggested : ' Have not most women, in proportion as 
they are more richly gifted, some resemblance to Fatis- 
tine, particularly in their thirst for emotion? We get 
tired of a good, commonplace, matter-of-fact mother of 
a family; and an imaginative, fanciful, fascinating 
woman, full of mind and sensibility, who keeps ui in a 
constant state of excitement, gets tired of us.' In 
other words, in feeling as in mechanics, what is ^laed 

^Md time or duration is lost in intenBit^ at ^\en.^^\ 

^^^ ' C^TrieA, vol. i. p. SIR. 
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cannot have it both wajB : we caonot keep our cake and 
eat it too ; or, to adopt the more dignified language of 
Lord Bj-ron, those who caDnot rest satisfied without an 
unbroken succession of high-wrought emotioDs, must 
make up their minds to be constantly Huctuatinj; 'be- 
tween the misery of disappointment and the misery of 
satiety.' 

' Ulrich " is the work which, next to ' Faustine,' has 
attracted most attention. The author has taken a 
larger canvas, and crowded it with figures ; but we lo«e 
in compactness what we gain in variety. We also gee 
in it, what is not unusual in her works, the want of a 
settled purpose — a definite aim, at the commencement : 
a defect which Sir Walter Scott frankly acknowledged 
in his own. 

Three yoimg ladies leave a celebrated establi^^hment 
in Heidelberg on the same day : Unica, the daughter 
of Count Erl>erg ; Clotilda, the daughter of the Frank- 
fort banker, Marana; and Margarita, the daughter of 

impoverished widow of noble birth, the Freifrau von 
Kingoltingen. Clotilda marries Count Oswald, an el- 
derly, ugly, and weak-minded man, for the sake of his 
title ; Margarita marries Prince Thierstein, to pleas? 
her mother ; Unica contracts a girlish attachment for 
young Marana, the banker's son ; but her proud parents 
will not hear of such a union, and press her to many 
her cousin, Count Ulrich Erberg, the owner of the ad- 
joining chateau, for whom, at first, she feels no isclina- 
tioD. 

' Ulrich, it mttat \ie ctwtvbA, «auld not bo termed ban^ 
some; he had toe\iutrtico^?,^«s.^».T(»^'o.>3KiS3viawsax>g«^^ 
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eyebrows which almost touched, and, together with hiB hair ' 
and whiKkers, darkened hia &oe too much ; but the indfr 
ecribably noble expression of hitt hrow, his fine figure, nuaJl 
feet and hands (the inheritance of ariHtocracy). and simple 
bearing, were far from li miting a disagreeable impression on 
the whole.' 

We quote this description in an abridged Ehape, 
becauee Ulrich may be regarded as Madame Halm- 
Habn's beau-ideal of a lady-killer. Thus, altboagh he 
expresses little more than respectful affection for Unica, 
and it is obvious that hia thoughts are constantly wan- 
dering, she consents to marry him, and resolves to win 
his love. Her 6rst step is a somewhat anomalous one 
for a bride. On reaching her room, on the wedding 
night, he finds her gloved and bonneted as for a walk : 

' Ulrich'fl first movement was a step towards the door, his 
aecond to [niss Ids bimd over his forehead, and throw back 
his head, as he often did, when he sought to mast«r an un- 
pleasant feeling. 

' " My dear Unica, have the goodnesa to tell me what 
thb means 1 " 

' Slko turned half round, and said, dryly and peremptorily, 
" I would be alone." 

' Ulrich gazed on her with an indescribable mixture of 
pride and melancholy, and replied — " Why do you suddenly 
drive me fn>m you, Unioit It gives me pain, and will do 

' A gleam of triumph shot across her face, and in a more 
decided lone she repeatj*!^" I would be alone." 

* " You wish, then, to be alone now — atul far ewr," be 
without sharpness, without bitt«mee«, ^isJOHoS. *!&.- 
ur, but "itit an uncoDquenv^iW Awiisa'seBsaa. "^^TStt*- 
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felt tiiB. Twice had her resolution been shaken : it ahouM 
not be 80 a thinl time. 

' " Now, and /or ever," she said. UWch bent his hwti 
proudly, and retired to his own room.' 

Tbere is an English novel of considerable merit in 
which a union begins in the same manner, and ends 
happily. Unica calculated on a similar result, and 
meant merely to pique her husband into a passion for 
her. Unfortunately, she had not calculated on the 
eflfecte of an early love affair, which, though tranBitof]> 
in its duration, had left ineffaceable traces on hie heart. 
To quiet her fears on another account, he relates it to 
her. 

He begins with a remark which would seem to 
imply, that Germany has lost a Kttle of it« charact^- 
istic earnestness : 

' " A man now-a-dajs can do nothing more iinbecomitig 
— that is to eay, nothing more laughable— than confeHS him- 
self to be mastered by a feeling. It is not merely the men — 
evea the women look upon him as a simpletiin ; for love, the 
passion, is out of fashion. It is no longer to Buliafy the 
heart, to alworb our existence, but to gi-atify our vanity, and 
(when matters come to the highest pass) our senses. No L« 
Vallifere takes refuge with her rejected heart amongat the 
Carmelites - no De Ranee fliee to La Tmppe after seeing lus 
beloved Ducheese de Montbazon in the pangs of denth." * 

This view of the matter is a superficial and im- 
patient one. Modern men and women are as capable 
of passion as their forefathers : hearts beat aa wildly 
under embroidered waistcoats as under steel cuirUHV<|. 
and love plays a muo\i niOT^HK^otuoA.^'iwN.' 
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of most of us tban we are willing to confess. Who, for 
example, would liave expected to find Bentham (see his 
' Memoirs'), in his eightieth year, writing to the object 
of his first and only love, to remind her of the present 
of a flower ! ' From that day not a single one has 
passed (not to mention nights) in which you have not 
engrossed more of my thoughts than I could have 
wished.' If other men of strong feelings could be in- 
duced to register their emotions, we should probably 
soon have a series of confesgions as startling as Rous- 
seau's. 

Neither is it true that great sacrifices are unknown. 
Not three years since a man of fortune, connection, and 
accomplishment, long past what is commonly called the 
more susceptible period of life, but in the full enjoy- 
ment of his faculties, suddenly retired from the world 
in consequence of a disappointment of the heart ; and 
be is now ( 1844) living in a small island, uninhabited 
* except by a solitary attendant and himself. The best 
ight that ever lived could do no more for a duchess. 
It is admitted that a few are still cast in the mould 
of the olden time, and Ulrich is one of them. He 
UBetB a beautiful unknown, named Melusina, ou the 
IskB of Como, and falls desperately in love with her. 
She returns his passion, and they live very pleasantly 
together for a month ; at the end of which her holithiy 
is up ; and she leaves him as wise as when t)iey met 
regarding her family or position, after exacting a pro- 
mise that he will neither follow nor inquire for her. 

n Four years pass away, during which he thinks ot ■aoyoiv&vt. 

■Mmv '^hea one moraiug he sees \veT m "BtiVva "^n-*^ *■ 
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, whom he supposes to be his own. The mysl^rr 

B cleared up at the opera, where MeliLiiim happens to 

i occupy the nest bos. .She sees him, faints away, and 

makes u scene. He carries her to her carriage, and 

I returns to his party. 

" My dear Uh'ich,'' whispered my aunt, as I i 
my pitice beside her, " the att«atian of the whole a 
[ U fixed OD you." 

" So let it," I replied unconcernedly, 
" fiat, good Heaven ! " exclaimed she impatJentlj'^ 
r you not know that you have given yourself engpectaaU n 

the mistress of the IMiniater 1 " 

s spirit- broken, I am so still. The object of my 
worship is east down into the dost where all may trenil npoa 
it ; and yet I have found nothing on earth so beautiful u 
Melusina. Between contempt and adoration, disgust atul 
longing — the bitterest and the sweetest feelings — I stand 
I powerleea ; for I loathe the life in which nothing is bo beauti- 
ful OB a painted lie.' 

Gratitude, or vanity, induces men to make ample 
allowances for faults committed for their own dear 
Bakes; and Ulrich bad a perfect right to believe in 
some kind of mystic pre-ordained union of souls, 
which made it quite natural and proper for ]\'Ielusina 
to dispense with ceremony ; hut surely it was a little 
unreaaonabie to expect that a woman, whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed imder such peculiar circumstancea, 
would turn out a pattern of purity ; and instead of 
fainting away and having a brain-fever, he should hare 
er claimed, — 

' I ask not, I know not. If guilt's in that Iii 



T, he should lave . 

that Wrt, ^^^M 




Ulrich's Etory is by no means consol&tory to his 
wife, but they get oa pretty well till he pays a visit to 
Prince Thierstein — a rough-mannered, narrow-minded 
man, who has married Margarita, Unica's schoolfellow, 
in the hope of coTttinuing bis race. She enters the 
dining-room, and Ulrich is presented to her. ' Silently 
she received him, and silent, breathless, lost to every- 
thing aromid him, stood Ulrich ; for Melusina, but 
Meluaina without a idiade of sin or sorrow, Melusina, 
younger, brighter, stood before him as Margaret, 
Princess of Thierstein.' They are, in fact, sisters, but 
this does not appear till long afterwards, when Ulrich 
has transferred his atJectioiis to Margaret. Their 
attachment forms the grand feature of the book, and 
givea rise to a great variety of scenes and reflections. 

K 7be character of Margaret is finished with great care ; 

^■Wld we must pause to quote a passage : 

^H ' Perhaps Uliieh alouo knew what a deep knowledge of 
^Hthings eh« posHeciseil ; for iu society she aeldoin gave vent to 
^Bjker thougbtij, iind epokc with few words. " I niu not in the 
^ fliune key with society," she onoe said to UWch ; " conse- 
quently what I say is too high or too low for the geneml 
symphony. I am obliged to perform solos, or dueta with 
you." This neither amazed uur ilitititwaed Ler ; she neither 
sought to catch the tone or gain the opinion of others. She 
bad the indifference of genuine eiiperiority, namely, the most 
complete indiftcrence regaj'diug the approbation of the mnsa. 
Oertmn persona eometimca acquire an eixtraonlinary reputa- 
tion ill the world for wit, talent, or genius. Jn gfiwriU, 
thU pToVf» nothiiuj more thwn that they are of th« prfCtM 
Mght which place* lAem on a level vyith lK« orowl ; WOi wWa 
an>, and what CAey produce, etcoct^ coTTwycnwU wJiv ■»*» 
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mamlt. Were thia more, or did they produce more, thejr 
)i]ld in»t.intly lose this happy equipoise, be out of pi-opor- 
tdoii to the meiisuriiig rod applied to them, and only be nbla 
to compel the recognition of their euperiority by orcr- 
whelming proofs. The aiiist, the author, may gi\-e each 
proofs; but daily life, imd the social circle, do not alvrays 
afford fine minds and opportunity for development.' 

After some monthB of dangerous intimacy, they 
eeparate. ' Remain far from me,' are Margaret's purt- 
ing words, ' till I call you, and this call will first reach 
you from my grave.' Ulrich writes her an imprudent 
letter, which falls into her liusbaud'a hands. He casts 
her off, and she retires to live in a small cottage in 
Switzerland with her child. Ulrich, ignorant of tbo 
consequeneea of his imprudence, resolves to travel for 
Bome years, and, as a prelimioary measure, reqniree bis 
wife to agree to a divorce. It is at length agree<l 
between them, that things shall remain unaltered for 
the present ; but in case he comes back within three 
years and renews the demand, she shall consent. 

After rambling for more than a year in Rusitia, he 
arrives in Stockholm, where a returned letter, addressed 
by him to Maigaret at Iier husband's house, reaches 
him. This makes him desperate, and he devotes him- 
self during several months to an opera-singer, in the 
hope of driving Margaret from his thoughtfi. Whilst 
at Stockholm he pays a \i9it to the celebrated authorese, 
the Countess Ilda Suhouholm, and it is difficult to believe 
that no living person is Intended. 

' Ulrich had hentA «. pesA iwa.lB.bout her, both pi 
blajne; hoA read att ^lev'cxw^.*^^^^'™*^^'^^'''^*'*^*'*** 
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in his own mind which by no meHns Agreed with the original. 
He posseesed taste uad penetration enough Dot to regard a 
woman who had written ii hook as a cnriimtiire on body and 
soul ; but involuntarily he hud made the impomag- de Stael 
— with her genius, her piission, her viuiity, her goodness, 
her fancy, her enthusiasm — his type of an anthoress ; and 
turned Ilila into a German de Staeh Not a trace of it. 
Composed and elmple, firm without haughtiness, nej^ligent 
without affectation, indifferent regarding the impref«ioa 
which she made, she did not give herself the Hmallost trouble 
to attract attention. Whether she disdained the littleneas 
of the means used to produce an effect, or found the enri too 
petty, or had the intimate conviction of a superiority whicb 
repels the many and attracts a few — but atti-acte them irre- 
BiBtihly, as the toailstane the steel, — suffice it to Buy, not a 
word, not a syllable, not tlie most distant indication, betmyed 
her tAleut and her customary occupations.' 

The causes of the ditfereneea Iwtween authors and 
their works are explained, in a very striking esisay in 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton'a ' Student.' The secret of 
Madame Hahn-Hahn'a anxiety to dissipate some supposed 
delusion on this subject, is the prejudice still prevalent 
amongst tha highest classes in Germany against female 
authurnhip. 

Ilda wears a gown of black velvet, with plain 
bands and collar ; and here we may take occa«on 
observe that Madame Hahn-Hahn seldom fails to gli 
a minute description of the dresses of her favourit 
rightly thinking it impossible to convey an exact 
preasion of the person without the dress. She 
attaches considerable importance to the feet, and 
propounded a new theory regarding tUem, wVi^ 
aerve u a pendaot or counterpoise Vi \»tA. 'B.'sxvstJ* 
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regarding hands, which {his own being small and wcll- 
sliaped) he declared to be the only mark of birth which 
aristocracy can generate. Maiianie Hahn-Hnhn says : 

' There is much more physiognomy in the feet thitn in 
the hftnds. The bands are go ill-treated, so prnctiaeid in 
coquetry, 80 rained by aitistical skill— the pi&no turns the 
fingers into little knobs — that a. hand seldom pi-e^rres it» 
original character from the levelling eflivt of dnily use ; anil 

I -when it does, it is not what b commonly called n htuulsomc 
hand. That must be plump, I'ound, smooth, white as marfale. 
and marked with blue veins. I have an antipathv to snoh a 
one : the thought of touching it chills me ; it has something 
of the smoothness of the snake, the coldness of the.fish, anri 
at times I fancy, if geese had no wings, they would ban- 
just such hands. The foot hua remained in itn primitive 
state. The princess may destroy it by too much care, and 
the peasant girl by neglect ; still it mnst support the body ; 

, it b in keeping with it as the base with the pillar ; and its 
trenil, its bearing, coiTeRpond with the character of the person. 
If I had a tjtste for solid pursuita, I would set up my Bystao 
against cranioli^y.' 

We need hardly add, that Ilda Griifin ScbonLolia 
is described as having well-formed, tapering, Iborougli- 
[ bred feet. 

Just as Ulrich is getting tired of his opera-singer, 
Lhe receives a letter, signed 'Melusina,' informing biin 
) that Margaret, thrown off and abandoned on his account, 
I is living near Vevay. It now appears that they arc 
h Bisters. Meliiaina eloped at sixteen with a man whu 
l-snbKequently almndoned her at Paris ; where she becamr 
■acquainted with an elderly diplomatist, who, d 
life, protected b.ei aa a. v^^'^^-- '^'^'^ "^ 
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fortune at hia death. This was the Ambaflsador with 
whom Ulrich had seen her at Berliu. Ulrich leaves 
Stockholm, prociuea Vnica'a consent to a divorce, and 
travels post-haste to Vevay, where he finds Metiudna 
dying, and Margaret watx:hing over her. Melusina 
joinB their hands, and dies. 

^\'hen Voltaire wislied to depreciate Rousseau, he 
made a short abstract of the plot of 'Ia Noitvelle 
Heioise,' and headed it De c- qui se fait dans le Here 
de Jean Jacques, He coidd not have hit on a more 
effective method of conveying an injurious impression 
of a work of manners or feeling ; particularly when, 
as in the work before us, the bare incidents require a 
good deal of shading, to prevent harsh inferences from 
being founded on them. 

Let it be remembered then, that, since both law 
and custom legitimatize a marriage with the sister of 
a deceased wife in Germany, there is no more harm in 
Ulrich's becoming attached to the two risteiB succes- 
sively than to any other two women. Neither mtist 
the comparative carelessness with which the marriage 
tie is dissolved, be charged altogether to the account 
of the individual ; for it is principally attributable to 
the facility with which divorces are obtained. In 
Prussia there are fifteen distinct grounds of divorce 
a vinculo matrlmtonii enumerated in the Code, any 
one of which is sufficient; — the infidelity of either 

Ey, incompatibility of temper, and mutual consent, 
ig of the number. 
Pruaeia in indebted to Frederick II. for th* fcx'wiuni^ 
ty of ita laws id this respect. T\ie v>\iiw Vt^AssAasiX 
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Istates retain, nominally, most of tbe prbtine striot 

Tjut whether from the infiuenoe of example, or othei 

■local causes, they are practically as loose aa tlieir nelgh- 

> 'bom'. When a couple are anxious to be free, it is 

I eimply necessary for one of them to be detected in an 

I efiuivocjil situation (it need not 1« one of positira 

I gnilt), and their wishes may lie gratified. 'What is 

there wanted is a more careful inquiry into cases of 

I collusion, which, when known, and recognised as snch, 

I are not even att«nded with much danger to reputation. 

Opinions may vary as to the degree of strictness 

I with which the marriage vow should be maintained; 

I but it is impossible not to see that the lie must loee 

I its sacredness, if it is liable to be set aside on the 6nt 

growth of a new inclination — the first feeling of satiety 

— the first discovery of a difference in taste or temper 

— or (for it all comes to this) tlie first suggestion of 

I caprice. Indeed, we are quite sure l»hat not one couple 

I io ten ever lived together, for a series of years, without 

' intervals of struggle — without hours, days, weeks, when 

it required all their firmness, all their good sense, ftU 

their consciousness of the true nature of their poeitian, 

to induce them to bear and forbear, till the habit of 

mutual concession became a pleasure, and the basis of » 

I fixed afiection bad been laid. It stands to reason that 

r the public opinion of Germany must be in a loose state 

Iiegarding marriage, and we must not blame the novtrlisl 

I for repre^nting types of her country and her lime. 

I It is satisfactory to be able to say that Madame 

blalm-Hahn is not one of those writers who exhaust 

KJ^etDselves in t'wo ot \iae« eS^ttft -, is\ift 'oa-B.td ima 
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limited stuck of thouglit and obaervation, pour it J 

all into their first hooks, and remsin dr; and UDpro- 1 

ductive during the remainder of their dajs. We are I 
by no means sure that her last book, ' Cecil,' is not her 
best both in conception and execution, though parts of 
it are spun out to tediousnesd. Moreover, it opens new 
ground, being an attempt to trace the influence of 

worldliness — that sort of worldline^s which honourable . 

and enlight«ned paraota would think it right to ] 

encourage in a son — on a man of talent and seneibility, ] 

who has his fortune to make. The effect is judiciously 1 

heightened by contniBt. The most prominent female ] 

character is a woman who consults only hnr own sense ] 

of duty, and uniformly docs what she thinks righti ] 

without reference to opinion or the slightest regard to J 

consequences. I 

We cannot afford room for a detailed examination ; j 

and with regard to the rest of the novels named in our I 

list, we can only aay that they are all disting'iished, 1 
more or less, by the same qualities as * Faustiue' and 

' Ulricb ',* and that it is necessary to read all, in order \ 
thoroughly to enjoy any one ; since (like Balzac's 
* 8ctoes de la Vie Privfe ') all the stories are connected, 
and form something likt a succession of taiileaux. 
Thus, the Countess Schonholm, who holds such lon({ 

conversations with L'lrich at Stockboim, and his corre- 1 

spondent Ohleu, oie leading personages in ' Aus der J 

G^ellschaft ' and * Der Kechle ; ' and the fat« of 8igia* ] 

mund Forster, in the story of that name, tuaterialt/ t 

influences the fortunes of 'Cecil.' It is obvious that J 
these ocea;iionai renewals uf iulimucy with old aco^AsiJk.'Q.V- 1 

TOU 1. z \ 
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ance may be made extremely agreeable ; and in tlv 
ca;<e9 before us, the contrivance bas been skilfully ud 
not too frequently employed. 

It was part of our deeign at etarting, to endeaTom 
to deduce some general rules regarding German monli 
and maimers from these booke ; but bad we epace at 
present, it wHuld Vje neitber fair nor logical to found 
any broad coDclueion or comparison on eo slender a 
basis as tbe writings of a single author.' Her coontiy- 
men and countrywomen would certainly have no reawa 
to complain ; for both conclusion and comparisoQ would 
be favourable to them. Tbe tone of tbe best socie^, 
in most of their great towns, would appear tA be re- 
markable for ease, good taste, readiness to amuse and 
be amused, and for the marked discouragement, if not 
total absence, of offensive pretension, or exclusivenean. 
There is the usual allowance of trifling and gossiping : 
esamples of prejudice, ignorance, and vanity are not 
wanting, and much of the conversation is made up of 
conventional commonplaces : yet it is impossible to help 
feeling that social intercourse stands on a sound rational 
basis, and has attained a high degree of refinement and 
Bgreeability. This is probably nearly the mme all the 
world over among the best of tbe higher classes, who 
are now everywhere found coalescing with all that ts 



■ Tlie best accoaiil of tbe habila and monnenof the paslcm and 
nortb-caaterti ports of Ourmuiy will be found in a norel in ihrw 
volomes, Sail nitd Bobgii,bj QuatsTiu Frcytag, adminibl j tnuialal'tl 
b; Jia. Klalcolto. arid published aadei the title of Debt an4 CkmlU. 
It. has merits of a high order, beiiides graphic descriplions of srer^ 
day life, and forms a marked cuutiaal tothcoommon tun of Otnnao 
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really worth cultivatin^r among the rest. Still, curiuua 
points of difference, aEfectiug manners or morals, might 
be selected. 

For example, an Englishwoman seldom leaves her 
house unattended, or without a chaperon, and would be 
seriously compromised were she to travel much with a 
man not nearly related to her. In Germany, a woman 
may undertike a journey, of any length or duration, 
with a male friend of any age, without compromising 
herself; that is, if their vocations really call them the 
some way, and the journey be not undertaken as a blind. 
The Germans, in short, do not take for granted that 
opportunity will necessarily create inclination ; or that 
friends will be converted into lovers by sitting together 
in a carriage duiiag the daytime and occupying apart- 
ments in the same hotel at night. In one novel, we 
find a countess travelling with a handsome young artist; 
in another, an aged President gives his wife full peiw 
mission to travel with a young member of his court; 
and we find, on inquiry, that such occurrences would 
excit« no more comment in actual life than in Madame 
Hahn-Hahn's pages. The same liberty is enjoyed by 
women in the United States. In England, however, 
when a middle-aged nobleman, of grave habits, happens 
to state, in a letter to a Bishop (a curious confidant for 
a liaison) that he has been taking a ten days' tour witli 
an accomplished female friend (Lady Davy), 
cellent and right reverend editor feels it a duty to beftf 
personal testimony to the purity of their intentions. 

' Ifttm of tUt iJirl of DiiJley U thf Ititkof of LtaHinff. p. HUS. 

iX^j Davj wu ungrr with the Bishop foi tia yiaVi&ca>.Vjii.\ 
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might be made an instnittive question, how fiir the 
sitricness of the English rule Indicates & auperior ttabe 
of morals, or the coutrary. 

The best of Madume Hahn-Hahn's books of TraveU 
are her ' Reisebriefe,' being Letters to various memben 
of her family ^frora October 1840, to November 1841), 
describing a journey across the Provenpal country, oTtr 
the Pyrenees, and through the greater part of Spain 
Knd Portugal. With an enthusiastic love for the fine 
arts, a marked preference for the romance of hisforyi 
and a mind crowded with associations, she csmes lu 
along lightly and pleasantly enough. We may nfit 
have to thank her for much oonstitutional or statistical 
information ; but we learn the aspects of the cities and 
the habits of the people; pick up some agreeable re- 



minisoeoees about Moors and Troubadours ; 



Boqiure a 



fresh fwling for Velasquez and Murillo, as well as k 
fresh relish for Don Quixote and Gil Bias ; ai« made 
eye-witnesses of auta-da-fis and bull-fights ; and find 
the Alhambra restored for our eapeeial benefit. 

* Astralion, an Arabesque,' is a little dramatic poetD, 
in which the dramatis personce are birds, who talk in 
good rhymed verse on several subjects not oonnecttd 
with ornithology. 

Madame Hahn-IIahn visited England, SootlaQd, 
and Ireland, in 184(i, and made our social institutioUf 
especially thope affecting the well-being of the lovat 
classes, her especial object of study. She embodied li«r 

oeiving it to itaplj lliat she waa incsjiBble o( inspiring illlcil 

tlionglils 01 wiaiiM. 
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observations in a work, whi^ih was forwarded in manu- i 
Bcript from Naples to the writer of these pages, upon < 
an understanding that he was to engage a translator | 
and a publisher. Through some imaccountable oversight , 
of the Foreign Office, the MS. never reached him till ' 
two years afterwards, by which time Kladame Hahn- 
Hahu had lost all interest in it, and it was consequently "I 
retumet) to her. Daring the intervening period, a 
domestic affliction bad induced her to join the Koman 
(Catholic (the Alleinseli^machende) Church, and she ] 
haa ever since devoted herself to religious and philan- 
thropic objects, combining practical utility with 
eameetneRS in the promulgation of her faith. All her 
subsequent works, which are too numerous for even a | 
brief analysis or description, are marked by strong 
Ultramontane tendeneiea. They betray no decline of 
intellectual power. 




M. DE STENDHAL {HENRI BEYLM 
(From thb EotHBtisaH Biimiw. Janitari, 1856), 

1. Bibliothique CmiiemporatTV, 2* Sirie, J>K Stesdhal. 
(Euvres completes. PiiriB: 1854-55. 

2. Somaju et NftuvfUts. Pr6c^<]^ d'une Notice enr De 
StendhBl, pttr M. B. Coloub. 1 vol. 

3. Corrtspoiidance Inedite. VritckAda it'une Introdactioil, 
par Fhobper M£kiii£e, de t'Acad^mie FraD^aiae; onfa 
d'lm be&u Portrait de Stendhal. 2 vols. 

Thb literary career of Herri Beyle, who wrote tmder 
the pseudonyme of De Stendhal, deserves to be oaa^ 
memorated, if only as a curious illustration of the capriea 
of criticism ; or it may be cited in proof of the oog»- 
Bional readiness of contempo raries to foresUIl the Jod^ 
ment of posterity, when there is no longer a living and 
sentient object for their jealousy. Ilia habits were 
simple, his tastes were of a nature to he easily and 
cheaply gratiBed, and hia pecuniary wants were conse- 
quently of the most modest description. He wauld 
have been content, he tells us, to rub on with 4,000 
francs a year at Paris : he would have thought himself 
rich with 6,000 ; and iu an autobiographical sketch he 
says, ' The only thing I see clearly is, that for tw«[ 
years my id«al Ws \>Be"[i. \ji> \wfc v\, Sm 
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story, writing a drama or a novel.' This ideal was nevt 
realised, because the booksellera and theatrical managi 
would not, or could not, bid hif;h enough for 
novels frum his pen ; and he was eventually compel! 
to accept the consulship of Civita Vecchia, where 
dosing period of his life was shortened by the dii 
of the climate, us well as embittered by disappoiotmi 
and ennui. 

There occurred, indeed, one striking exception 
this general indifference. In the 'Revue Paridenoe' 
of September 23rd, 1840, appeared a long and carcfull] 
written article, entitled an ' Etude sur H, Beyle, 
Balzac, in which 'La Chartreuse de Parme' vas 
olared to be a masterpiece, and its author was descri! 
as one of the finet<t observers and most original wril 
of the age. But although elaborately reasoned out, 
largely supported by analysis and quotation, this 
nourabie outburst of enthusiasm was commonly regart 
as an extravagance into which Balzac had been hurried 
by an exaggeration of geoerositv towards a fancied 
rival ; and Beyle's courteous letter of acknowledgment 
mtains the fuih-wiug sentence, showing how little di»- 
i he was lo overestimate hia position or his hopes: 
•f This astounding ariicle, such as no writer ever b&- 
B received from another, I have read, I now venture 
b own to you, with bursts of laugbt«r. Every time I 
a eulogium a little exalted, and I encountered 
such at every step. I saw the expression of my frieni 
faces at reading it,* 

Could he awake from the dead and see his Men< 
a now, his characteristic mille ol Vioii^ , x^^iXisa 
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loud laughter, would l>e the form in which his feetiog* 
might be inoGt appropriately exprettsed ; for those firieods 
have not waited till 1880, the earliest era at. which he 
expected lo be read; they have barely exceeded the 
time prescribed by Horace — nonuwqiie prematur »n 
annum — for tpsting the BOUDdness of a work. Beyle 
died in IS42, and few beyond the very limited cirde of 
his intimaled then seemed aware that a chosen spirit 
had depcirted, or that a well of valuable thoiiglit and ft 
fountain of exquisite sensibility bad been dried iqk 
One solitary garland of immiyrtellea was flung upon hU 
grave. An essay on his life and character, by M. A*- 
gLiate BusaiSre, appeared in the ' Revue des DeHS 
Hondes ' for January, 1 843 ; but the first paragi-aph wm 
an avowal of the haiardoiis character of the attempt : 

' Wo approach a tesk which is at the eame time bodi 
embanosBiug and seducing, that of appreciating a nwa li 
talent whose upriglht chai-acter ajid original qoalitiea MOmtd 
to promise a greater extent of influeuue than he haa Kxa- 
cised on his contem^iorariea. We shall encoiintcir in tfaU 
mind and in this chai'Ecter odd speciatitiea, str'aix^ anonwJiM, 
contradictions which will explain how, after liaviog hwD 
more vaunted than read, more read than relishod, more 
diicried than judged, more oiled than known, he hua Uved, if 
tlie espi'esBion may be used, in a sort of elandeetine celebritv, 
\a die an obscure and unmarked deatli. Cuut^mporarv 
literature, it must be owned, has foimd l>efore the t<mib nf 
one of ita most distinguished cultivators, only sileoM, or 
words worse than silence. M. Beyle dead, all has lieoii Kud 
tor him. His remains hiive not seen their fiiiierut attend- 
ance' swelled by those ■'egrets which delight in display, and 
whid) come to seek under the folds of the poll a nallimnw ^ 
the lustiu slied \'J Uie ^iv^n4; 
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]like tLe noble Euglish poet, nlio, afler 
nary nightV sleep, awoke and found himself ftimoi 
Beyle must have Glumhered tliirteen years, dating f 
the commeD cement of his last, long sleep, befure 
could have ealciilated on a similar surprise on waking 
But his hour has come at. lust, nnd come sooner than b 
anticipated. We have now before us popular and chei 
editions of almost all his books (thirteen volumes), i 
addition to two closely printed volumes of corresponv 
ence, and three volumes of novels from his unpub- 
lished MSS., bearing striking evidence to the assiduity 
with which every Ecntp of bis composition has been 
biuited up. Vi'e have, moreover, a somewhat embsifa 
rassing superHiuty of biogrupbical notices fron 
ing friends, who, whatever their amount of agreemen 
with Balzac in 1640, have no objection to respond I 
the popiilar demand for Beyle testimonials in \H5Si 
Prefixed to the ' Correspondance ' is a condensetl s 
Jiy series of clever, polished, highly illustrative, i 
f no means enthusiastic, notes and reminisci 
U Merimee. SI. Sainte-Beuve has devoted two pap< 
■tinguished by his wonted refinement and peuetratioi 
^ Stendhal, tn the * Causeries de Ltmdi.' An ext remet 
tug biographical notice, drawn up by M. ColomH 
3|.QuiBt attached friend and executor, from privt 
i other authentic sources of information, & 
1 to the ' Romans et Nouvelles : ' and by way a 
or introduction to the * Chartreuse de J'arme,' 
t publishers have judiciously reprinted the long-o<^ 
d etoge of BuUac 
As if to complicate the proWem, ftis^V* a.\xii»« 
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biographers announce and claim him ae 'eminently 
French,' although he systematically riJiculed the vanity 
of his countrymen, reviled their taste, disliked the 
greater part of their literature, and, deliberately repu- 
diating his country as ' le plus vilain pays du monde 
que les nigauds appellent la belle FrwDce,' directed 
himself to be dei:!ignated as Milanese on his tombfiltiiie. 
Here iii enough, and more than enough, to justify ua in 
devoting our best attention to the social and intellec- 
tual phenomenon thus presented, — to say nothing of 
the interest we naturally take in the reputation of an 
author who, in straitened circumstances, ordered the 
complete collection of *moji cAo-' 'Edinburgh Review,' 
and appealed to its extended circulation as an unaa- 
EWerable proof that the Engligh are more reasonable in 
politics than the French. 

Marie-Henri Beyle was bom at Grenoble, OD the 
23rd of Januaiy, 1783, of a family which, withoat being 
Doble, was classed and lived familiarly with the provin- 
cial aristocracy. One of his earliest preceptors was a 
priest, who sadly misunderstood and mismanaged his 
pupil. ' Beyle,' says M. Merimee, ' was wont to relate 
with bitterness, after forty years, that one day, having 
torn his coat whilst at play, the Abbe entrusted with 
hia education reprimanded him severely for this mis- 
deed before his comrades, and told him he was a dis- 
grace to religion and to his family. We laughed when 
he narrated thLs incident; but be saw id it simply no 
act of priestly tyranny and a horrible injustice, where 
there was nothing to laugh at, and he felt m aoutelf u 
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on the day of its occurrence the wound in8ict«d on hi|j 
Belf-love.' 

It was one of his aphorisms tiiat our parents a 
our masfera are our natural enemies when we t 
the world ; the simple matter of fact being, that 1 
own character, tendencies, and aspirationB had 1 
invariably opposed to the plans, wishes, and i 
thinking of hia family. They were clearly wrong i 
endeavouring to force him into uncongenial paths 
study ; nor nas he likely to be cured of hia inborn v 
fulne^, or his morbid sensibility, by Irnrsh treatmei 
On the establishment of the Ecole Centrale, in 17! 
they bad no alternative but to send him thi 
Euch was his quickness or diligence, that when the d 
arrived for the examinations in ' grammaire g^nt 
not one of the pupils could compete with him, and t 
received all the prizes that had been proposed. 

Ihuing the four following years he sustained 1 
reputation by carrying off alt the first prizes in 
courses that he attended ; and at the end of that tin 
in 1798, he concentrated his energies on mat 
for (according to M. Colomb) the strange rea 
he had a horror of hypocrisy, and rightly judged t 
in mathematics it was impossible. A more intelligibl 
and more likely motive was his laudable ambition t 
admitted into the Polytechnic School, for which he « 
about to beconae a candidate after much anxious ] 
ration, when a sudden change took place in his pro 
|>ect6 ; and we find him in 1 800, at the age of sevei 
a supernumerary in the ministry of war. He was i 
tdebted for this employment tn the Diu;\i^ax(^\\s-,'«\i'tf3 
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was distantly related to Lis oitq ; and wLen, earljr ia 
the same year, the two brothers Duru were ileepatched 
to Italy on public duty of an administrative kind, th^ 
in\'it«d Bi-yle to rejoin them there on the cbance «rf 
some fitting occupation for him turning up. He made 
the journey from Geneva to Milan on horseback, fol- 
lowing so close on the traces of the invading army, thit 
he had to rim the gauntlet before the fort of Bard, 
which, overlooked from its insigtiiticance, had wellnigh 
frustrated tile most brilliant of Nafwleon's early cam- 
paigns at starting. 

Our young adventurer entered Milan at the be^n- 
ning of June, 1800; and, on the 14tli of the saioe 
month, had the good fortune to be present, as an ams- 
teur, at the battle of Marengo, An armistice having 
been signed the next day, he took advantage of it to 
visit, in company with a son of General Mehis, the 
Boromean Isles and the other remarkable object* in the 
vicinity. Hurried away, we suppose, by the military 
spirit which animated all around him, Beyle entered a 
regiment of dragoons as quartermaster ; and, in the 
course of a month, received a commission as sub- 
lieutenant. He served for about half a year as aide- 
de-camp to General Michaud, and received the most 
flattering certificate of courage and conduct; but before 
the expiration of a year {on September 17th, 1801) ho 
was ordered to rejoin his regiment, then in garrison at 
Savigliano, in Piedmont, in consequence of a regulation 
forbidding any officer under the rank of lieutenant to 
be employed as aide-de-camp. 

8 life in a ^i;oN'\nt\Bi ^/i-wa diffared widelj, 
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that of the brilliant staff-officer, which, divided 1 
tween Brescia and Bergamo, with frequent excumioiu 
to Milan and the Isles, and thickly sown, says his bio- 
graplier. with various and romantic sensations, realised 
his conceptions of perfect happiness. So soon as t 
treaty of Amiens afforded him an honourable pretei 
for quitting an inactive and unexciting course of I 
in the army, he flung up his commission, very much t 
the disgust of his patrons, and went to reside with b 
parents at Grenoble. Of course this experiment failac 
but he made himself sufBciently disagreeable to extol 
an allowance of 150 francs a month from his &thei 
with leave to live at Paris, where, in June, 1807, 1 
took up his elevated abode {au dnquihne) in the I 
d'Angivilliers, and without seeking for introductions a 
aiming at immediate distinction, calmly and resolute 
set about educating himself anew. 

31oatesqiiieu, Montaigne, Cabanis, DestuttdeTi 
Say, J. J. Rousseau, were his favourite authors. 
also made a careful study of Alfieri's tragedies ; and out 
of his five francs a day he contrived to pay masters in 
English and fencing. He got on tolerably well 
English, althou^li his instructor was an Irishman v 
touch of the brogue ; but his skill with the foil wai 
so equivocal a description, that Renouvier, the c 
ir of the Salle Fabien, warned him to have recoun 
seldom as possible to cold steel. His figun 
adapted for active exercises ; but his nervef. 
grew tremulous at the slightest touch of emotion, wei 
6nn in the presence of danger: his eye was good, a 
he attained to such proficiency with \.\i% ^\'sV'>\ iv^Va'X 
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able ODce, when anxious to display his bIuII, to bring 
down a bird upon the wing at forty yards' distance. 
The reputation thus acquired {by a happy accident) wu 
far from useless for a man of his character, who wa» 
then daily liable to be called to account for the indif 
creet indulgence of his peculiar humour. Towards the 
coDclusiou of his career he writes: 'I ought lo have 
been kilted a dozen times for epigrams or mata piquantM 
that cannot be forgotten ; and yet I have received only 
three wounds, — two of which are of little coosequence, 
those in the hand and the left foot.' One of his maxims 
was, to seize the first occasion for a duel on entering 
life; and Lis recipe for a first duel, which lie pro- 
nounced infallible, runs thus: '^'hiist your adversary 
is taking his aim, look at a tree, and liegin count' 
ing the leaves. One preoccupation will distract from 
another of a graver kind. Whilst taking aim yourself 
recite two Latin verses; this will prevent you from 
firing too quickly, and neutralise that five per cpnU of 
emotion which has sent so many balls twenty feot above 
the mark.' 

About this time (1803) Beyle formed the curioua 
project of writing a comedy, in one act and in prose^ 
to confute the critical canons of the celebrated Geof- 
frey, It was to be called ' Quelle Horreur 1 On, I'ami 
du deapotisme pervertisseur de Topinion publiquc' He 
worked at it, from time to time, for ten or twelve 
years; and then definitively abandoned it. In 18U5 
he renewed the experiment of domestic life at Grenoble, 
which this time was curiously and characteristically 
iiitemipted. He fe\l m \aift s^ith 
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ber leaviDg Grenoble on a profeesional eugagemeDt f\ 
MarGeilles, he pretended a sudtlen iudiDatlDH for c 
merce, and became clerk to a MarseiUe§ firm of dealei 
in colonial produce, with whom he remained i 
vben the lady married a. rich Kussian magnate, a 
Beyle returned to Paris. Having contracted a 
taste for intellectual pursints, he was with diffi 
persuaded by bis friends, the Darns, to attach himse 
once more to tbeir fortunea. He complied, howevei 
and rejoined them in Germany, where he was present, f 
a non-combatant, at the battle of Jena and witnes 
the triumphant entry of Napoleon into Berlin ii 
A few days atter this event, Count Dam (the fat 
procured for Beyle the place of intendajU of the c 
mains of the Emperor in Brunswick, which he held tm 
years, profiting by his residence in the Duchy to s 
the German language and philosophy. Here, agaii 
gave signal proof of both moral and physical count 
He put down an insurrection in a town, the garrison 
which bad just quitted it, by the bold expedient of 
arming the invalid soldiers left behind in a hospital, 
and suddenly leading them against the crowd, 
instance of bis energy as an administrator is thm 
related by M. Merim^ : — 

' According to his wontijd mode of showing himself wi 
thwi he waa, he affected to despise the cnthuEinsm ihiit ii 
the mpn of his epoch do such great things. " We hiul 
KMtred fire," he observed, " and I among the rest, tJiough 
worthv. I had been aent to Brumiwick, to levy 
■1100(7 contribution of five millions. I raised seven miUii 
jfoi I niuTOwlj escaped being t/im in pieces by the ^^1 
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who were exaBporftteJ at tlie exueas of my xeal. The Em- 
peror inquired the name of the auditor who had ao acted, Mtd 
siiiii '■ Ceat Wen." ' 

It woiild have been difSctilt to discover aaotlur 
auditor similarly circumstanced, who would have r^- 
frained from putting into his own pncket one, at least. 
of the two extra millions ; and it is far from clenr that 
the Emperor would have trusted or reapected him Ie»a 
on that account, so long as the imperial demands wei« 
fully answered. Napoleon commonly knew to a frac- 
tion the amount of the illicit gains of hia functionnnra, 
as the famous contractor, Ouvrard, discovered to bi^ 
cost. Tlus man was once foolish enough to bet that 
Mademoiselle Georges would sup with him instead of 
keeping her known engagement to sup, on a Bpecifitd 
night, at the Tuileries. He overcame her scruples by 
a brihe of 200,000 francs, and won his wager. The 
day following, he was ordered to attend the Emperor, 
and was thus quietly addressed: — ' M. Ouvrard, you 
have gained five millions by your contracts for tbe 
supply of the army in Spain : you will pay two into the 
imperial Treasury without delay.' He paid therefor* 
eighty thousand pounds for his citprice or vanity. This 
state of things and tone of feeling must be kept in 
mind in appreciating a man like Beyle, who, a cod- 
firmed voluptuary, after dealing with millions in times 
of commotion and confusion, died in exile because be 
could never muster capital enough to secure an uiDuity 
of 1 60/-. a year. 

In his capacity of auditor he was attached 
grand army dvovag ihe \avaaon of Kussia, and 
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fiill share of the glories, dangers, and privations of the 
retreat. He was among the few, saya M. Merim^e, 
who, on this trying occasion, never forfeited the respect 
of others. One day, not far from the Beresina, Beyle 
presented hinaseif, shaved and carefully dressed, before 
hiB chief: — ' You have shaved as usual, I see,' observed 
M. Daru ; ' you are a brave man (itTt homme <i« 
(XBUr).' In a letter from Moscow he has given one of 
the most graphic and picturesque accounts we are 
acquainted with of the fire. It concludes thus: 

' We \vSi the city hghted up by the finest conflagration 
in the world, forming an immense pynimid, which, like the 
pmyers of the Guth^, had its base on earth and its summit 
in heaven. The moon appeared above this atmospliere of 
flame and smoke. It was an imposing spectacle, but one 
ought to have been alone, or surrounded by men of mind, tu 
enjoy it. That which has spoilt the Rusaiiin campaign for 
me, is to have made it with people who would have common- 
placed the Coliseum and the Bay of Kaples.' 

He said he bad not Buffered so very much from 
hunger during the retreat, but found it impossible to 
recal to memory how he bad procured food, or what be 
had eaten, with the exception of a lump of tallow for 
which he paid twenty francs and which he always 
recollected with delight. Before setting out on this 
expedition be deemed it prudent t« take especial pre- 
cautions against the want of ready money. His sister 
repla''ed all the buttons of a siirtoitt by gold pieces of 
twenty and forty francs, covered with cloth. On his 
return she asked if this expedient had aQaii>:t«\. >&■& 
bad never once thought of it since \i\b AfeipaAxM^ ^"i 
lOL. I. A & 
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dint of tilling hia memory, he recalled a vagne tm* 
pressioQ of having given the old surtout to the waitei 
of an inn near Wilra, with the gold buttons 6t*w€d up 
as at Paris. This incident, observes M. Colomli, U 
tTuly illustrative, for Beyte was exceBsively gireD (o 
precautiou, without a parallel for forgetiiiliiees, wui 
reckless to the last degree. 

He abided faithfully by the declining fortunes o( 
Napoleon, and did good service in the crisis of 1614; 
but he was destined never to enjoy the reward of M« 
devotion ; and when the crash came, he bor«> hia lun 
with so philosophical an air, that many superticial otn- 
servers openly accused him of ingratitude and tei^wr- 
sation. The best answer to such charges was Jiis refusal 
to apply or lay himself out for office under (he restotwt 
monarchy, althWigh a fair opening was managed for 
him by bis friends. 

In August, 1814, be left Paris for Milan, where ht 
residt-d till 1821, with the exception of visits to Paris 

1 London in 1817. At Milan he enjoyed in per- 
fection the precise kind of life which suited him. 
The opera, was a never-failing source of enjoyment ; and 
there was no department of the fine arts from which lie 
could not draw both instruction and amusement at 
will. The cosmopolitan character of liis taste may Ite 
inferred from the manner in which he speaks in a 
letter, dated October, 1818, of Vigano, the composer of 
ballets : 

' Every man w,bo has an immense sacoess in hia own 
country is renMUrkuHB in tl\e e'jea of a. philosopbor. 
I re- eut, baa bai ttoB Bwweea. "Sot *^mij«, VSstft' 
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year has been usually paid to the comjKiHei-B of btilleta : he 
has 44,000 for l!^19. A Pai-iaian urill Mcliitni, F'l, C/wn-eur! 
He may speak in good faith ; only I shall add aside, bo much 
the worae for him. If Vigano discovers the art of writing 
gestnr^e and groups, I maintain, that ia IftfiO, lie will be 
more spoken of than Madame de Stael. Therefore 1 have a 
right t« call him a great man, or at least, a very remarkable 
man, and superior, like Rossini or Caaova, lo all that you 
h&ve at Paris in the fine arte or literature.' 

In another Iett«, io which he repeats and jiistiHes 
this opioion, he says, ' I pass my evenings with Kossini 
and Monti : all things eotisidered, I prefer extraor- 
dinary men to ordinary ones.' Amongst the estraordi- 
nary men with whom he associated on familiar terms 
at Milan was Lord Kyron, who addressed the following 
letter to !iim in 1823, By M. Merim4e's kindness, we 
are enabled to give a literal copy, the italics iinJ 
eluded : ^M 

•Genoa, May !9. 1838. ^ 

'Sir, — At present that I know to whom I am indebtMl 
for a very flattering mention in the " Rum'. Naplfg et Fiorenot 
f« 1817." by M. Stfudahl, it is fit that I should return my 
thanks (bonrecer undeiiired or un<lesil^a))ll') to TAi. Beyle, 
vdth whom I had the honour of being aoiuuinteil at Milaii 
in 1S16. Vou only did me too much honour in what yott 
wero pleased to say in that work ; but it has hardly fl 
;;iven me Irsa pleasure than the praise it«elf, to becomftftk^S 
length ttwiuT! (whith I have done by mere arcident) that t^ 
am indebtMl for it to one of whose good opinion I am really 
ftmhittous. So many changes have taken place in the MiIrh 
circle, that I hardly dare recur to it ; some dead, some 

E' — -shod, and some in the AiiEtrian dangeonft, ¥w)n'%^vcn\ 
xA that in hJB iron solitude his muBB i& cota ri V \« %\ffl»-^^ 
A 1 3 
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part — one day to delight ns agniu, when both ahe and Iwr 
poet ar« restoied to fi-eedom. 
) ' Of yoiir vrorkfi I liave only seen " Rome " and tlw 

> ■ " Ziiws of Haydn a>td Mozairt" and the brooharo mi " Kaemm 
awl Shakespeare." The " HisUiire Je la J'einturt" I ian 
not yet the good fortime to posaeas. Thsre is otte part tt 
your observations io the pamphlet which 1 sbttll wattonM 
remark upon ; it ■■egnrds Waltei' Hcott. You say that "Ui 
charactei- is little worthy of enthusiasm," at the Bamo titne 
that you mention his productions io the m&nner they d(««Tve. 
I have knowTk Walter Scott long iwd well, and in occHsionnl 
situations which caU forth the real character, and I eun 
ensure you, that his character ia worthy of admiration, — 
that of all men he is tiie moat open, the most honourahU, tlie 
most aminhls. With his politics I have nothing to do ; 
they dil^'er &om mine, which rendei-B it dilHcuU for me to 
speak of them, But he is perfectly »incero in ihem, — and 
, sincerity may be humble, but she cannot be inrvile, I pray 
1 yoQ thei-efore to cori-ect or soften that passage. You may 
perhaps attribute this offiuiouaneaa of mine to a false afiecto- 
tjon of candour, as I happen to be a wiit^r tJso. Attribui* 
it to what motive you please, but bditve the truth. I any 
that Walter Scott m as nearly u thorough good man aa man 
can bo, because I know it by experience to lie the case. 

' If you do me the favour of an answer, may I request > 
' speedy one } because it is possible (though DOt yet decidnl) 
that circumstances may conduct me once more to Ore«<«. 
My present address is Genoa, where an answer will reach mo 
in a Hhort time, or be forwarded to me wherever I may («■ 
I liej; you to believe me, with a lively recollection of our 
brief amiuaintanoe, and the hope of one day renewing ii, 
ever obliged and obedient humble servant, 

' NOBL Bl 
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Id March, 1818, Beyle writes thus to a friend who 
was anxious that he should become a candidate for 
office: 

' Without hatiag anyone, I have alwfij^s been exqiiisit«1y 
abhorred by half of my official relations, &c. &c To oo»- 
elude, I like Italy. I pass from seven o'clock to miilnight ^M 
every evening in listening to mueio ; the climate do«s ths ^H 
rest. Do you know that during the last six weeks we hava ^M 
been at 1 4° of Reaamnr I Do you know that at Venice one 
lives like a gentlomnn for nine lire a day, uid that the 
Venetian lira ia fifty centimes. I shall live a year or two 
longer at MUftn, then hs much at Venice, and then is 1821, 
pressed by misfortune, I shall go to Cularo ; I shall sell the 
apartment, for which I waa offereil 10,000 francs this year, 
and I shall try my fortone at Paris,' ^ 

By a strange coincidence of untoward events, whiolt^| 
oould not have been so much ns guessed when this plao fl 
of life was sketched, he was eventually compelled to 
adhere to it. His father died in the course of the 
following year (June, 1819), and left him les» than 
half of the 100,000 francs on which he had calculated ; 
and in July, 1820, he writes to announce *the great«it 
misfortune that could happen to him,' — * the hardest 
blow he had ever received in his life.' A report had 
got about, and wns general]; credited al Milan, that be 
was a secret agent of the French Govemmed. ' V\.\«» 
been circulating tor six months. 1 o^mencA ^Xn^^sas>^ 
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I persoBB tried to avoid saluting me : I cared little about 
I this, when the kind Plana wrote rae the letter which I 
enclose. I am not angry with him ; yet here h ■ 
terrible blow. For, after all, what is this Frenchman 
doing here ? Milanese simplicity will never be able to 
comprehend my philosophic life, and that I live her«, 
on five thousand francs, better than at Paris on twclfe 
thousand.' He had partly himself to blame for tlij« 
disagreeablB position ; for be was fond of mysti^iag 
people by playing tricks with his name, or by adopting 
odd names and signatures, as well as by giving cocmtef 
feit, shifting, and contradictory descriptions of Us 
birth, rank, and profession. Madame Ancelot {Ltt Sa- 
lons de Parte) relates that he made it a conditioo, oo 
accepting an invitation to one of her soirees, thai ba 
, slioiild come imder any name he chose. He wu KH 
I nounced as M. Ciesar Bombay, and mystified her friendi 
by describing himself as purveyor of cotton nigbtcspa 
and stockings to the army, which, be said, was a higbv 
and more useful vocation than man of letters. In his 
I 'Memoires d'lm Touriste,' he assumes the character of 
I an ironmaster. 

I ' When,' snyR M. Colomb, ' he had to give his addnM to 

I a tailor or bootmiLker, it was raraly that he gave his ml 

[ name. This led to quid pro quat which amused him. ^toi 

I he was inquu'ed for by tutiis under tlie names of Bd, R^ 

Bell, Lebel, •L'c. As to his profession, it depended on At 

caprice of the moment. At Milan he gave himaelfootfors 

BUpei-ior oilicer of dntgoons who had obtcuned his disdiatg* 

I in 1814, and hou of a i^enerul of artillery. All these S^ 

I inventions were \nil jo\w* -, \\e -oa-jev deilved 

[ fiwrn them\ieyoni\ B.\\V\X<-. «>Ili^»*aaell'0 
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This excuse might have been partially admisBible 
if, in tlie aristocratic society of Milan, he bad given 
himself out for an ex-corporal and the son of a tailor ; 
but the assumption of a superior griide and higher 
birth savours strongly of a censurable amount of 
petty \-anity ; and such tricks were the height of 
folly in a town like Milan, where both the governing 
and the governed were naturally prone to suspect 
treachery. 

Whilst he was yet hesitating what course to pursue, 
the police settled the matter by summarily ordering 
him to leave the Austrian territory, upon the gratiutoua 
supposition that be was attiliated to the sect of Carbo- 
nari. From 1821 to 1830, he resided at Paris, where 
he was an established member of the circles which com- 
sed the leading notabilities of the period, male and 



nxnsed 



' It LB from this epoch,' Bays M. Colomb, ' that his reputa- 
tion aa hommt cPetprit, vid eotUiur agriabU (both these terms 
are nntrunslatable) dates. Society listened with pletiaure — 
with a sustained interest — to that multitude of anecdotes 
rhich liis vast memory nnd his lively imitginiLtion prcxluced 
graceful, coloured, original form. People recognised 
the nartTitor the man who had studied and »een much, and 
■ed with acutenesa. Across the profound changea uu- 
by the »al<m life since 1T89, he recalled attention, in 
limited degree, to the taste which reigned at tliat time 
it those who guided it; he succeeded in generalising 
oonvereation, — n dilhcult and jdmo«t disused thing in 
dnya, when, if three |jeople are gathered together, there 
two conversations proceeding Binmltiiueow&V^ frA.W«Ai»»^ 

lAen ivuU resemble pubUc ^W:«* o'^^ ^» '^ 
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ccrmere, and where about as much aprit is consumed 8a ct > 
costume bait, composed of pereoDB who see each ot)i«r £jr 
tlie firat time. Beyle's ogreeability firetjueDtly enabled ids 
to triumph over all the dissolvente which lend to dnbif 
French socielj.' 

And a very great triumpli it was, if we consider the 
period and the angry passions which then divided the 
company lie thus contrived to amalgamate by the ia- 
tJoduction of well-chosen topics, by his felicitous mode 
of treating them, by his varied knowledge, bis Im^ 
fancy, and his tact. The reason why M. Colomb a 
obliged to go back to a period antecedent to 1789 for 
his model of drawing-room life, is that the Frendi 
thenceforth ceased to be the gay, laughing, ple-aaui»- 
eeeking nation of which we have read or heard tradi- 
tionally. Serious practical politics are a sad drawbocJc 
to lively and clever conversation, not merely because 
any dull fellow can bawl out the commonplaces of his 
party, but because the easy interchange of mind i» 
impeded, and our thoughts are constantly reverting, 
own despite, to the absorbing aud beal^^i 
questions of the hour. But the buoyant spiritfi and 
elastic energies of a rising generation cannot be kept 
down. The struggle of a new school of authors or ar- 
tists with a declining or superannuated one affords 
ample scope for the display of wit, taste, and acquire- 
ment ; and the contest between classicism and roman- 
hich raged furiously during the last years of 
the Kestoration, was admirably adapted to the genius 
of a Beyle. 

can ^laiSVj \j6 ^ Sais^i \«*. >aC tha 




held by a man in his own country than tht 
porary impression of an enlightened foreigner. In her 
'France in 1829-1830,' I-ady Morgan describeB 'the 
brilliant Beyle' as the central figure of a group of nota- 
bilities at her hotel : and his novt de gueiTe figuree 
thus with her ladyship's name in one of Viennet's ver- 
sified epistles ; 

'Sleodhal, Morg«ti, Schle^I, — ne voua efira^ez pns, 
Mitee», ce sotit des noma ftuaeux dana nos climau, 
Cbefs de la Propo^aDda, ardena miasionaires, 
Porlant de Romautique, et precbont tea myetSree.' 

It is elsewhere recorded of him, that, besides talld 
well himsoir, be contributed largely to the social pla 
Burefl of the circles in which he mixed, by leading othei 
to talk, and by bringing persona of congenial i 
together, 

' A party of eight -or ten agreeable pTsona,' he ^ 
' where the oonveraation is gay and anecdotic, and when , 
weRk punch is handed round at half-past twelve, is the place 
iu the world where I enjoy myself most. There, in my 
element, I infinitely prefer hearing othen) talk to talking 
myself. I readily sink back into the sUence of happineaaj 
and if 1 talk, it is only to pay my ticket of ndmis^ou.' 

He named half-paat twelve at night because I 
steady, regular, formal people are wont to retire befot 
that time, and the field is pretty sure to be left &ee t 
those who live for intellectual intercourse, and love it'V 
for its own sake, instead of hurrying to crowd after 
crowd to proclaim their importance, gratify their vanity, 
fit parade their tiresomeness. He insisted on anecdotes,, 
and incidents, in coQttadial\Qc!dciTi \a ^% ^'k^G^i 
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be declamatory, and the abstract etyle of 
tion, — tliat trick of phrasemaking, as he t«rmed it. 
which (in common with Byron) he detected and de- 
teBt«d iu ' Corinne.' Madame Pasta happeniog tt> nj 
one eveaing of hive, ' C'est une tulle qui vous tombc 
RUT la tete ; ' ' Add,' said Beyle, ' *' comme vous pa«a 
dans la vie," and then you will speak like Madmne it 
Stael, and people will pay attentiun to your remark.' 

In an e^cistence like Beyle's, as in a Ijembrandt 
picture, the bright parts are broadly contrasted by U» 
surrounding intensity of shade. ' My sensibiHty,' be 
writes, shortly before his death, has become too acote. 
What does but graze others, wounds me to Lhe quidL 
Such was I in 1799; uuch I am still in 1840. But I 
have learnt to hide all this under irony Imperceptible 
to the common herd.' In the mid)!t of bia sodal 
triumphs, he more than once meditated suicide ; md 
on one occasion, in 1828, he appears to have tieeo driven 
to despair by the remissness of an English puMiaher, 
who had omitted to pay him for some articles which 
he had contributed to a Ijondon magazine. Under 
these circumstances, we can hardly wonder that the 
prospect of an independence induced him to accept the 
consulship of Trieste, which was obtained for him, in 
September 1 830, by the friends who had Uiriven on the 
revolution of July. 

They have been censured for not doing more for 
him ; but it should be remembered that a party is > 
combination of persons who unite their talents and 
resources upon an understanding that, in case of nie* 
0698, the power ani ^a\.toUB.?,ft \S\«^ '>anyi.<t=A Aalllt 
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shared amongst them. There is Dotbing necetiaarily 
wrong in auch a league, because those forming it may 
fairly claim credit for confidence in one another's 
honesty and capacity as well as for having fixed prin- 
ciples uf policy to carry out ; and the leaders have no 
right to gratify their private feelinjja at the expense of 
their supporters. Now Beyle took no part in tbe pro- 
ceedings which resulted in the temporary CHtablishment 
of tbe Orleans dynasty upon tbe throne. He bad en- 
countered no danger, and was entitled to no reward. 
Nay, be had just before been in confidential commu- 
nication with tbe Polignao ministry on the delicate 
subject of the Roman Conclave. He had made himself 
extremely useful, and was naturally looking forward to 
his reward from tbem. So far as bis inHuence went, 
it had been exerted to depreciate and discourage the 
exertions of the Liberal party. 'France,' he had said 
eome lime before, 'i» on the high road to happiness. 
If they try to make her take the short cuts, they will 
upset tbe coach.' The remark was prophetic, and does 
credit to his penetration. 

He was supremely, miserable at Trieste, and, fortu- 
ly for him, Prince Mettemich refused to sanction 
the appointment; so be was transferred to Civita Vec- 
chia, which was an improvement, as admitting of fre- 
quent excuisions to Rome. But his letters are as full 
as ever of longings for Parisian life. 

' WTiat ft perspective,' he exclaima, 'not to see the Intel- 
lectiuJ jieople of Paris more than two or three tiinee before 
I die 1 1 wa* at a charming dinner yeatotdfci'i , ^Ai» ^uak. 
piaceia the neighbourhood,— tnt»^n.imili:i\K»aii,vxsA^'<ia!i^- 
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three guests, who felt Lonoured by the presence of a consul; 
hut not an idea, not a touch of depth or refinement. An 1 
deetmed to die surrouiided by bileg I It loolis ver; lik« 11 
I am Kought after ; I enjoy some cODsiilemtioti ; / Aavi |IU 
hral dice of a JUh weighing Jourleen jiounift, the batt sf tb 
Icind. I had an excellent barGS, which did the five miles atd 
a half in thi'ee-cjuarters of nn hour, yet J am perisluitg A 
ennui. How many cold cbiLracters, how many geametridiB^ 
would be happy, or, at least, tranquil and satis6ed, in ny 
place i But my soul is a fire, which dies out if it does not 
fiame up, t require three or/iruT cuiie/tet of new iJeatftr 
day, tiM a altarit-hoal require* coal.' 

The utmost indulgence he could obtain was leave flf 
absence, piu'cbosed by the sacriBce of hiilf bis «ei»*j, 
from 1836 to 18S9. In 1S38 he came to London, awl 
(accordiog to M. Colomb) struck up a passing iarian^ 
with Theodore Hook at the AtheniBum Club. In Mareb, 
1R39, on the retirement of M. Mole from the Pre- 
sidency of the Council and the MiniBtry of Foreign 
Affairs, Beyle reluctantly resumed bis official duties at 
Civita Veccliia. His health began to break, and he 
returned to Paris for medical advice in I84I. On the 
22nd of March, 1842, he was stnick with apople:^iii 
the Rue Nenve dea Capucins, close to the door of tb« 
P'oreign Office. He was carried to his lodging in the 

IEue Neuve des Petits Champs, where he expired at two 
o'clock the next morning, without having uttered ■ 
word, and apparently without pain, in the sixtieth yew 
of his age. He was buried in the Cemetery of MonU 
martre (du Nord), and the following inscription wu 
placed by his own express directions upon hia 
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Ann. 59. M. 2, Mori 2, 23.A[arzo, u.d.cccxlii. (Henry 
Beyle, Milanese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 59 years and 2 
months. He died at two a.m. on the 23rd March, 
1842.)' 

According to Beyle's own philosophical creed, which 
refenvd everything to self, he wrote, and loved, and 
lived in vain ; for his writings were unprofitable, bis 
loves were iin prosperous, and his life was an unhappy 
one. It will not be uninstructive, nor beside the pui'- 
pose, to trace and analyse the more recondite causes of 
these results. 

Sliss Edgeworth wrot« the story of ' Murad the 
Unlucky,' to prove that what is popularly called ill- 
luck ia simply another name for impnidence, and that 
we have commonly ourselves to thank for our Euccesa 
or ill-success in life. Beyle's career might be plausibly 
adduced eit))er for or against her argument. It was 
undeniubty ill-luck that two d}-nasties should be suc- 
cessively upset Just as be had established a claim on 
eoch respectively. His acknowledged merits very far 
ejcceeded those of many by whom he was disUnced in 
the race ; and on five or six occasions he strikingly 
distinguished himself, yet bis good hits did little or 
nothing for his advancement. Fortune, therefore, clearly 
bad something to do with bis disappointments; yet we 
are disposed to think that his avowed incapacity for 
biding his time was the main cause of most of thi^m. 
In the worldly struggle, pasi^ive endurance is no less 
osefiil than active energy ; and patience under aimoy- 
ance. or perseverance in uncongenial emptoynieT^i^VA& 
again and i^ain proved ambitioa^a W*. \aiiw. "^"^ 
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was tbe moat impatient and least tolerant of htuniui 
being;s. \\'heiiever an occupation ceased to interest 
him, he abandoned it ; the moment hiti a^ qtinintaniy 
failed to amuse, he fled from them. He deemed entnii 
the greatest of earthly evils, and a bore the worst of 
criminals. 

Armed with medical and legal authorities to tlif 
effect that death might be produced hy ennui, and tint 
the means by which it was illegally inflicted were iah 
material in a judicial point of view, the Due de Lan* 
guais formally prosecuted a famous Pansion bore tat U 
attempt upon his life. If Beyle had been the jndgei 
he would have broken the accused upon the 'wheel 
without mercy or compunction. He was not wboUf 
without excuse, for, when suffering from ennui, be 
underwent a complete prostration of the moral U)d 
physical faculties. 

Another of hia confirmed antipathies, if more ex- 
ousable, wae not less formidable as an obstacle or dan- 

l gerous as a Btumbling-block. 

' Three or four times,' he writes, in his fiily-Bixth jroiTi 
'fortune haa knocked ul my door. In 1814 it only ttttoj 
with myself to be named Prefect of Mans, or Dire«t<ii--gea(inl 
of Corn Import* at PariH under the orders of Count Boi^not; 
but I was frightened at the number of pLititudes and half- 

' meaanosaeB imposed daily on the public functionaries of »R 
. When I see a man strutting about in a nmni 
with a numbsT of orders at his buttonhole, I involnnbuilj 
reckon up t!ie nnmbw of paltry actions, of degradiug sub- 
missionit, and often of black treasons, that, lie must ha'tr 
molatf^d to have received so many certificsites of thsiv^^ 
I may ieca\ SeV's^ii* xenasV 'i& \i. ^&»*;x 
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serrice, at the sale of tbe effects of Mr. PeUiam, i 
Minister: ' How many toada have been eaten off theBe 
plates I ' 

Beyle rivalled or outdid Swift in hia ' hate of folly ' 
and his * scorn of fuols,' and took no pains to conceal 
his aversion or contempt. At the same time (like 
Sydney Smith with his 'foolometer') he flillj appre- 
ciated the importance of this very numerous and very 
influential corporation. Thus, when maintaining tbe 
cause of the Romantic School against the Claesicists, 
he Bays : 

' Never, in the memory of historians, did nation undergo 
in its manners and its pleasures a mom rapid and entire 
change than that from 1780 to 1823, and people wish t« give 
us the same literature ! Let our grave adversariee look round 
them; the fool (tot) of 1780 produced atupid and insipid 
pleasantries ; he was alwa^ laitgliing ; tlie fool of 1833 
]>roduces philosophic reoaoniogs, — viigue, hackneyed, Bleep- 
inspiring! : his face is oon>«tantly elongated. Here is a 
notable revolution. A society in which an element so 
eesenlial and so abundant as the fool is changed to this 
extent, cannot support either the same comic or the suae 
ptilhetic : then everybody aimed at making his neighbooi 
laugh; now everybody wiahea to pick his neig 
pockftt.' 

We have already quoted his confession of an incur-J 
able tendency to produce enmity by his Barcaama. 
uoaii who habitually indulges in this mode of tjilkinj 
and writiuR may be esteemed for his manly spirit, ] 
independent bearing, his moral and physical cot: 
or his iincompromiiting integrity, but he irill i 
succeed a« a place-biiutei. 
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Beyle's irreligion is not ofFensively paraded in thi 
works published under his own eye in his lifetime; bat 
the state of bis mind in this respect is impnidentlT 
exhibited in three or four passages of the ' Coireapoii- 
dance Inedite.' His friend Merim^ describes him a> 
a confirmed infidel and an 'outrageous materialist:' 
nor, after fully allowing for his reckless habit of niAkiii£ 
himself appear worse than he was to shock grave peopfe. 
can it be doubted that his entire mind and character 
were underlaid and pervaded by an ingrained and is- 
eradicable syatem of disbelief. In the pride of his logic^ 
he fearlessly pushed his creed, or no-creed, to its ex- 
treme consequences. Denying Providence, he denied 
moral responsibility; and he regarded haman beii)|{ttt 
puppets, meant for nothing higher or better than to jAif 
a sorry or ridiculous part on the stage of life, when til 
their motions are regulated by the strings of ^otiam. 
According to Merimee, he could never be persuaded 
that wliat he thought false, could be deemed crediUe 
by others ; and he put no faith in the einr-erity of th« 
devout. This extent of Eoepticiem, assuming it to be 
genuine, seems utterly irreconcilable with his [HOted 
strength of imderstanding, his varied commerce with 
the world, and his acknowledged sagacity. To burrow 
the language which would have been best adapted to 
hia apprehension, it was worse than a crime, it was a 
blunder. His assimied skill in penetrating to tJi«< 
springs of human action and his boasted logic, one tir 
both of them, were at fault; and we need look do 
farther for the explanation of bis 
Jiis despondency. 
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He is admitted on all hands to Lave been a man of 
strict honour and scrupulous integrity. M. Colomb 
adds, that few have had more devoted friendfl than 
Beyle, although he wae culpably prone to neglect their 
interests as well as his own. This raises a fresh diffi- 
culty ; for, generally speaking, no bad quality o 
carries its appropriate puniehment aloug with it 
surely than heartlessness. If we do not trust others, they 
will not trust ns ; and if we have no faith in friendship, 
we neither deserve nor acquire friends. What is 
we forfeit our best source of consolation when we throw 
away hope ; and we canker happiness in the bud when 

rkill entbuBiasm : 
' like foUowing' lire in credtuTM we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detecL' 



ey 

JW 

ea J 



In one of Beyle's tetteia he speaks of himself as 
simultaneously oonscious of two states of being, — the 
sentient and the obser\ant or reasoning ; and we can 
fency him like the hero in 'Used Up' {L'Honime BUiai), 
who, in momentary expectation of a strong excitement, 
takes out his watch to count the beatings of his pulse. 
This constant practice of mental analysis may refine 
the perceptive powers, sharpeu the logical faculty, or 
supply materials for psychological study, but it chilU 
the imagination, and induces an undue preference for 
sensual pleasures as the most solid or the least evanes- 
cent sources of enjoyment. Such was one of it^ efTecta 
on Beyle, who combined pruriency of fancy with deli- 
cacy of thought, and (no very rare occurrence) was •! 
the same time sentimental ani w\\aX. iVe \a.v.ft \*«.^ 
TOL. L. B B 
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Ponsonby used to call ^*s/timental. Another of ia 
effects, not less marked, was to inspire him with i 
morbid dislike to verse, although he showed ndminUe 
discrimination in selecting beautiful passages ftm 
Shakepeare and Dante. 

The reader will have observed that the combiitttiM 
of qualities w)iich we have described in Beyle', hdoop 
rather to the analytical than to the creative onjcf d 
mind, and entitles their posseasor to rank higher 
critic or metaphysician than as a writer of 6ctjon. ft 
is the very essence of sound criticism to trace iropiff- 
sions to their source ; but the poet, the dramatist, atid 
the novelist (or writer of the prose epic) mast be 8we|it 
along by the glowing stream of their own compositido, 
or the public will look on indifferently or not Qotin 
them at all. In the case of the author before us, fwr- 
ciscly what we should have anticipated from ti priori 
reasoning, has come to pass. The only works of hi* 
which acquired any share of popularity on their firrt 
appearance were * Rome, Naples, and Florence' (1817); 
'Racine et Shakspeare' (1823); and the ' Life of Bw- 
sini' (1823). Beyle was passionately fond of rous'a 
When he wrote on it, he was hurried away by his anih 
ject ; and the first of these three works may be desorilie) 

I as a musical tour. The ' Life of Rossini ' speaka fat 
itself; and ' Racine and Shakspeare ' was an exclusively 
critical production, thrown off upon a sudden impnltf 
in the height of an ejciting controversy. Such so 
occasion was eminently favourable to the display of fat* 
peculiar talents ; and he was saved, in his own 
from the fatal eitoi cS wAVm^, at ■sffiecicai-g.Vd 
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a contemporary public of exceedingly narrow dimen- 
sioQ8, or for a larger one that was to begin studying 
him in right earnest, and in a becoming spirit, about 
1880. 

It is stated in an English book of travels (by the 
writer), printed for private circulation, that Manzoni, 
' half in earnest, avowed it to he his creed, that as 
society became more enlightened, it would tolerate ml 
such thing as literature considered merely as a creatim J 
of art.' Beyle too frequently acted oQ the hypotbefi 
that this stage of progressive improvement had 1 
reached already, or was sure to be reached very Hhortlyg 
for he takes little paine to develope, or even to f 
rale, hifl ideas, thoughts, and images, when they croni 
upon him. ^lien the expression is irreproachable i 
respect of clearness, the odds are that the arruDgemeot'l 
is faulty, or that the form is such as to create an inod^l 
([Uate impression of the work. We do not rememberJ 
another instance in which so much curious informatiin 
and masterly criticism, so much varied and valuablal 
matter of all sorts, is presented in so loose, scattere 
unpretending, and unattractive a shape as in : 
menadea dans Kome.' His friends allege that it i 
Ilia dislikt^ of Madame de Stael, and his horror of whal 
he thought the sickly sentimentalities and pompotul 
platitudes of ' Corinne,' that hurried him into the op-1 
posite extreme of putting forth two volumes of Notes, j 

'Whatever negligence may be found in bis 
Bays M. M^mee, ' these were not the lees laborioui 
worked up. All bis books were copied several liaieft' 
before bein^ delivered to the pnn^ex ", '\i\A'\iia wsn«»- 
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tions were not of style. He always wrote fiwt, chaiif(> 
ing his thought, and troubling himaelf little alwal the 
form. He had even a contempt for style, and main- 
tained that an aut)ior had attained perfection wh«i 
readers reojembered hia ideas without being able U 
recal his phrases.' Jiut so it has been observed tbit 
the best dressed person is one who leaves a general im- 
pression of ease and elegance ; or, as Brummeli put it. 
if John Bull stops to look at you, you are not wdl 
dressed, but too stiff, too tight, or too fashionable. Jt 
Thiers, again, in the eloquent Preface to hia coDcluiiing 
volumes, compares a perfect style to glass, which we 
look through without being conscious of its preeenee 
between the object and the eye. These reepectirt 
points of excellence, however, are not attained when 
the dress conveys an impression of awkwardness, wlmi 
the glass troubles the view, or when the styla rep«lf 
readers and degrades, instead of elevating, the thongfat. 
Nor are they often attained without laliour : and it 
has been pointedly observed that the * Ramblers' of 
Dr. .Tohnson, elaborate as they appear, were writtfii 
rapidly and seldom underwent revision ; whilst the 
simple language of Rousseau, which seems to come 
flowing from the heart, was the alow production of pain- 
ful toil, pausing on every word, and balancing evm 
sentence. Balzac condudea hia fervent eulogy of BoyU 
by protesting against his 'habitudes de sphini;' sDd 
says of the style of his beat work, ' he writes very much 
in the style of Diderot, who was not a writer ; bat tli* 
conception is grand and powerful, the thought 
g^nali and often weW-^ett4.«e&^- "Vwa «^«3sm. 
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be held up to imitatioD. It would be too dangerous to 
let authors believe themselves profound thinkers.' It 
would certaiuly be too dangerous to let them set up for 
so many Benthams, and depend upon a corresponding 
supply of DumontB to translate or interpret them. 

In u letter to M. Colomb, Balzac adda : ' Beyle is 
one of the most remarkable spirits of the age ; but he 
has not paid sufficient attention to form: he wrote as 
the birds sing, and our language is a sort of Madame 
Honesta, who finds no good in anything that is not 
irreproachable. I am deeply grieved at his sudden 
death ; the pruning-knife should have been carried into 
the " Chartreuse de Parme," and a second edition would 
have made a complete and irreproachable work of it. 
in any case it is a wonderful production, le livre dv» 
eeprita dUtingues.' 

We concur with M. Balzac to the extent of thiot- 
ing the 'Chartreuse de Parme' a very remarkable bool 
which may be fairly taken as Beyle's masterpiece in ih» 
department of fiction. We shall, therefore, endeavouE' 
to convey some notion of it by a mde outline of tJie 
plot and a few extracts. 

The time is the first quarter of the present century* 
The scene is laid at Milan and Parma. The heroine 
(Gina, the abbreviation of Angelina) is a Alilanese of 
high birth, surpassing beauty, indomitable energy, and 
morals of that elastic and accommodating order thitt 
never stand in the way of her preferment or her caprice. 
The hero FabricJo, her nephew, is a good-looking, gal- 
lant, and gifted scapegrace, a sort of Italian Toiu J[<m«%^ 
Trho 13 coD8t&Dtly getting himself an4 \\\* ■^^toos. V5*« 
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difficulty by indulging the impulse of the monunt. 
His aunt is attached to him with an inteuBity of aStt- 
tionate interest that might have ended in a scandal «( 
the worst kind, bad it been reciprocated, which it i* 
not ; and she herself is represented as never wilfoUj 
cherishing an irregular or guilty wish. The most im- 
portant of the drainatia pe^-aon<E, after these two, tn 
the reigning Prince of Parma, Ernest IV., ant 
prime minister, the Count Mosca delia Rovere. Mn* 
than a hundred pages are occupied in laying the tnfa 
by details of Fabricio's youthful adventures and tlr 
early life of Gina, of which a single incident may sof- 
Her husband, the Count Pietranera, baring been 
killed in a duel, she intimates to her principal adoni 
her sovereign will and pleasure tiat he should pnisiu 
the micceseful combatant and revenge the deutfa of ber 
lost lord. He hetdtates, and she sends him the fidlov- 
ing billet : 



' Voulei-vouB Bgir u 
TOUB que vous ne m'av 
pen de m6pris peut-Stre 



le fois en homnie il'esprit I !Rgim>- 
z Jamais conuue. Je siua, nvee iffi 
votre tris-humble eervaate, 

'OiNA PlBTUinUU.' 



ileiiising the most splendid offers, she tabes up ha 
abode in a fifth story, with the avowed iatentfooflf 
living on a pension of 1,500 francs a year. The CooBt 
Mosca sees her at La Scala, and falls desperately in Ian 
with her. ' He was then between forty and furty-fivp 
years of age: he had marked features, no appeamnce of 
pretension, and a gay, simple air, which predispoHcd ia 
his favour. He would have been very good-Iookii 
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if a whim of bis prince had not obliged him to wear pow^ 
der as a pledge of sound political opinions.' He consolea 
himself for the advance of years by the reflection that 
*age, after all, is but the inability to give oneself up to 
those delicious tremblings and emotions ; ' and, en- 
couraged hy the Countess's smiles, he at length makes his 
proposals, which are not exactly what the- French ladieft 
call pour le bon motif. Like a late lamented Engliah.l 
statesman, he explains that there are three coun 
He would fling ambition to the winds, and live wift 
lier at Lilian, Florence, or Naples, on the wreck of bw 
fortune ; or she might settle at Pamm, where he coul 
insure her a place about the Court : 

' " But," be contmues, " there is one capital objectamu '1 
The prinre is devout, and, as you are aware, it is my fata tO 
be married. The result would be a milUon of annoyanaw. 
Yon are a widow - it is an excellent position, which you 
tatist exchange for another, and this is the object of my third 
plan. A new and accommo<lating husband might be found. 
But it is E«sentiul that he should be of an ajlvuiioed nge, for 
why should you refuse me the hope of replacing him at some 
future day t Well, I have concluded this singular affiur with 
the Due Sanseverina-Taxis, who of course does not know the 
niune of his fnture <luchess. All he knows is that she is to 
moke him tunbaaiador, and confer on him a gnuul cross that 
liis lather bad, and the want of which renders him the most 
miserable of mortids. Allowing for this weakness, the Due 
is not too much of a simpleton. He has his clothes and 
perukeH from Paris. He is by no means the sort of man 
to commit intentional depravity; he serioaaly believes that 
honour consists in having a oroes; and he is nsluuiied of hia 
wealth. He came to me a year ago to propose to found & 
hospital to gain this cross. I laughed at him, but he i 
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not laugh at me when. I proposed a nuirringe ; mv ficsl eOD- 
dition, I need hardly say, being that he should never set foot 
Q Parma Bgain." 

'"But are you aware," interrupted the Coantese, "tlitt 
what you ore proposing to me is very immoral 1 " 

" Not more immoral than wliat haa been done in oo 

Court and twenty others. There is tliia convenienoe i&>t 

I solute powei', that it sauotifira everything in the eyes of tte 

i governed ; and can that which ia seen by no one be a hlot I 

Our policy, for twenty years, bids fair to consist in the &U 

I of Jacobinism : and what a fear I Evei-y year we shall faacj 

ourselves on the eve of '93, You will hear, I hope, ttie 

phrases I am in the habit of declaiming on that topic, at my 

They are grand. Everything that may dimi- 

I niah this fear a little will be supremely moral in the eym <£ 

tiie noble and the devout. Now, at Parma, everything that 

is not noble or devont ia in prison or preparing to go there; 

and you may be well assiuvd that this marriage will not ap- 

^ pear singular amongBt us before the day of my disgraoe." ' 

Three months afterwards, the new Duchess Sanee- 
verina-Taiis was the cynosure of every eye and the 
observed of all observers at the Court of Parma, whera 
the Prince, whose portrait is a ma.sterpiece, soon seeka 
to displace and replace his minister. On one of her 
Thursday receptions, he could not resist the temptation 
of going in defiance of etiquette, and the following 
colloquy arisea : 
I ' " But if I accept your Highnees's attentions," obsorved 

the Countess, laughing, " with what fa«e should I dare to 
reappear before the Coimt 1 " "I should be almost as much 
out of countenance aa you," replied his Highness. " Tite 
dear Count 1 my friend I But this is an embarraesuicait ti 
easy to evade, and one on which I have been t 
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Connt would be sent to the citadel for the i-emaioder of hie 
days."' 

She exerts her influence to make him pay a visit to 
his wife, an event which electrifies the Court ; 

' Thia Princo was not a wicked man, whatever the 
liberals of Italy may say of him. To be sure, he had thrown 
a good many of tliem into prison ; but it was from fear ; 
and he Bometimes repeated, as if to console himself for 
certain reminiscencee, that it is better to kill the devil thnn 
for the devil to kill us. The day after the soiree of wliirh 
we have been speaking, he was in the highest epirita; he had 
done two good actions,— gone to the Oucheea'a Thursday, 
and spoken to his wife.' 

The rivalry of their confiding master and friend a 
little disturbs the domestic felicity of this exemplary 
pair, but still their grBod cause of anxiety is Fabricio ; 
and it is at length resolved between them that thi.^ 
proper vocation for a young man of family, suspected 
of liberalism, and more than suspected of libertinism, is 
the Church. The youug man refuses at first, but his 
scruples are overcome by an appeal to the example of 
his ancestors. 

' " What n mistake I " (he had tboughte of enlisting ir 
army of the United States), remonstratee his aunt. " Yoa J 
will see no war, and you will relume into the tavern-life, 
only without elegance, without mnsic, without lore. Trust 
me, Amoriccui life would be dull work for you or me." She 
explained to him the worship of the god dol'ar, and tha 
respect that< must be shown for the workjjeople in the street*, 
who decide everything by their vote^. " Before tttnunt; 
yourself into a policeman in uniform, reflect well that we are 
not talking of your becoming a poor priest, more or less vir- 
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tuoua and esemplaiy, like the Abb6 Btaute (his later). 
Remember tlmt jour uncles were arclibishops of PanoL 
J Read over again the ooticea of their lives in tlie snpplerotnt 
I to tlie ge&ealogy. Above all, it becomes the bearer ot u 
illustrious came to be grtmrt seigneur, noble, generous, pro- 
tector of justice, destined beforehand to lind himaelf at tie 
head of bis order, and in all hia life to bo guilty of only one 
act of knavery, but tliat one very uaefid." * 

Talleyrand (whose choice of his original profeffiioa 
i waa probably influenced by similar considerations), 
f when Kulhi^res said he had been gmlty of ODly one 
I wickedness in hia life, asked 'When will it end?' 
I There wa^ more in this repartee than its reudine^or 
I its point ; for there are mean, wicked, and degradinf; 
actions which never do end, and which colour the en- 
tire current of a life. Fahricio, loose as be is, has a 
vague instinct that be is about to commit one of theee, 
but his scruples are overcome by tlie Duchess, and be 
I consents with a sigh to become a Monsignore, 

The Count's parting advice to his pi-otigi is not 
I quite equal to that given by Polonius to Laertes, but it 
I is in strict keeping with the part. 

" If we are dismiBsod," said the Duchess, " we will rejoin 
[ yon at Naples. But since you accept, till the new order of 
r things, the proposal of the violet stockingB. the Count, who 
I thoroughly understands Italy aa it Is, bos charged me with 
I an idea for you. Believe or disbelieve what yon will ba 
I taught, but never raise an objection. Fancy to youraolf that 
[ you aw learning the rules of whist ; would you raise objeo- 
[ tions to the rules of whist 1 I have tolU Uie Ooiint that ywa 

~ lelicver, and he is glad of it ; thla is uaoful \mA 
\ this world and Che next. But if you believe, do not fl 
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the vulgarity of apeakiug with borror of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Rayn&l, and all those cnickbnuned FienchmeQ, precureora 
of the two Chanihers. Let those n&mea be rarely in your 
mouth; but when yoQ niiifit speak of them, speak of them 
with ailm irony ; they are people who have l>een refuted 
long since, ami whose attacks axe no longer of any conM' 
qnence. Believe blindly whatever you are told at the 
Aca<leiny. Reflect that your least objections will be noted 
down ; yon will be pardoned a little intrigue of gallantry 
well managed, but not a doubt ; age auppreanea inlruftu omf 
attgrntnU doubt." 

' " The second idea that the Count sends yon b thia, — 
If you happen to think of a brilliant argument, a victorious 
repartee, which changes the course of the conversatioa, do 
not yield to the temptation of sliining, — be silent ; ]>eople of 
discernment will see your mental superiority in your eyes. 
I twill tte timeenough to have «*prti when you are a bishop,"' 
How far Fabrieio had benefited by these inatnio- 
tions may be inferred from his first int«rvii;w with the 
Prince on the completion of his Neapolitan Inunii 
for the prieBthood : 

' " Well, Monaignor," began the Prince, " are the peopi 
Naples hiippyl Is the King beloved!" "Serene 
ness," replied Fiibricio, without an iustitnt's Iieaitatton, 
admired, in passing through the streeta, the es(«lleut 
uf the soldicre of the different regiments of Uis Mnjes^ 
the good society of Naples is respectful towards iu uia«t«in, 
sa it ought to l>e, but I will fairly own that in all my life 
I never suffered people of tlie lower clasM« to spetik to mo 
of anything but the work for which I paid them." " I'mU ! " 
said the Prince to hiuisolf, '* what unction I lliis is all in the 
SanaeTcrina style." Was it jKMsible to repeat more cloenly 

Klessonsof tboautitl I fancied I luurd h«r speaking. If 
B wits a roi-oiiitiou in my State, hlie would edit the 
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Moniteur," like the San-Felice at Kaploa. But tlie 8an- 
Felics, despitfi her beauty, and her twoutj'-five yoais, vm 
iuutged ; a warning to over-clever kdiee.' 

The Duchess narrowly escapes aharing the fat« of 

r.La Saa-Felice. The oepbew kills a man in seU- 

I defence. He is accused of murder ; and henceforth the 

■ main intereBt of the plot turns on the struggles of the 

aunt to save him from his persecutora, who are secretlv 

set on hy the Prince, and to make him an archbishop 

in defiance of them. The most conspicuous among her 

I adversaries is the minister of police, Rossi, and the 
least scrupulous of her tools is the republican enthusiast, 
Palla Ferrante, who robs on the highway to pay for the 
printing of his democratic tracts, and, whilst daily 
risking his life for liberty, is made the slave of an 
Bfistocratic beauty by a smile. Palta Ferrante, aays 
Balzac, ' is the type of a family of Itaban spirit^ sin- 
cere but misled, full of talent but ignorant of the fatal 
effects of their doctrine. Send them, ye ministers of 
absolute princes, with plenty of money, to France (i-e. 
in 1840) and to the United States. Instead of perse- 
cuting them, let them enlighten themselves. They 
will soon say, bke Alfieri in 1793, "The little at their 
work reconcile me to the great."' 
We agree with the same acute critic, that the com- 
mencement should have been abridged, and that the 
curtain should have fallen on the death of the Prince, 
although the loves of Fabricio and Clelia form one of 
the 6nest satires in the book. When the following in- 
terview takes place, Fabricio is archbishop of Vaz ma^ | 
popular preacher, and supposed (as is the ladyj I 
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li\-iDg in the odour of sanctity. He is admitted into an 
orangery, and findd himself before a barred window. 
A hand is extended to meet him, and a soft voice an- 
nounces, C'eet moi : 

'"I have made a vow to the Madonna, us you koov, 
never to see yon ; this is the reason why I receivn you in 
this profoimd darkness. I wish you to imilerstand that if 
ever you foree me to see you in broad daylight, everything 
between us will be at an end. But, in the first place, I do 
not choose you to preach before Auetta Marini." 

' " My angel, I will never preach again before anyone. 
I only preached in the hojte of seeing you." 

• " Do not apeak thus; rememljer that it is not allowable 
fbr me to see you." 

[Here we request permission to overleap a space of thm 
years.] 

'The Marchioness had a charming little boy, about two 
yeare old, Sandrino, who was always with her, or on the 
kneee of the Marquis, her husband. During the loug honra 
of each day when she could not see her friend, the preecnoe 
of Sandrino console<t her ; for we have to confess a thing 
whicli will seem odd north of the Alps, she had remainal 
faithfnl to her vow ; she had promised the Madonna ti^v«r 
to Ke Fabricio ; such had been her very words, consequently 
she never received him but at night, and there was never a 
lig^t in the apartment.' 

Balzac insists that the Coimt Mosca is meant for 
Prince Mettemich, and-that for Parma we should re«d 
Modena. Beyle denied that he had copied any liWng 
or contemporary original, male or female. He argues 
that bis scene could not have been laid in one of the 
great courts on account of the detailfi of administration. 
* There remained the little princes of Germany and 
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Italy. But the Germans are so prostrate 
riband, tliey are ho betea. I passed many yearw ai 
them, aad have forgotten their language from con- 
tempt. You will see that my personages could not W 
Germans. If you follow this idea, you will find that I 
have been led by the band to an extinct tlynastv, lo a 
Famese, the Jeaat obscure of these extincta, by reason 
of the General, his grandfether,' ... * I have 
never seen Madame Belgioso. Rossi was a German. 
I have spoken to him a hundred times. I learnt " The 
Prince " during my residences at St. Cloud in ISlOand 
1811.' 

Schiller, in * Cabal und Liebe," and Lessjng, in 
' Emilia Galotti,' Iiave each painted a pettv degput, 
with the resulting demoralisation of all within Iii« 
sphere, in still darker colours ; but they wrote b«fore 
the Great Revolution of 1789, which permao^itly 
altered the tone and limited the social effecta of dee- 

Ipotism, great or small. Although oppression and cor- 
ruption may be as rife as ever, and iniquitous sent«aoea 
may be procured as easily in tlie actual Naplea as in 
the Parma of the novelist, the modem tools and satel- 
lites of tyranny are more rogues than foola ; they are 
no unhesitating believers in right divine ; tbeir rever- 
ence for white staves and gold sticks is founded nttlivr 
on calculation than on faith ; and they no longer (ex- 
cept a few of the very silliest) talk of themselves, even 
amongst themselves, as privileged to indulge their vice* 
at the expense of the non-noble classes with impunity. 
We doubt whether at any time since the commeiMe- 
meut of the nineteenth century, a clever woman, like 
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the Duchess, would have treated an an absurdity the 
notion of a del Dongo being prosecuted for killing a 
GUetti, or whether any Pope within living memory 
would have been induced to sanction Fabricio's eleva- 
tion to the archbiehopric. Every objection of this sort, 
however, might have been obviated by carrying the plot 
back to the period when Dubois received his cardinal's 
hat, or even to that when Talleyrand was made a 
bishop, and when a gentleman was expected to suppress 
the insolence of the canaille by the infliction of instant 
death. Thus, Edgeworth relates in his ' Memoirs,* 
that once when he was riding with a lady in the south 
of France, some coarse expressions were addressed to 
her, or in her bearing, by a peasant, whom Edgeworth 
forthwith horsewhipped and rolled into the ditch- 
Shortly afterwards he found himself coldly received by 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, and learnt, on 
inqiuring the cause, that he was thought to have 
been wanting in proper spirit, and that it was his duty 
to run his sword through the fellow's body on the spot. 
In the ' Promenades dans Rome,' and in the ' Cor- 
respondance InMite,' may be found authentic ezampleSr 
by the dozen, of crimes committed under the inBuence 
of jealousy, in which the criminal invariably had pnblis 
opinion on his side. Beyle's experience of Italian socicA^f 
as it existed in the first quarter of the present century, 
if it does not so exist still, had satisfied him that id 
Italy no ofiences against good feeling and morality were 
so unnatural as to lie altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability; and he constructed this singtdar tale from 
examples which had doubtless passed before his eyes. But 
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he has caricatured Italian depravity. Altbauj^h panU 
lek should he found for every individual act of vUbaji 
meanneBS, or imniorality, there is no g^etting over the 
improbability or the repulaivenesa of the univereal cor- 
ruption of the dramatis persontB as a whole. Not one 
of them has the smallest consciousness of a principle, 
or of a well-defined difference between right and wrong. 
The best, or (more correctly speaking) the least lad, 
are mere creatiues of impulse ; and it may feirlj be 
made a question whether such a society could bave betf 
held together under such a government, even with I 
friendly and powerful despot to prop it up. In fact, 
Beyle seems to have invented a race of men and wonaeo 
to Bquare with his own theory of materialism, and to 
have shaped his story with an exclusive view to their 
idiosyncrasy. Much ingenuity has been displayed in 
contriving forced scenes for the development of their 
peculiarities, whilst strokes of refined irony, witty re- 
marks, and clever sketches are found in sufficieut Dum- 
ber to give a tempting 0avour to the book; but the 
plot drags and bewilders, and the characters inspire no 
interest, because they want vitality, and because (like 
Swift's Yahoos) they are an outrage on nature and oo 
truth. The intended moral of the book is thua stated 
by the author : 

' From all this, the moral to be drawn is, that the mu 
who HpproBcties the court, compmrnisM his happincHi, tf be 
be happy, and in every case makes his future deBliny ilcpvn^ 
on the intrigues of a/emine de c/iambre. On the other tiiio, 
in America, in the repubUc, one must bore oneself aU day 
long with paying serious court to the shopkeepers of:. 
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htreet, and beoome us fitupiO us Uiemselves; ftud tbere, no 
opera I' 

In the concluding senteDce spoke the true geniua, 
the mocking, penetrating, and Epicurean spirit of the 
man. 

It is one of the common whinut or tricka of Fame to 
reward the pioneers and champions of progress in au 
inverse ratio to their deserts. \M]en their >'ictory over 
error or prejudice is complete, the struggle is epeedily 
forgotten, and their services, sometimee their very 
names, are forgotten too. The rising generation, who 
have been wont to regard the presence of Victor Hugo 
and Scribe among the illustrious Forty as a thing of 
course, and who have crowded to the Franpais to see 
Rachel in ' Angelo ' or ' Adrienne Lecouvreur,' will find it 
difficult to believe that, within living memory, the arm- 
chairs of the Academy would have been deemed d»- 
5eorated by such occupants and the national theatre 
profaned by such performances. But the fact was so, and 
the complete change which public opinion in Franca 
baa undergone on this cla^ of subjects is owing in no 
blight ilegroe to Beyle, who, in the first grand assault 
on classicism, led the forlorn hope. 

M^rimee awards him the honour of having, so to 
spetilc, discovered Italian music for the Parisian ama- 
teurs Sainte-Beuve, another high authority, says that 
Beyle, after having smoothed the way for the due i 
predation of Cimar0l^a, Mozart, and Rossini by tb« J 
French, was equally successful in clearing the horizoo I 
for the brilliant galaxy of writers who, during the last J 
TOU I. c c 
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quarter of a centurj, have formed the pride and on*- 
jnent of literature in France. When he cAtDe to Uk 
rescue, the Romanticists were outnumbered and hAnt- 
presaed. Whoever dared to transgress the unities <rf 
time and place, or to depart in the slightest degree 
from the prescriptive standards of orthodoxy in lan- 
guid, morals, matmers, or dramatic action, waa hooted 
down or proscribed ; whilst the Academicians, forming 
a compact body of literary policemen, and becked hj 
the most influential journals, stood prepared to enforw 
or execute the decree. Their ground was ev^iy way 
untenable, and they were eoon thrown into confusion bj 
the logic, sarcasms, and well-applied anecdotes of Bevies 
At this distance of time from the controveray, a bare 
statement of the question will be enough. 

' RomBnticisiD,' snjs Beyle, ' is the art of prea^ntin^ a 
people with the literary works which, in the actual condidnn 
of their habits and modes of faith, ar« capable of aflbnlin^ 
them the greatest possible amount of pleasure. CtasaiciEni, 
on the contraty, presents them with the Ut«ratan wfaicli 
afforded the very greatest possible amount of pleasure to 
their greal>grandfatjiers.' 

The ' Correspondance Inedite,' on which we havr 
already drawn largely for our biographical sketch, com- 
taias numerous specimens of criticism, observation, and 
description which go far towards justitying the estimate 
of the writer's intimate friends when tbey pronouoop 
him to be better than his boobs. Unluckily, most of 
his letters, like his controversial writings, relate to by- 
gone topics, or to publications which have fallen into 
oblivion or quietly settled down into their proper placvs. 
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and either way have ceased to inspire interest enough 
to give zest to a commentary. 

Beyle's ' History of Painting in Italy,' which he 
transcribed seventeen times, fell stili-bom. His essay 
' De L'Amour," a3 we are candidly informed in the pre- 
face to the new edition, shared the same fate. He told 
Madame Ancelot that the publisher, after waiting five 
years without Belling a copy, sold the entire impression 
for ballast. Vet, despite his paradoses and caprices, he 
must have been a very entertaining and instructive 
cicerone ; and, too frequently imbedded in masses of 
broken thought and incomplete theory, more than one 
specimen of his happiest manner will be found in this 
neglected vohune upon Love. Take, for example 
introductory part of the story, entitled * Le Rameau 
Salzboiirg.' 

' At the mines of Hnllein, nenr Salzbourg, the 
throw into the pita that hnve been abandoned a 
8tri|>petl of its leaves ; two or three mouths afterwards 
find it entirely eovei-eii with brillinnt crystnlUsations. The 
lintiJlest brsuches, those which are not Wger than the claw 
of n titmouse, are incriistetl with an infinity of little glanc- 
ing And glittering cTystnla. The primitive bough is no longer 
to be recognised. The mioera never fail, when the sun is 
bright and the air perfectly dry, to offer these branches of 
diamonds to the trnvellers who are about to descend into the 



We omit the description of the party with whom 
the author visited the^e mines. All that it is necessaiy 
to know is, tliat one of his companions was a beautiful 
Italian. 
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' During our preparations for the deecent, whidi 
I, I aiDused myself with obasrviug what was 
the liead of a good- looking' fiur-complesioned Bnvan&li 
of husflnrs, who although very handsome, had Goiliing of the 
Doxcomb about him, and on the contrary appear«<d to b? u 
koimm d'etpril ; it was Madame Gherardi (familiarly c>ll«<] 
the Qhita) who made thn discovery. I saw him fulling as 
love at first sight with the charming Itnlian, who was bes'ifa 
herself witli pleaaure at the thought of our soon finding o^l^ 
selves five hundred feet uoderground, and was n thoosuid 
milee ^om the thought of making conquests. Befon.- kn^ 
I was aatoniahed at the strajige confidences which the offifw 
mad« to me uncoosciousty. I warned Madame Gherardi. 
who, but for me, would have lost this spectacle to which 
perhaps a young woman is never insensible. What stmclt 
me moHt wns the shade of insanity whicli uQceasitigly 'm- 
creased in hia reflections. He kept finding in this woman 
perfections more and more invisible to my eyes. Evetj 
moment what he said painted with leas Tveemblnncr the 
woman he was beginning to love. I said to myself, the Chiti 
cannot be tho cauRe of all the ttiuiBporte of this poor Gemuut. 
For example, he began praising her hand, which liad hen 
affected in a singular manner by the small-pox, and h«d re- 
mained very pitt«d and very brown. 

How to explain what I seel said I to myselt Wheiv 
find a comparison to elucidate my thought? At thi« 
moment, Madame Gherardi waa playing with the branch 
covered with crystals which the miners had just givnn her. 
There waa a bright sunshine : it was the third of Angosl, 
and the little saline prisms ahoue as brilliantly as tht) finest 
diamonds in a well-lighted ball-room. ... I told the Ghitm 
" The effect produced upon this young man by the noblenm 
of your Italian features, by those eyes such as ho n«Ter ssw 
before, is pi'ecisely similar to that which the crystalUsalioa 
has produced on the little branch which you hold in your 
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hand and think bo protty. Stripped of ita leaves by the 
winter, it was eurely nothing lees than daazling. TTie crys- 
talliaation of the suit has covered the blackened bough with 
these dianiondfi, so brilliant uud bo numerotis, that except in 
a few places we can no longer see the branches as tliey are." 

' " Well, and what is your conclu-sion t " said Madame 
Gherardi. "That thia bough," I replied, " faithfully repre- 
sents the Ghita, such as she is seen in the imagination q 
this young officer." 

"'That is to Biiy, that you perireive as much diflen 
between what I am in reuhty and the miinuer in whiuh ti 
amiable young man regards me, us between a little braccli ■ 
dried elm and the pretty aiyrette of diamonds which t 
miners have presented to me I " 

' " Aludame, the youug officer discovers in you qualitai 
that we, your old friends, have never seen. Foi 
we should never perceive an air of tender and compaesionad 
honte. As tliia young man is a German, the first quality of a 
woman in his eyes is bonti, and forthwith he roads the e: 
sioQ of it in jour face. If he was iin Englishman, be < 
endow you with the aristocratic and 'laily-like' aJr of I 
duchess ; but if he were I, lie would see you eiich as you a 
because for many a day, and to my misfortune, I can iiuagiBafl 
nothing more fascinating."' 

The thought may have occurred to others, as « 
Congreve's Mirabel says to Mi I lam ant — ' You ar 
longer handsome when you have loat your lover ; ; 
beauty dies upon the instant : for beauty is the love 
gift ; *tiB be bei^tows your charms ; your glass is all j 
cheat.' But the theory waa never so fully developi 
or so gracefully expressed, and Ijeyle's carelessness, | 
^^ell as his uiir<:asonabIeQes», in complaining of i 
^H^g understood, may be estimated from the I 
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tbat this story, which is the kej-Qot« of tlie boeki 
was discovered amongst his papers, and first appnml 
in the poathumoua edilion. He has an odd theorr 
to account for the alleged iDsensibility of GngUgh- 
women : 

' Id England ttie wealthy classes, tired of staying at home, 
and imdev pretext of necessaiy exercise, complete their tbtM 
or four leagues a day, as if man were created and placed M 
the globe to trot, In this manner they consvime the nemoi 
fluid by the legs and not by the heart. After which, fbrSOO^ 
they presume to talk of feminine dehcacy, and to dnaM 
Spain and It&ly. Nothing, on the contraiy, can. be mm 
free from occiipation than the young Italiiins ; the motioti 
which would deprive them of their aensibility ia disactewldt 
to them. They may walk half a league occasicinaUr as « 
painful BCcurity for health ; aa to the women, a Roniui 
beauty does not take in a year as much exercise aa a youiU| 
'iM in a week.' 

Beyle might have learnt that a young mi^a exer- 
sea her mind as well as her body ; and it ia a strange 
perversity of morals to claim the palm of ' feminine 
delicacy' for women, who (if we may trust their 
eulogist) are trained to become languishing or ca- 
pricious mistresses instead of faithful wives or in- 
tellectual companions, and taught that intrigue, not 
duty, is and onght to be the chief business and graod 
object of their lives. We shall conclude our extradi 
with an anecdote and a shrewd remark : 

' Ouglit not the tiue pride of a woman to be placed in 
the energy of the sentiment she inspires ) The oourtiisn el 
Francis the First were joking one of the queon-niotfaer'a ouuAt 
of honour about the inconstancy of her lover, who, tliey aui, 
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bail no real Io%'e for her. A sLoil tixoe aderwords thiu lover 
wiiB taki^n ill, and reappeared at court dumb. One day, at 
the end of thi-ee yetirs, nheu the some pereouB were ezpreea- 
injf tlibir astoniahmeut At her loving hin) still, she said to 
liiui, " i^jieaJc ! " nnd he spoke. 

' It not unfrequently happens that a clever man, in jwj'ing 
court to a woman, hits done no more than make her think 
of love, and predispose Iter heart. She encourages this clever 
man who gives her this pleasure. He conceives hopes. On* 
fine day tltis woman meets the man who makes her feel wl 
the other has describei!,' 

It IB a redeeming feature id Bejle's character, to 
set against a host of errors, that, in what he terms 
&fiaird of the heart, he was remarkable for the delit 
and depth of his feelings, and the constancy of 
attachment. 'There waa ooe woman,' says M^rimt 
' whose name he could never pronounce without trepi- 
dation in his voice. Id 1836 (he was then fifty-three) 
he spoke to me of his love with profound emotion. 
An affection, which dated very far back, was do loDger 
returned. His mistress was growing reasonable, and 
he was as madly in love as at twenty. " How can you 
still love me f " she asked ; " I am forty-five." *' In 
my eyes," said Beyle, " she is as young as when we 
first met." Then, with that spirit of observation which 
never left him, he detailed all the little symptoms of 
growing; indifference tliat he had remarked. " After 
all," be said, '* her conduct is rational. She was fond 
of whist. She is fond of it no longer : so much the 
worse for me if I am still fond of whist. She is of a 
country where ridicule is the greatest of evils. To 
love at her age is ridiculous. During eighteen mo&tfat 
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she haa risked this evil for my sake. Tlue nuhv 
eighteen months of happiness that I have stolen fran 
her." ' 

Beyle, always too stout for elegance, grew corpnlent 
as he advanced in years, and his portrait, as sketdied 
by his friend M. Colomb, does not convey the impre«- 
sion of an horiime aux bonnea fortunes. But his hrow 
was fine, his eye lively and penetrating, his mouth a- 
presaive, and his hand cast in so fine a mould that* 
celebrated sculptor applied for permission to take a ca« 
of it for a statue of Mirabeau. 

The utmost space we feel justified in devoting t*) 
this remarkable man is exhausted, and we cannot no* 
notice any other of his works. We will merely add 
one observation which is equally applicable to all of 
them. They belong pre-eminently (o what be calls 
the class of insolent works, which require and compel 
readers to think ; and if (as many apprehend) the 
prevalent fashion for cheap reprints should end by de- 
teriorating literature and lowering the popular taste, 
there will be some comfort in reflecting that it haa oc- 
casionally rescued from unmerited neglect the name 
and writings of a man of thought, obeervatiiHi, and 
sensibility, like Beyle. 
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1. Mimoiret d' Alexandre Dumat. Toiiipb 16. 

S. MiiwtirtMd^AlrxamtreDumaM. Deuxi^me S^rie. Tomet 

Bacon never gave stronger proof of his knowledge of 
mankind than when be left h\a 'name and memory to 
foreign oations and llie next ages.' A whole host of 
proverbs might be cited in justification of tbi« bequest ; 
and Lord Kitssell has felicitously described a proverb ait 
the wisdom of many and the wit of one. ' No mim i» 
a prophet io bis own country.' ' No man i.i a hero to 
his valet de cbambre.' ' Familiarity breeds con(«n]pt.' 
What are these but so many variations of the same 
familiar tune, so many modes of espressing the same 
universally recognised truth, that it is vain to hope for 
a just and fair appreciation from our contemporaii*;*. 
We may be imduly exalted as well as unduly lowered 
by them, for a brief period or for a set purpose ; but 
that they should hold the scales even, and pronounce im- 
partially on the merits or demerits of a living rival or 
asBoeiate, would seem to border on a moral impoBsibility, 
^U convenution with James Smith, Crabl)e- expressed 
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great astoDishment at his own popularity in Londoo, 
adding, ' In my own village they think nothing of me.' 

If people cannot bring themselves to contemplate u a 
real genius the quiet unobtruBive character whom tbej 
see moving amongst them like any other ordiaaiy 
mortal, how can they be eK|)eeted to recognise, aa s 
duly qualified candidate for the character, one who is 
mixed up in a succeBsion of literary or party intrigues 
and contests, who is alternately wounding their prr- 
jndices or flattering their self-love, whose feme or 
notoriety resembles the shuttlecock, which is only kept 
from falling by being struck from side to side in 

In England, of late years, political acrimony has been 
nearly banished from the higher regions of criticism ; 
but an infinity of disturbing forces have been unceas- 
ingly at work to prevent the fair estimate of a popolsi 
writer in France, and there never was a popular writer 
who had better reason than Alexander Dumas to protest 
against the contemporary judgment of his coimtiymen, 
to appeal, like Bacon, to foreign nations and the next 
ages. This could hardly have been his own opinion 
when he commenced the publication of" his autobiography, 
which was far from mitigating the spirit of detraction 
be had provoked ; but bis death may be accepted as as 
atonement for his manifold offences ; and the most 
cursory glance at his career will show that its tnt^- 
larities were indissoluhly connected with its brilliaDcy. 
It was an adventurous one, in every sense of the teiOL 
m its commencement to its close he threw reflection 
overboard and cast prudence to l^e winds. He id ow 
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of the most remarkable examples of fearless self-reliance, 
restless activity, aad sustained eiertion, we ever read or 
heard of. His resources of all sorts, mental and bodilj, 
proved ineihauBtihIe till six months before bis death, 
although he had been drawing upon them from early 
youth with reokleaa prodigality. Amongst his many 
tours deforce was the composition of a complete five- 
act drama withia eight days, and the editorship of a 
daily journal, Le Mouaquetaire, upon a distinct under- 
standing with his gubscribers, faithfully observed, that 
the contents should be supplied by his pen. It was 
towards the end of the second month of the satisfactory 
performance of this task that he received the following 
letter : 

' My deae Dumas, 

' You have been iofonneil Uiat T liave become one of 
your subscribers (nbonnft), and you ask my opinion of your 
journal. I have an opinion on human things : I have noue 
an miracles : you are Ruperhimian. My opinion of you I 
It is a note of exclamation ! People have tried to discover 
perpetual motion. You have done better : you have created 
perpetual astonislunent. Adieu! live! in other words, writs t J 
1 am there to read. 

' Lamaktikk. 

• Pttnt,SOtli DriVKihfT. 1863." 

He set up a theatre — Le Thiatre hUtoriqu« — for tj 
representation of his own plays, an he set up a jot 
for bis own contributions. He has not written quite as 
many plays as Lope de Vega, but he has written four 
times as many romances as tbe author of ' Waverley ; 
be has done quite enough in both walks to i 
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( the tbeorj that a successful dramatist miist oecessarili 
£&il as a novelist, and viae versa. PostpoDtng for « 
moment the questions of morality and originality^ it on 
no longer he denied in any quarter that Dnmas's in- 
flueoce, whether for good or evil, has been imtnense 
on both sides of the Channel. Indeed, we are by nu 
means sure that Lis romances have not been more read 

I by the higher class in this country than in his on. 

t Nor, in glancing over his multifarious claims to nnk 
amongst the leading spirits of his age, must we forget 
" 8 numerous ' Voyages ' and ' ImpresaionB de Voyages,' 
constituting altogether between twenty and thirty most 
amusing and instructive volumes of travels. But they 
re wholly unlike what are commonly callod Travel*. 
nd constitute an entirely new style of writing. He hat 
prodigious memory, filled to overflowing with the 
genuine romance of history : he lights instinctively upon 
every local tradition that is worth recording : he has > 
k eye for the picturesque and (above all) an ei- 

I quisite perception of the humorous. He is about tbt) 

I best possible storyteller in print, and he rarely dwelU 
too long on a. ludicrous incident, nor forces us to 

I company with his laughable characters till tiuiy. 






The wonder at his unprecedented fertility and 
tility had led at one time to a very general belief that 
most of bis publications were concocted by a set of 
'prentice hands or journeymen, whom he paid at »o 
much a sheet; and that the utmost he cootribufiM] tn 
their handiwork was a masterly touch here and Ibeie, 
and his name on the titlc-piige. One of these, 
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Macquet, boldly Inid claim to a lion's share in the com- 
position of the best, and was streuuouBly supported by 
critics of authority,' But Macquet was avowedly em- 
ployed by Dumas for twenty years to hunt up subjects, 
Bupply accessories, or do for him wliat eminent portrait 
painters are wont to leave to pupiLs, namely, the pre- 
paration of the canvas, the mixing of the colours, the 
rough outline of the figures, or the drapery. That 
Macquet was capable of nothing better or higher, was 
proved by his utter failure as a novelist, whenever, 
both before and after the alleged partnership, he set up 
for himself. 

A curious attempt was then made to show by cal- 
culation that the number of pages which I)uma§, 
according; to his own account, must have composed 
during his literary life, was more than the most prac- 
tised penman could have copied in the same space of 
time at the rate of sixty pages a day. But as bis Ut^ 
rary life lasted more than forty years, the requirNl 
quantity per day ia quadrupled or quintupled in tbi« 
estimate: and the production of twelve or fourteen 
widely-print«d pages, on the average, for a stries of 
years is by no means a physical impossibility. This 
rate of composition was often exceeded by Sir Waltcr 

' Fabriqat Js Bomaiu : Jlaitm Dnmat et Ormptfuie. Vax Bnf(fna 
dD MtmKmrt. r>ru, ISIS. Let SuptrvMriet Uatratr»$ lUtMIUt. 
ParJ. M. QnArwd. TroisiAme edition. Pwis, 1S6S. Artiolii ■ Dam«a ' 
(Alexmndra D»i7>. Tliia article, oont«iiiiiig ICS psgcn of csliian 
print in doabin oaluDtns. is m oolleclion of all (lie ciiticiuu* Miil 
atfack*. founded or untuunded, ever lerdled kgaintt Dusuu; and 
Mlthou^h inralnKble ■*■ fund of infonnation, it outIm little 
u on ftaihotitj b; ru»m of ite obvioiu exaggvntioo and laji 
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Soott, who wrote or di<?tated (he ' Bride of Laminer- 
moor ' wMle suffering from cramp in the stotaacfa to u 
exLent that often compelled him to break off and thnw 
himself on a sofa to writhe in agony. Lope de Vi^ ii 
known to have written five full-length dramas in HSita 
dajR, and his dramatic compositions, published or un- 
published, have been computed to exceed two tbonsand.' 
Edgeworth gtates, in his ' Memoirs,' as an ascertahuA 
fact on which heavy bets were laid and won, that a ™" 
could run faster with a carriage- wheel, which he pi*- 
pelled with the bare hand as a child trundles a hoop, 
than when he was entirely unencumbered, provide<i lie 
prescrihed distance were sufficient for the ijnpetus or 
adventitious motion thus acquired to tell. This sound! 
more paradoxical and open to doubt than a statement 
made in our hearing by Dumas, that, when he warmrd 
to his work, lie could supply original matter faster than 
it could be transcribed by the readiest penman. His 
mode of life was thus described in the ' Si^cle *: 

' Ha rises at six : before him ai* laid tLirty-five she^tt of 
' paper of the largest al/e ; he takes np his pen ami writes in 
a hand that M. ile Saint'Omer would envy, till eleven. At 
eleven he breakfasts, alwiiys in company : the author of 
" Monte Cbriato " is the moat hospitable of men of lettan ; 
during this meal, in which he plays a good knife ajid fork, 
his spirits and his wit never flag. At twelve he rrsamw 
the pen, not to qtut it again till six in the evening. The 
dinner finds him what he waa in tJie morning, as liTchr» 
light-hearted, as ready at repartee. If by chanoB he * " " 
filled the allotted number of sbeetfi, a momsataiy' 
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passes over hie £ice, lie steals tiwuy, and returns two or three 
hours later to onjoy the pleasures of the sinree. The year 
has three hundred and sixty-five days : we have described 
three hundred and sixty-five dfiys of the famous novelist and 
dramatist.' 

We have now before us (received from Dumas) the 
original manuscript of a cliapter of the ' M^moirea d'un 
Medecin,' obviously dashed off at a heat. The hand- 
writing 13 large, round, and free, bearing a superficial 
reeemblance to that of Scott. 

The charge of plagiarism is one easily brought, and 
not easily parried except by showing that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and that the most inven- 
tive minds have not disdained to borrow from their 
predecessors. Virgil borrowed from Homer : Racine, 
from Euripides : Comeille ( for his Cid), from a Spanish 
dramatist. 'Jeprend« mon bien oUje U trouve,' 
the unabashed avowal of Moli^re. Shakspeare di 
largely on chronicles, popular histories, and story-books 
for his characters and plots : his Greeks and Romans 
frequently speak the very words placed in their mouth 
by Plutarch : ' Julius Offisar ' was preceded by a l>utin 
play on the same subject, and (amongst other things) 
the famous Et tu, Bntte ? was taken from it. Voltaire 
sedulously ran down Shukspeare, to throw dust in the 
eyes of the French public and prevent them from dis- 
covering his obligations to the barbarian, as they desig- 
nated the author of ' Hamlet.' ' L'Krmite ' in ' Zadig 
is a mere paraphrase of Pamell's poem ; and the fol 
(Voltaire's) of ' I<e Lion et le Marseillais ' is borrowed 
from Mandeville. The fmtnework and all the solid 
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portions of Mirabeau's best speeches were DOtorioa)I| 
supplied by Dumont : little being left for tlie orator bu! 
to infuse tbe Promethean fire and vivify the mass. 

There is extant a note in the handwriting of TnOisf- 
rand's brother to the eiTcct that the only breviary tuei 
by the es-bishop was ' L'Improviaateur franfais,' i 
'voluminous collection of anecdotes and jests; tltefn- 
temal inference being that his conversational brilUsiu; 
was partly owing to this repository. PaK:al ci>piei 
whole pages from Montaigne without quoting hini. 
Sheridan confessedly acted on MoliSre's principle or 
no-principle : he was indebted to Farqubar for tlie 
' Trip to Scarborough : ' the most admired bit of 
dialogue between Joseph Surface and Lady Teasle u 
the recast of a fine reflection in ' Zadig ; ' ' and, oon- 
Bciously or unconsciously, Tom Jones and BU&l must 
have influenced the conception of Charles and Joeepti 
Surface. ' With regard To the charges about the ship- 
wreck,' wrote Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, * I thinit that 
I told you and Mr. Hobhouse years ago that there wa« 
not a single circumstance of it not taken from fact ; 
not, indeed, from any single shipwreck, but a]l from 
actual fact* of different shipwrecks.' So little was 
Tasso ashamed of occasional imitations of other pocU 
or incorporated details from hietory, that, in his com- 
mentary on his ' Rime ' he takes pains to point out lU 
coincidences of tbe kind. 

'AsUrb^esI femme ; elle lais^epailerses regards nreGd^MUnl 

I pliw d'impnidencB qn'elle ne He croit pas onoore coup&ble. IW- 

heuiensement rasaorte sur son innooencii, elle n^lii^ le* 

neceasursa. Js trembleral pour elle Mnt qu'ella 

re prochet. '— Za^. 
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Scott lays particular stress in his Preface on tbe 
fidelity with which be has followed the Qarratives and 
traditions on which his romances are almost uniformlf 
based : but be forgot to note that the scene in ' Kenil- 
worth' where Amy is kneeling before Leicester and 
asking him about his orders of knighthood, was copied 
&om the ' Egmont' of Ooethe. Balzac has appropriated 
for one of his novels an entire chapter of ' The Disowned.' 
Lamartine has been tracked to gleaning grounds, whii 
he hoped to visit incognito, by Sainte-Beuve. Di 
Ferriar bas unsparingly exposed tbe poaching propeni 
ties of Steme, who, besides making free with Rabel 
and Burton, has been indirectly tbe means of dragj 
more than one author from obscurity by stealtng fitHn. 
him. Lord Brougham left a translation of Volt&ini% 
' Memnon, ou La Sagesse humaine ' to be published 
an original composition of his own ; and his executors, 
entering fully into tbe spirit of the testator and carry- 
ing out his last wishes to tbe letter, have pubLished 
as he left it, without a hint, haply without a suspicicB|, 
of its quality. 

One of the fine images with which Canning w( 
up his peroration of the Indenmity Bill of 1818 
certainly anticipated by Madame de Stael.' The 
bryo of Macaulay's * New Zealander ' bas been discovered 
in Horace Walpole's curious traveller from Lima; and 
tbe Theodora of ' Lothair ' hears so strong a resemblance 

> 'If in Ihe bom of peril the Htatop o( Liberlf bM been *ei]«d 
(or a momcDl, let it be oonfeased ia jtutioe th&t tlie luuid* wbcM 
pKinfol dntjr it wu to ipread that veil, have a 
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to the Olympia of 'Half a MiUion of Money' as tc 
raise a compromising conviction of idcmtity. But them 
are trifles. On one of the most solemn and memonble 
occasioQ.s within living memory, in expressicg aa leader 
of the House of Commons the national feeling of grati- 
tude and admiration for the hero of a hundred ligktc, 
Mr. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) took boldly and bwlilj, 
without the change of a word, rather more than a thiid 
of hiB prepared oration from the translation (by G«oige 
Smjthe, Lord Strangford) of an article in La Bmu 
Fram^iae on the Memoirs of a French Marahol (St 
Cyr) by M. Thiers. 

We have been at Bome pains to illustrate ths Tsrieai 
shades and degrees of what is conimonly called 
plagiarism ; because Dmnas has been accused of all of 
them, from the gravest to the lightest, and needs all 
the support and sanction that can be derived Crom 
example and authority. If we are to put faith in hi* 
assailante, he has pushed to extravagance the appropria- 
tion doctrine of MoliSre : he has rivalled not only the 
broom-maker who stole the materials, but the one who 
stole his brooms ready made : he has taken entire pas- 
sages like Mi, Disraeli, complete stories like Voltaire 
and Lord Brougham: and as for plots, scenes, images, 
dialogues, if restitution to the original proprietors 
were enforced, he would be like the daw stripped of its 
borrowed plumes, or (to borrow a less hackneyed image 
from Lord Chatham) he would * stand before the worid, 
like our first parents, naked but not ashamed.' Bat 
somehow these charges, though pointedly urged, faarc 
utterly failed in their main object : there is no d( 
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I real geniuB, the genuine origiDalitj, of the man 
all ; and the decisive test is that what he taketi 

aiilat«s to what he creates, and helps to form an 

monious whole, instead of lying, ' like lumpB of marl 
, barren moor, encumbering what they cannot 
fertilise.' Nor is his one of those puny reputations that 
must be kept alive by nursing, that cannot bear expo- 
sure, that go down at once before a storm. On the 
contrary, it has almost invariably been confirmed and 
augmented by the most formidable attacks levelled at 
him, as a great flame is increased and spread by the 
wind which blows out a small one. 

The autobiography of such a man could not well 
fail to abound in curious information, lively anecdote, 
and suggestive reflection ; nor are these Memoirs want- 
ing in merits of a more sterling order. They contain 
Bome capital canons of criticism ; and, despite of the irre- 
pressible influences of national and personal vanity, 
they are marked by a pervading spirit of kindly feeling 
and good sense. If ill-disposed to spare the errors and 
weaknesses of political adversaries, he is almost always 
candid and generous towards literary rivals. His 
highest admiration is reserved for real genius and true 
greatness ; although the one may be fallen and the 
other out of fashion. It is never the reigniug dynasty, 
nor the actual dispensers of favour and fortune, that 
are the objects of his most enthusiastic praise, but the 
friends or patrons who sacrificed their prospects to their 
principles, and lingered in exile, or died poor. 

We wish we could add that he has kept himself 
Tfree from interested considerations in hia dboige 
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of topics and mnteriala ; for it is impoaaible not b 
fancy that many of these have been pressed into lb 
service with an exclusive eye to bookmaking. Fui 
example, a long chapter is filled with au abatnet ii 
Moore's ' Life of Byron ; ' and each volume conUiu 
episodical narratives of public events which bsrc do 
pecuhar bearing on his life. Still, we ebould ^l»Sj 
hail his reminiscences as a valuable contribution to thr 
literary and political history of the nineteeDth ceatarj 
if we could rely on their general accuracy. Bat »i 
were startled at the commencement by snndrv tUt^ 
ments which, assimiing them to be true, strikingly LDw- 
trate the tnaxim le m-ai ■n'est yw tnujoura le imMtn- 
{liable ; and we found more and more, aa we proceedid, 
of what would go far towards justifying the theory of 
the late Vioe-Chancellor Shadwell, who fonnally l|id 
down from the judgment-seat that writers of fictjoo W 
not good witnesses, because they necessarily contmct V 
incurable habit of trusting to their imaginatioti kt 
their facts. On this delicate point, however^ off 
readers may judge for themselves after reading Doau^ 
account of his birth, parentage, and education. 

It were to be wished that the same philosophical 
indifference touching the distinctions of birth vbicli 
was exhibited by Sydney Smith had been manifested 
by all autobiographers who could not boast of an 
admitted or clearly establish(>d claim to anotetnl 
honours ; for an apocryphal progenitor is veiy fitf 
indeed from conciliating respect or &vour for his tm- 
dwant descendant. After stating that he was bom od 
the 24th July, 1802, at Villers-Coterets, 'two hondnd 
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paces from the Rue de la iVbite, where Desmoutie 
died, two leagues from Ferte-Miloo, where Racine « 
bom, and seven leagues from Chateau-Thierry, whei 
La Fontaine first saw the light,' Dumas proceeds to ' 
state tbat his real hereditary name is not Dumas : 

' 1 am one of the men of our epoch whoae rigbt haa been 
contested to the greatest number of things. People have 
tven contested my right to my name of Davy de la Pailleterie, 
to which I attach no great importance, since I have never 
borne it, and because it will only be found at the end of 
my name of Dumas in tbe official acts which I have executed 
befon* notaries, or in the documents in which I have figured 
M principal or witness.' 

To prove his title to honourable designation, he 
prints an exact copy of the register of his birth, from 
which he undoubtedly appears to be the legitimate 
offspring of Thomas Alexandre Dumas- Davy de la Pail- 
leterie, General, itc, &c., shown by other references to 
be the son of the Marquis de la Pailleterie, a French 
nobleman of ancient family, who, adds bis grandson, 
' by I know not what Court quarrel, or what speculative 
project, was induced, about 1760, to sell hia property 
and domicile himself in St. Domingo.' It would seem 
that his expatriation did not last long, for in 1786 we 
Bnd him settled in Paris, where the following brief 
dialogue between him and his son, the father of the 
narrator, explains the alleged change of name. The 
son calls upon the Marquis and announces a sudden 
resolution. ' What is it ? ' inquires the Marquis. * To 
enlist.' 'As what?' 'As soldier.' 'Where?' *1b , 
the first regiment that comea to band.' ' As jou lilH^*.J 
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replied my grandfather ; ' but as I am the Harqais it 
la PaCleterie and Colonel CominisBary-GeitBnl d 
Artillery, I cannot permit my name to be dragged 
about in the lowest grades of the army.' * Then you 
object to my enlisting?' 'No; but you will enlist 
under a rtom tie gufirre.' ' Nothing can be more just ; 
I will enlist under the name of Dunoaa.* ' Be it so.' 
And the Marquis, who had never been the tendercst of 
fathera, turned his back on his son, leaving him iVw 
to do as he chose. ' My father therefore enlisted, u 
agreed, under the name of Alexandre Dumas.' The 
Marquis died thirteen days afterwards, but the new 
recruit never assumed his hereditary name and title— 
an omission which might fairly warrant a passing doubt 
of his right to them, were it not for a certificate, signed 
by four notables of St. Germain en Laye, to the efiect 
that he was by birth a genuine Davy de la PaiUeterie. 
This weighty question being disposed of, Dmnu 
proceeds to enlarge on the corporeal advantages of hii 
father, who, if he answered to the description, must 
have united the grace and beauty of Antinoua to Uie 
strength of Hercules : 

' He had tlie brown complexion, chestnut hair, soft eyes, 
and stnught nose which belong exclusively to the mixtntc of 
the Indian and Caucasian races. He hod white teeth, sym- 
pathetic lips, the neck well set upon ]x>wei'fiU shoulders, ami 
notwithstanding his height of five feet nine inches (Fretichy, 
the hand and foot of a woman. His foot in particular ww 
the despair of his mistreesea, whose slippen he i 
unable to wear. At the epoch of hi* marriage, Ai» 
exactly the site of my Tuother'g toaitt. His wild i 
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living in the colonies btul developed hia addreaa &nd his 
strength in an extraordinary manner. He waa a regular 
Americnu cavalier, a Gnacho. With gun or pistol, he did 
wonders of which St. Geot^es and Junot were jealous. Aa 
to his muscular fonie, it had became proverbial in the army. 
More than once, he amtued hitittd/ in the ridii*g tehoot, 
whiitl paegxng uwUr a beam, by taking thi» beam heticeen 
hi* arms, and lifting hit hoT$e off lite ground bettneen Au 
leijt. I have seen him (and I recollect the cireumstancv 
with all the excitement of childhood) carry two men upright 

on hia bent leg and hop with them acroae the room 

Dr. FeruB, who served under my iather, has frequently !«• 
lated to me that, on the evening of his arrival to join the 
Army of the Alps, be saw by the fire of a bivouac a soldier 
who, amongst other feats of strength, was amusing himself 
by inserting his finger in the barrel of a musket and raiaing 
it, not at arm's length, bnt at finger's length. A man 
wrapped in a cloak mixed with the spectators and looked on 
like the rest, till, smiling and throwing off bis cloak, he said, 
" Not bad that ; now bring me four rouaketo," They obeyed, 
for they had recognised the Geaeral-in-C'hief. He then in- 
serted his four fingers in the fonr barrels, and lifted tiie four 
muakela with the same ease with which the soldier had 
lifted onei. Ferns, when he told me this anecdote, was still 
Kt ft loM to comprehend how a man's mnacles could n 
snch* wMgbt' 



1 loB9 as the Doctor ; but fur 



We are as much at 
marvels are to come : 

* During one of the General's Italian campaigaa, the ■ 
diers were forbidden to leave the camp without their si 
arms under pain of forty-eight hoora' arrest Hy father n 
passing on horseback, when he met Pire Moulin, siaoe* 
mattre J'hitel at the Pahus-Boyal, who, at this period, wm 
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a tall and fine young man of tirenty-five. Unlaeldhr ttii 
tall and fine young man had no sword hy im side. On IM^ 
my father he set off on a run to gain a cross street ; bnt b* 
father, who had caught mght of the fugitive and guessed lb 
cftuse of his flight, put his horse to the gallop, overtook ^™ , 
and exclaiming, " So, rascal, you are resolved to get yonmir 
BSSBseinated ; " collared him, and lifling him from the gnrand, 
without pressing or slackening the pace of tiia horse, ay 
&ither carried the man thus in hia talons as a. hawk carriei ■ 
lark, till, finr<ing a corpt d« garde on his way, he thm 
UouHn towards them, exclaiming, " Forty-eight hours' ancri 
forUiat ."' 

The following incident may serve to convoy a notioD 
of the manner in which the G-eaeral's pergoQal prowfs 
was exhibited agninst the enemy in the tield : 

' It was at Mautdi that my father found the first opportu- 
nity of distinguiahing himself. Commanding as brigadier a 
look-out party oompoaed of four dragoons, he unexpectedly 
fell in with an enemy's patral composed of thirteen lyrolen 
chasseurs and a corporal. To see and, notwitJi g tarnHn g th* 
disparity of numbers, charge them, was the adair of wi in- 
stant. The Tyroleee, who did not expect this sudden attMik, 
retreated into a small meadow surrounded by a ditch wid« 
enough to stop cavalry. But, as I have already obeerved, 
my father was an excellent horseman ; and he waa on U) 
exuelleat horse called Joseph. He gathered up the reinB, 
gave Joseph his head, cleared the ditch like M. de Uoot- 
morency, and found himself in an instant in the midst of the 
thirteen ehasseiu-fl, who, stupilied by such barddiood, ptv- 
seated their arms and surrendered. The conqueror coUoeUd 
the thirteen riiles into a single bundle, placed them on bai 
saddle-bow, compelled the thirteen men to more up teUn 
four drBgoons. who I'emained on the other aide of 
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which they had beeu unuble to clear, and haviiij; r 
tJie <litch the Inst man, he brought hk prisonerE to heod- 
qoarleiii. Prisoners were rare at this time. The appenranoo 
of four men bringing in thii't«en produced k lively Benaalion 
in the camp.' 

This we can well believe, and we know of no parallel 
for the exploit except that of the Irishman, who, singli 
handed, took four Frenohmeu prisoners by surrounding 
them ; or that of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, to whom 
Bquadron of cavalry surrendered at discretion c 
coming suddenly upon them in a woody defile 
he was consulting hia personal safety by Sight. 

If an English writer were to begin in this £ashi< 
his countrymen would most assuredly set him down for 
a rival of Munchausen, and haply hold tbemi>elveB ex- 
cused from attaching any seriouii importance to his 
future revelations, real or pretended. But in the case 
of a vivacious Frenchman, ample allowance must be 
made for a national habit which we would rather ex- 
emplify by instances than characterise in plain lan- 
guage. 

If M. I^martine occasionally laid himaelf open to 
censure by indiscretion, he rendered invaluable services 
to tbe cause of peace and order by his courage and 
presence of mind at an extremely critical period in 
1648 ; and the praise of high-minded and unswerving 
integrity has been unanimously conceded to him. It 
impossible to suspect such a man of wilful or conscious 
departure from veracity, and we may therefore cite the 
—Waterloo chapter of his ' History of the Reetoratiou 
Bb one of the most remarkable examples on n^oord 
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^^B the predominance of imagination over judgment in i 
^^ FrenchmaD. M. Thiers's account of the battln rf 

Trafalgar is subatantially as much at variance njlk 
both fact and probability, though not quite so extitvk- 
gaot on the face of it, aa M. Lamartine's ' WaterioO-' 
The extraordinary fictions to which French miniBten 
and generals habitually re-sorted diu-ing the late war tt 
keep up the spirits of the people and the troope, mmt 
be fresh in the recollection of our readers. There wa» 
not a pin to choose between the expiring Empire, U» 
government of National Defence, or the govemmeat of 
the National Assembly, in this respect. No sooner hid 
M. Thiers got together the semblance of an army, tins 
he declared it to be the finest army ever possessed bj 
France ; and when, after several daya of desultory street 
lighting, he had worn out rather than conquered die 
armed rabble of the capital, he proclaimed that tfct 
whole world was lost in admiration at the splendonr flf 

■ his victory and the irresistible prowess of French tToo|M. 
If we recal attention to this national weakness, it 
is simply for the purpose of suggesting that we cannot 
throw aside Dumas as unworthy of further notice bt 
reason of hia tendency to Maceration, without laying 
down a rule which must prove fatal to the reputation 

I of the most distinguished of his countrymen. Fortu- 
nately, too, the value of his ' Memoirs ' consists princi- 
pally in anecdotes and revelations which may be easily 
verified by accessible evidence, or in Wews, reflections, 
and criticisms based upon patent and acknowledged 
facts. With regard to the alleged events of hia 
hood, we are inclined to assume his general 
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because we are utterly at a loss to see what motive he 
could have in inventing or colouring rtories, most of 
which are by no means fi&ttering to his self-love. He 
frankly tells us that he waa bred up in poverty in a 
petty provincial town by a doting mother, whose fond- 
ness, we must do him the justice to add, he uniformly 
repays by the most affectionate and unremitting solici- 
tude for ber feelings and comforts. Indeed, the en- 
dearing and ennobling sentiment of filial love breathes 
throughout the whole of his family details as freshly 
and naturally as in Moore's Diary, thereby affording 
another striking proof that real goodness of heart may 
co-exist with a more than ordinary d^ree of vanity and 
self-consciousness, even when pampered by flattery and 
inflated by success. 

Dumas's master- passion from boyhood was the chase, 
or, more correctly speaking, la ckaase, which means 
something widely different from the corresponding word 
in English. One of the first official notices that used 
to meet the eye on the wooden pier or landing-place at 
Calais was, * II est difendu de chaeaer hut tea ponte,' a 
puzzling intimation to sportsmen who are not aware 
that almost everything that runs or flies is the legiti- 
mate object of la ckaase in France. All is game that 
comes to the Gallic sporUuuan's bag. He does not 
despise a tomtit or yellowhammer : he regards a thrush 
as a prize, and he ruthlessly exults over the broken wing 
of a cock-robin or rouge-gorge. The Calais notice was 
especially addressed to sportsmen in pursuit of mud- 
larks. One of the moat ami "tin g stories composed or 
stolen (the Eact is disputed) by Dumas, is ' Ia CbasK. 
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au Cbastre,' In which he depicts the trials and p*** 
into which a worthy profeseor of music is burned bj 
the reckless pnrEuit of a fieldfare. He best can ptuA 
it who has felt it moet, aod Dumas is confemedlT Urn 
chronicler of hie own sensatioiis in this book. AJUiougii 
he rose in time to the dignity of a regular poacher, ml 
made unlawful prize of any stray hare or partridge tint 
came within range, he dwells with unrestrained raptnn 
upon the delights of the day when a friendly neighbooi 
gave him leave to shoot larks upon a strictly preseiva) 
common. We also learn from his lively sketch of hit 
first visit to Paris, that he undertook it in well-founded 
reliance on his skill as a sportsman for supplying the 
ways and means of the expedition. It was in 1822, 
when he was in Ms twentieth year, that this expediti«a 
was thus conceived and arranged in the course of a walk 
with a friend, a notary's clerk like himself. 

' " Ah," I exclaimed, " an idea ! " " What is it I " — ■* Lrt 
ns go and spend three days at Paris." "And your officel" 
— " M. Lefevre (his master) himself starts for Paris to-mor 
row. He commonly stays away two or three days ; in two 
or three days we shall be back." FaiUot felt in his pockeU; 
and polled out twenty-eight francs. " Behold," said he, "all 
I possess ! And you 1 " — " I have seven francs." " Twe»tj- 
eight and seven make thirty-five. How do you suppose we 
are to reach Paris with that! There is thirty frazm far 
ooacb-bire to begin." — ■' Stop a minute, I have a way." 
■Whatl" — "You have a hoisel" "Yes." — "We puk 
our clothes in a portmanteau, we tftke our afaoolin^jaoket* 
and our guns, and we shoot as we go ; we eat our g^iae m 
the journey, and we spend nothing." ■' How b t^t to bt 
managed 1 " — " Nothing eaaier : between this and 
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martin, for exnmple, we shall kill a hare, two p^ 

and a quail." " I hope we shall lull more than 

" And so do I, but I tAke the lowest estimate. V 

at Dammartin ; we dress and oat our bore ; we pay our wine, 

our bread, and our ealt with the two partridges, and we give 

the quail to the waiter. We have nothing then to provide 

for but your hoise, which may be well done for tliree francs 

'"But we have only one gnni" — "It is all we want; 
one of ua will shoot, the other will follow on horseback. 
In this manner, it being sixteen leagues to Paris, we shall 
have only eight leagues each." " And the gamekeepers 1 " 
— " Ah, a 'preciona obstacle I The one of us who is on 
horseback deaeriee them at a distance ; he gives due warning 
to the one who is shooting. The horseman dismounts, the 
sportenian mounts and gallops off the beat. As for the die- 
mounted horseman, the keeper overtakes him, ajid finds him 
strolling along with his hands in his pockets. ' What are 
you doing h«re ! '— ' I ! you see what I am doing.' ' Never 
mind, let us hear.' — ' I am taking a walk.' ' Just now you 
were on horseback.' — ' Well, is it coutmry to law to take a 
walk after a ride t ' ' No, but you were not ali 
may be.' ' Your companion was shooting.' — ' You don't. 
so.' ' He is down there on horseback with his gun.' — ' If i 
run after bim &nd try to catch him.' ' But I can't run after 
him and catch him, since he is on horseback and I am on 
foot.*-^* In this cA£e, my friend, your better course would be 
to go to the first village and drink our health.' WherenpoD 
we— you or I— give him a franc, which is set down to our 
account oC profit and loss; the keeper makes his bow, and we 
continue our journey." " Well, well," exclaimed Paillot, 
*' lliat is not badly imagined. I had heard that you had 
tried yoor hand at play-writing." " It is precisely bo urn 
Leaven on the subject of my attempts in this line that I^ 
Kriib to go to PoriE." " Well, once at Paris — 
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The scheme was forthwith put in practice. Tiny 
started the same evening for Paris, where they arrired 
the night following, with four hares, twelve partrid^ 
and two quails, for which the landlord of an bot«l is 
the Rue des Vieiix Augustine agrees to lodge and board 
them for two days and present them with a pki4 and s 
bottle of wine at parting. Dumas's grand abject wu 
to f>ee Talma, and his first visit is to a literary frieod, 
who introduces Lim to the great actor at his toilette: 

* Talma was very shortaigbted. 1 do not know whetiMi 
he saw me or not. He was waahing his cheet. His beuA 
was nearly all shaved, which particularly stmck me^ inn- 
much OS I had heard a dozen times that in ffamlet at ifaf 
appearance of the father's ghost, Talma's hair was seen to 
stand on end. It must be owned that the aspect of TaJiu 
under these circumstances was far from poetical. Hoverw, 
when be stood upright, when, with the upper part of lbs 
body uncovered and the lower part enveloped in a kind tl 
large mantle of white clolfa, he took one of the ends of tUl 
mantle and drew it on his shoulder, so ss to hajf-veil Aa 
breast ; there was something imperial in the movement itist 
made me tremble. Leiiven explained the object of our call. 
Tahna took up a kind of ancient s^lus, at the end of which 
was a pen, and signed us an entrance ticket for two.' 

What follows is characteristic. VirffiUuTn tantum 
vidi ; and our autobiographer cannot trust his readen 
to complete the natural train of association, but must 
fain suggest that the first meeting between the great 
actor and the great dramatist is not to be passed over 
1 everyday c 



' He held out hie hand to n 
my dramatic notions. Talma w, 



I. I longed to kias it. 
I a god for 
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god, it is true — iinkuowD as Jupiter was to S^meli — but a 
god who appeared to me in the moming, and was to reveal 
himself to me at eve. Our hands touched. Oh, Tatma, if 
yoa then had had twenty years lees, or I twenty years more ! 
AH the honour was for me. Talma. I knew the past ; you 
oould not divine the future. If you had been told, Talma, 
that the hand you had just clasped would write tixtj or 
eighty dramas, in each of which you, who were looking out ' 
for parts all your life, would have found a part that yon 
would have converted into a marvel, you would hardly have 
parted so easily with the poor young man who coloured np 
to the eyee at seeing you, and was proud of having touched J 
your hand. But how could you have seen this in me, Talnw, m 
since I did not see it in myself 1 ' ' 

An odd ebullition of the same sort once exposed 
him to a clever rebuke, attributed to Madame D^jazet. 
Arriviog together on a theatrical expedition at Rouen, 
they were requested by the police to state their respec- 
tive profeBsions. ' Mul,' said Dumas, ' si je n'itais paa 
liana la vUU ou/ut nf- le granil CoraeiUt, je m« nom^- 
meraia oAitetir dramatiqite^ ' El mot," said D^jazet, 
* ei je n'itais paa daria la villf oil fut br&lfe Jeanne 
iArc, je iM nommerain pucetle,' His son, the author 
of *■ La Dame aux Camelias,' in reference to his com- 
plexion and his vanity, said of him : ' My &ther is 
capable of getting op behind his own carriage to make 
people believe tliat he has a man of colour for footman.' 
Dumas begins one of his chapters thus :— ' I know not 
who — perhaps myself — has said that the Revolution of 
1 830 was the last shot of Waterloo. It is a great truth.' 
Yet the graceful and truthfij apology which Lord 
Lfiiusell has made for Moore's vanity may be made with 
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equftl justice for that of Dumas. It is a bank, jojont. 
and cordial vanity, without the slightest tincture of 
envy ; and, far fi'om seeking to depreciate his diitin- 
guifihed contemporaries, his proudest boast ia that b« 
has fairly earned a right to be named along with 
them: 

' AcroHS the friendships, the hatea, the earie« — in liie 
midst of an existence harassed in its detAila, but alvkji 
calm and serene in its progression — I have reached the pbcf 
that God had marked out for me ; I have reached it witliciil 
intrigue, without coterie, and never elevating myself bat bj 
mounting on my own works. Arrived where I am, Duofl;, 
at the summit which every man finda at the half-way poiQt 
of life, I ask for nothing, wish for nothing. 1 envy nobody. 
I have many friendshijie. I have not a single etunity. If, 
at my starting-point, God had said to me, " youn^ nun, 
what do you desin t " I should not bare dai^ to ask ban 
his omnipotent grentne«s that wldch he has been grsciootlj 
pleased to grant me in his paternal goodness. I shall atT 
then of theae men whom I have named, bo aooa as 1 mert 
them on my road, all that there may be to aay of them ; if I 
hide anything, it will be the ilL Why should I be unjon 
towards them t There is not amongKt them a glory or t 
fortune for which I have ever wished to change my t«]mta- 
tion or my purse. 

' Yesterday I read upon one of the stones of a hoiue I bwi 
had built for myself, and which, whilst waiting for me — me 
>r another — hits hitherto lodged only sparrows and ewaUowf 
—these words, written by an unknown hand : " Jhtauitf 
u n'lu pa« »u jouir, el povrtanl tu rryretlemg." — J. i. 
I wrote under, " A'utM / ai lu ei un /lomtne. Mentent*} m 

» une/emme." A. D. — But I took good care not to 
the inscription.' 
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It ie difficult to avoid aympathising with 
genius who poiiTB forth bis soul in this fasliion, and the 
^otism may be pardoned for the sake of the fmnkness 
and generosity of the burst. Neither, looking at the 
peculiar character of the writer, do we deem it clear 
that he formed an erroneous theory of what ifi called 
success in life, or that he had much reason to envy tl 
majority of those who, according to their own 
popular estimate, may have made a better use of tl 
opportunities. Every reflecting person must be 
best judge of what is necessary to his (or her) happini 
and Dumas needed constant agitation and escitemeiit 
as well OS notoriety. A fixed station, a defined 
nay, even an established fortune, would have becoi 
irksome, fretting, and galling incumbrances when 
flush of novelty had passed away. He would have felt 
like Alanon Lescaut, when she declared the conventional 
restr^nls of constancy and propriety in^^ifferable ; when 



o painful an endeavour, 



or like the opium-eater when he was put upon the short 
allowance of fifty or sixty drops of laudanum per day. 

It was the remark of an astute man of the world 
(an Italian), that if he could choose and portion out a 
new life, he would be a handsome woman till thirty, a 
victorious general from thirty to fifty, and a cardinal 
(i.e. a cardinal of the olden time) in his old age. 
Frenchman of the Restoration and the July Monarchy 
might have hesitated between being a victorious geni 

Bv^ji author In renown. ' Bear in mind,' wrote Ji 
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Janin, in 1839, ' that it is now the poets, the 
the dramatists, the joumalista in renown, that 
titles, the coat-armour, the coronets. It is they that 
people press forward to gaze npoij when they ent«r a 
room ; it is they whose name the very lacquey pnv- 
nounces with pride when he annouDces them. Let & 
Cr4qui and M. de Chateaubriand enter at the same 
time, and you will see on which side all heads and all 
hearts will incline first. Announce M. le Due de 
Montmorency and M. de Balzac, and everybody will 
look first at M. de Balzac' Under sinoilar circara- 
stanoee all eyes would have been turned towawle Alex- 
ander Dumas ; and when we reflect that what the 
majority of the world are striving for is to be diEititi- 
guished amongst their fellows — quod mcmstr^r digito 
prcEter&wntiwni — there is little room for surprise that 
he should have found ample compensation for all hie 
labours and all his trials in his feme. 

We left him exulting in the hope of seeing Talma 
act, and for once the reality did not fell short of the 
expectation. The play was ' Sylla,' one great attraction 
of which consisted in the analogy in the hero's fortunes, 
.as depicted by the author of the piece^ to those of 
Kapoieon I. After the performance, Dumas was taken 
to see Talma in his dressing-room, which he found 
crowded with notabilities : 



' Talma caught sight of mo near the door, 
said, " come forward." I advance*! two 
" Well, Mr. Poet," he continued, " aj'e you eal 
" Better than that, I am lost in wonder." " Wall, 
come and see me again, and ask me fi 
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■' Alas, I leave Paris to-morrow, or the Jay after at latest." 
" Tlint'd unlucky, you would have seen me in Reguiiui. Ypo 
know tliat I have maile ibem fix Rnjitbui for the day after 
to-morrow, Lucien (Arnault, the author) 1 " — " Yee, I thank 
you," said Lucien. " What, you cannot stay till the day 
after to-morrow 1"— "Impossible, I must return to the 
country." " What is your employment in the country 1 " — 
" I dare not tell you. I am clerk to a notary." " Boh," 
said Talnm, " }^u mu.st not ileflpair on that nccount. Cor' 
neille was derk to a procureui'. Gentlemen, I present a 
future Comeille .' " I coloured to the eyes. " Touch my fore- 
head," 1 said, " it will brin^ me luck." Talma pliiced bis hand 
upon my head. " Come then," tutid he, " so be it. Alexandre 
Dumas, I baptize thee poet in the name of Shukapeare, !| 

Comeille, and Schiller! Return to the country; reeume 
your place in your office, and if thou hast verily the vocation, 
the an^l of poetry will take care to find thee wherever thou ,! 

art, to carry thee oiF by the hair of the head like the propbrt I 

Huliakkuk, ojui to carry thee where thou hurt work to do." j 

I seized hia hand, which I tried to carry to my lipa. " AUont, 4 

aliom," he exclaimed, " this lad has enthusiasm ; we sh^^H^H 
moke something of him," and be shook me cordially by f^^^H 
band.' ^^H 

^So ended this memorable interview, and Dumas re- ^ 

IS to Ills proWnce anil his desk in a very bad mond | 

copying deeds or serving processes. His masti^r || 

probably saw that the embryo poet was likely to make |j 

a bad elerk; for Dumas immeiiiately rf^ceived warning 
that bis future services would not be needed, and he 
forthwith set about the requisite preparations for the 
definitive transfer of hia household gods to the capital. 

£want of money was the grand difficulty. He owed 
fmnca to his tailor, and all bis available assets oon- 
;: 
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Elated of a dog named PjraniUB, famous for vonc^. 
Thifl 18 not the precise quality which commends orsddl 
Vftlue to an animal of the canine species, yet it proved 
the salvation of Dumas. His dog had left him to foDov 
a butcher loaded with half a sheep, and he waa in the 
very act of vainly endeavouring to parry the demao/i' 
of the tailcr, when ho waa informed that an Englistinun 
requested the honour of his company at a Deighbouring 
inn. On repairing thither, he finds a man, ' from fortj 
to forty-five years of age, of a reddish feir pomplexion, 
with hair like a hrush, and whiskers shaped like a collar, 
dresBwi in a blue coat, with metal buttons, a Hhamaii 
waistcoat, and gray kerseymere breeches, with gaitcsrs to 
match, such as are worn by grooms. He was seated 
before a table on which be had juHt been diniog, auI 
which exhibited the remains of a dinner for six. He 
might weigh from three hundred to three hundred sad 
sixty pounds.' Seated near him, witi a depressed look, 
was Pyramus ; and around Pyramus lay ten or a domi 
plates, cleaned with that neatness which cbaracttfriwd 
him in respect to dirty plates. On one, however, by 
some unfinished morsels. It was evidently these 
caused the depression of Pyramus. * Ventz 
moo, MonsieitT^ eaid the Englisbman ; ' Le Doff ■ 
il plait a moa' From a dialogue thus commenctxl 
carried on in the same dialect by the stranger, we leani 
that the dog's power of eating hail won hiti heart. *•/« 
avm6, moa,' he exclaims, ' lee animais et Us gt^tu tjai 
mangi beaucoup ; c'eet qu'il otU un bim eatonute^ ti 
le bon estomac ilfainS le bon humour.' 

Our sagacious compatriot, it will be observ-ed, i 
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ommendft t^^^^ 
ood stomach. ' 




sliglitly from Lord Byron, who envies and commendft 
gitl«d mortalH who have a had heart and a good stomach, 
who feel little and digest well. But so much the bett<-j 
for Diimas, who, after a hard internal struggle with his 
conscience which is hushed fay an opportune reminisi 
of the dun, agrees to part with his four-footed friend 
the moderate sum of five napoleoQs, otd; a third of 
price which the &t Engliabman was anxious to fa 
upon him. 

This anecdote is an apt illustration of the 
in which Dumas and other popular French authors 
severingly fostur the prejudiced uf their couutryi 
The fat and fair EuglishinaD, with his broken Vteni 
and ridiculous ecceutricity, still keeps his place in their 
light literature and on their stage; although nearly 
half a century has elapsed since we, on this side of the 
Channt'l, ceased to believe in brown and lean marnnises 
living on frog^ and soupe maigi-e, taking enormouH 
({iuintiti<.-s of smiET, wearing collars or shirt fronts for 
want of shirts, and gaining a scanty livelihood as fiddlers 
or dancing-masters. A still longer period has elapocd 
since we tolerated, even in a Fielding or a Smollett, the 
coarseness of expression which has little, if tit all, lessened 
the popularity or impeded the circulution of I'aul de 
Kock, although the more fikstidious portion of the 
Parisian public may disdainfully set down his works 
—-.is * la lecture dee griaettea^ These very memoirs are 
^kpeasionally det-iced by expressions and allusions for 
Hnlch it would lie difficult to find a parallel in any 
^Sc9p«ctahle English publication of later date than the 
editions of Pope containing the Poisoniog and the 
CifcuxDciiiioii of Kdmund Curll. 
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Relieved from difficulty by his dog, like WhJI 
by his cat, our hero is preparing to start for 
five napoleons having been reduced one-half by a paj-- 
inent on account to the tailor, he hits upon an ingenious 
eipedient for defraying the expenses of his jooniqr. 
He plays billiards with the bookkeeper of the diligonw 
for a petit verve tVahsinthe a game, and leaves off the 
winner of 600 glasses, which, at three sous each, mak* 
a total gain of ninety francs, enough to pay for twelTC 
places to Paris. He satisfies himself with one, arrived 
I the scene of his future glory with his fifty irxaa 
untouched, and proceeds to look round for a protector 
amongst the old friends of his father on the strength of 
his name. He is coldly received by Marahal Jourdab, 
and narrates as follows the result of his vifit to Marshal 
(then General) Sebastian! : 

' The Oenpriil was in hia cabinet ; at the four comers of 
this cabinet were four seuretoriea, as at the four caraets of 
our almiuiack are the four points of the compass or the fonr 
■winds. These four secretaides were writing to fiia dictAtioai. 
EI3 three Isgb than Ca»ar, but two more than Ntumleoa. 
Each of these secretariea had on his desk — besides his pen, 
his paper, and his penknife — a gold snuif-hox which be pre- 
sented open to the General, each time tiiat the lntt«r stopped 
before him. The Generul delicately introduced the forefingv 
and thumb of a hand that his half-cousin Nnpoleoo would 
have envied for its whiteness, voluptnouslj' inhaW the scent, 
and then resumed his walk. My visit was short. WhaUvw 
my consideration for the General, I felt little 
become a snuff-box bearer.' 

He is coolly bowed out by another inilil 

his father, and calls, as a last resou 
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Foy, to vrhom lie has fortunately the additional recom- 
mendatioa of being the friend and proteg^ of one of 
the General's aioet influential constituents. His re- 
ception was favourable, and the following colloquy takes 
place: 

' " I must first know what you are good for," — " Oh, not 
much." "Of course you know a little mathenuitice I " — 
" No, General." " Yon have at least some notions of algebra, 
of geomelry, of physics 1" He paused between each word, 
mill at eucli wonl I felt myself colouring more and more. 
It was the first time that I was placed face to face with my 
ignorance, — " No, General," I repUed, stammering, " 1 know 
none of these," '" Yoii have gone through your law courae, 
at all events 1"^" No, CienanU," "You know Latin and 
Greek 1 " — " Latin, a little ; Greek, not a word." " Do you 
speak any living language I " — " Italian." " Do you under- 
stand accounts!"' — "Not at all." I was in torture, ani) lu> 
suSen>d visibly on my account, , , . . " And yet," he 
resumed, " I ani unwilling to abandon you." — " No, General, 
for vou would not abandon me only. I am a dunce, an idler, 
it is true ; but my mother, who reckons upon me, whom I 
have promised to find a place, — my motlier ought not to Ik- 
punishml for my ignorance and my idlenetis." "Give me 
your address," said the General, " I will consider what can 
be raaJo of you. There, at this deek." He oflered me the 
pen with which he had been writing. I took it, I looked at 
it, wet BS it still was ; then, shaking my head, I returned it 
to him. — " No. General," I said, " I will not write with your 
pen ; it woidd be a profajmtion." He smiled. " What » 
child you are," he continued. " Here then is a new one." 
I began to write, with the General looking on. Hardly had 
X written my name than he dapped hia hands. " We are 
^^pved," he exclaimed, ''you write a good hand." My bead 
^^■ppped upon my brenst — I had no longer strength to bear 
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I tip against mj ahami?. A good handwridng : Uils ma tlw 
I flum toW of my qualificntioos. This brevet of inrafftciyi 
oil f it wnfi mine b^ond dispute.' 

This brevet of incapacity, however, has been possested 
by a large majority of the moat illustrious men of all 
agee, and it is only within the century that persum oi 
superior education have deemed themselves licensed to 
indulge in an inconvenient and selfish degree of oeg- 
ligeuce in this respect. It will appear from any good 
collection of autographs that, if our ancestors woe 
deficient in orthography, they were proficients in rah- 
graphy, and that they became comparatively carelusc as 
to their penmanship about the time when they h^o 
to pay strict attention to their spelling. In particular, 
they invariably made a point of signing their names 
clearly and distinctly, in marked contrast to the modent 
foshion, which often renders it impossible to do more 
than guess at the identity of a correspondent. In the 
round-robin addressed to Dr. Johnson on the subject of 
Goldsmiths epitaph (a facsimile of which is given by 
Boswell), the names of the most distinguished mal- 
contents — Gibbon, Burke, Sheridan, Colman, Joseph 
Warton, Reynolds, &c. — although affixed at the dinner^ 
table, bear no marks of haste or slovenliness {_ 
amongst the French authors of the eighteenth 
the two most remarkable for the excellence 
handwriting were Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The press of public business may be alleged 
excuse for statesmen; whilst the hurry and fit 
composition may account for the bad writing 
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and aiitliors of the imaginative class. When Napoli 
firet attained power, his signature was of the orthodox 
length and character ; it gradually shrank to the three 
first letters (Nap.) ; and later in his career it consistwi 
of a dash or scrawl intended for an N. Byron latterly 
wrote a sad scrawl. Yet against these great names may 
be placed Washington, Wellington, Pitt, Fox, Canning, 
Peel, Moore, Rogers, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
& host of famous contemporaries, whose example, we 
hope, will save hoth ' young France ' and ' young Ei 
land ' from the mischievous error of ever again regjtrdii 
an eminently useful and becoming accomplishment 
* brevet of incapacity.' 

On the strength of his handwriting, Dumas is 
ceived into the eatablishraent of the Ihike of Orl 
(afterwards King of the French) as a clerk at sixty 
pounds a year, and is singularly fortunate in tinding 
amongst his companions of the desks one duly qualified 
to give him some excellent advice as to his lit«rary 
projects. As an indispensable preparation for the his- 
torical romance, he is told to read JoinviUe, Froiaaartf 
Monstrelet, Chatelain, Juvenal des Ursins, Montli 
Saulex-Tavannes, TEstoile, De Betz, Saint-Sinu 
^J^illars, Madame de la Fayett«, Iliobelieu ; and 
^HkBB be^ to have a couiae of poetic reading marl 
^B(fc for him. 

' " In the first place, what have you read t " — " 
PiMTiy, Bertin, Demouslier, Legouv^, Colardean." 
Forget the whola of tliem. K<»d, in antiijiuty, auiuugst ll 

E, Tirgil ; in the middle age, Duit«. It ui livi 
that I am now prescribing for you." " And amoi 
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the moderns 1 " — " Bonsard, Mathurin, R^ni«r, 
Goethe, UbJand, Byron, Lanuirtme, Victor HngOi 
iibove all, a little volume about to appear entitled * Andii 

Ch^nier,' " ' 



Dumas's first publication was a volume csontainisg 
three novels, entitled ' Nouvellea Contemporaines," He 
sold four copies, neither more nor less, and having 
contributed 300 francs (borrowed money) towards ihe 
printing, began to turn over in his mind the euggeetioH 
of an intelligent publisher: 'Make yourself a uameud 
I will print for you ' : 

'There (he continues) was the entire question. Uab 
youi'self a nnme. This ia the condition imposed on vnrj 
man who ever made himself one. This is the condition 
which at the moment when it was imposed on him, be hw 
asked himself despairingly how he was to fulfil. And jet be 
has fulfilled it. I am no believer in unknown talent, in 
undiscovet«d genius. There were reasons for the suicide of 
EscouBse and Lebraa. It ia a hard thing to say — but neithnr 
one nor the other of these two poor madmen, if he hud 
lived, would have had at the end of twen^ years of work 
the reputation which the epitaph of B^ranger conferred 
upon them.' I therefoi-e seriously set about making tnysetf 
a name, to sell my books and not print them again at half 
profits.' 

I EscouMe and Lebraa were two yoimg men who, on tha 
of a small piece at u minar thcatrs, shat themsrlTea np in fl _ 
with a pan of cliarcoal and auflocated Ihemselvea. Bccoumv left to 
proiie and verse pathetic appeals to Lho press to do justtoe t 
nieiiKiry, and especially tu state that ' Gsoousse killed li ' 
nause he telt his place was not hero, bei 
not sufflcleatlj aoimatc his soul, if /it lu 
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It was )is dramatist that he waa resolved to make 
the desideratwl name ; and the time waa singularly 
opportune, for the innovating and vivifying infliiences 
which had transformed and elevated the literature of 
the Restoration were on the point of extending to the 
stage — that stage which had survived the monarchy, 
survived the republic, survived the first empire, and 
might have survived the second but for the united 
and co-operating energies of two master spirits, of 
whom Diunas took the lead. ' Well, M. de FontaDes, j 
have you found me a poet?" was the habitual demand I 
of the would-be Augustus every time he met bis im- " 
provided Mscenas. The answer waa uniformly in the 
negative : poetry could not be made to order ; poets 
would not be forthcoming, like armed legions, at the 
stamp of the iron heel of a despoL Yet they began to 
crop up abundantly as soon as they were allowed to 
breathe freely: 

' Their nHiues gave present promise of the immense rever- 
beration they were to produce in the future, Ivunartine. 
Hugo, De Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Mfiry, Scribe, Borbier, Alfred 
de Uuaset, BjJmc — these feil with their wip or nttlier with 
tlieir blood that large and unique spring of poetry at which 
the whole nineteenth century, Fniiice, Europe, ihr uuivnrae, 
were to drink. But the movement ws.8 not only in thiM 
Pleiad : an entire soldiery was engaged, oo-operating in a 
funeral work by particular attacks : it waa who should bat- 
tier the old poetry in lircnch. Dittmer and Card piihliahed 
the " Soir^«8 de Neuilly "; Vitot, the " Barricades " and the 
■' Rtats lie Blois "; M^rimee, the " Th^tra de Ulua liaznl." 
And observe well tliat all this was beside the thaatte, beadd 
tbo acting drama, beside the real strnggK The real V 
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it was myself and Hugo— I am speaking cbroDolo^adlf— 
who were about to engage in it.' 

This claim is i-ecogmsed and confirmed by Sir Hmuj 
Bulwer ( Lord Balling), writing in the height of the coo- 
teat between the Ciasfici^^ and Romanticista, intdnwt*]]' 
acquainted with both schools and fully imbued with tin: 

spirit of the period : 

' This (the ago of Lonis Qnatorze) was a great period gf 
the humau mind, and, from this period to our own, trtgi^ 
bos taken but one giant stride. The geniits whit-'b govenwl 
the theatre stood unappaLled, when the genius thai hu) 
founded the throne lay prostrat*. The reign of Robespior^ 
did not disturb the rule of Bacine. The republican ijbisua, 
erect and firm l)efore the tyranny of Bonaparte, bowed brfore 
the tymnny of the Academy. The tranalations of Ducn 
were a homage to the geoius of Shakspeare but no change in 
the dmmatic art. In M. Dela^-igne you aee the old edwol 
modermsed, but it ia the old achool. I paas by M. de Vigny, 
who bus written "La Marichale d'Ancre": I p«aa 
Soulier, who has written " Clotilde": I paas by the 
to arrive at the chiefs of the new diaua, M. Victor^ 
and M. Alexandre Dumas.' ' 



dB Vtgny, 
iwfl by M. 



It was a clear gain to the dramatist to be emanci- 
pated from the rigid observance of the tinttiea, to 
be free to choose subjecte from modern history or 
the ordinary walks of life, to drape them appropriately 
and make them talk naturally, instead of being tied 
down to Greek and Roman models, or latiier what 
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passed for Greek and Roman amongst Ihe 
the Grand Monarque. But a revolution in literature 
and art is as difficult to moderate aa a revolution in 
government: it is idle to pLiy Canute, and say 'thus 
&r shalt thou go, and no farther' to the advancing 
waves of thought : we must take the evil with the good ; 
and it was Victor Hugo himaelf who drew a parallel 
between the excesses of the Reign of Terror and what 
he called the nightmares of the new school, as the 
necessities or inevitable results of progress. The 
travagance to which they pushed their doctrine 
be collected from the fact that, on the night of th« 
crowning triumph after the first representation of 
' Henri Trois,' a party of them formed a ring by joining 
hands in the /oyer of the Theatre-FraD5ais, and danced 
round the bust of Kacine, shouting in chorus, 'f'li/once, 
Racme! En/onc£, Racine !' Dumas, to do him justice, 
never lost his reverence for the best classic models, and 
in the first of his accepted dramas, ' Christine,' he was 
obviously still trammelled by their nJes. The repre- 
sentation of this play was indefinitely postponed through 
a (heatrical intrigue, which is amusingly detailed in the 
Memoirs : 

' Wbat happened to me during this ]ieriod of suBpenBe t 
One nf thofie accidents wliicli only happen to the prodostineil 
g»ve me the subject of Henri Trois as anutlier luul givun me 
the sabject of Christine. The only cupboard in my bureau 
WM common to Ferisse {his fellow-clerk) and me. In it I 
kept my p<^per : he, his bottles. One day, whether by inad- 
v«rtMiGO or to establish the superiority of hia rights, be took 
away tbe key of this cupboard. Having three or four docii- 
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ments to transcribe, and being out of pnper, I re|)Mre<J tu 
" e accountant's oiiioe to get some. A volauie of Aniuetil 
lay open upon a Jesk : I cast my eyee mechanicaUy on tkr 

page anil read what followB.' 

What he read was a scene between the Due de Gnise 

I and the Duchesse, in which the Due compels her lo 

choose between the dagger and the bowl. This loi 

DuiDiis to study the domeatie history of the pair and the 

manners of the period. The result was the play &iDi- 

liar to English readers as 'Catherine of Clev»«f' It 

► succeeded, and deserved to succeed: the historical por- 

P traitfl were true and lifelike ; the tone and manners in 

perfect keeping with the times ; and the leading scenes 

admirably adapted for effect. The part of the Duchess 

was played by Mademoiselle Mars, who was the tyrant 

of the green-room as well as the queen of the stage ; 

' After the reading, I was summoned to the dirfvtor's 

cabinet, where I found Mademoiselle Mars, who beg&n with 

L that sort of brutality which was habitnal to ber ! — " Ah, it 

I is you 1 We must take care not to make the some liituti 

' Chi-istine,' " " What bitisea, Madnme t " — " In tiw 

i'4iatribution of pftrts." — " True, I had the honour of giving 

K jou the part of Christine, and yon have not acted it," 

" That may be : there is a good deal to be said on that sub- 
Beet ; but I promise you I will play that of the Duotiess of 
fOuise."— " Then, you take it 1 "— " Of course. Wua it not 
intended for me 1 "—" Certainly, Madame." — " Well, tbeuf" 
•» — " Therefore I thank you most eincerely," " Now, the X 
Ki9e Guise. To whom do you give the Due de Guiae t" ' 

^hey differ upon this part and two or three others 
limas refuses to her friends : 
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'" So far BO good : now for the page. I play three scene« 
with ilim. I give you fair warning that I insist on some one 
who Biiits me for this part. — There is Madiime Menjaud, 
who will play it to a(Imimtion."~"Mad&me Menjaud has 
tklent, but she wants the physical qualitiee for the part." — 
" Oh, this is too much ! And doubtless this part is given 
too t " — " Yes, Madame, it is, to Mademoiselle Louise Dee- 
preaux," " Choose her for a page ! " " Why not t Is she 
not pretty i" — " Oh yes, but it in not enough to be pretty." 
" HaB dlie not talent 1 " — '■ It may come in time ; but make 
that httle girl play the pag« I " "I am ready to listen to 
any good imson why she should not," — " Well then, see her 
in tighte; and you will see that she is hombly knock- 

' 1 made my bow and took my departure, leaving Made- 
moiselle Mare stupefied. It was the first time an author had 
held out agninst her. I must coofees, however, that the lef^ifl 
of my piige kept running in my head.' H 

The young lady turned out au iiu exceptionable page ■ 
in all respects ; and Dumas explains that the real objec- 
tion to her was her youth. Mademoiselle Mars at fifty- 
one did not wish to be brought into close contact with 
sweet seventeen. 

From the moment Dumag took up the position of— 

' Borne youth his pnrentc* wishes dnotned to cross, 
^lio pent a atKUza wlien he should engroas,' 

his official superiors lost no opportunity of finding fault 
with him, and at. length the Due d'Orleans was over- 
persuaded to write against bis name : Supprimer le« 
gratificatiow de M. Alexandre DumaB,qnis'oeciiped6 
littirature. Unabashed by this marked disapproval^^ 
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Dutnas, the day before the first performance of hi* 
play, boldly presented himself at the Palaia-Roya] and 
demanded to speak witli bis royal ntiister. Under the 
belief that he came by appointment, he was admitted 

" Bo, M. Dumae, it is yoo. What good ■wind brinp 
you, or rather brings you back I " — " Moneeigaenr, ' Henh 
Trois ' IS to be brought out to-inorrow, and I came to uk 
your Higlmess, as a iaTour, or rather an act of jiuticv, to 
attend my firut repreBeutatiou. Daring a full year puwd 
since your Uigimeas has been assured that I am a vain, 
headstrong, foolish fellow— during a full year I haTe msin- 
tained that I am a humble and hard-working poet: you havt 
Bided, without hearing me, with my accusers. Haiilyyora 
Highness should have waited : your Highue«s judged drffr- 
ently and has not waited. To-mun'ow the cause rams 
before the public to be judged. Be present, Monseigneur, »X 
the judgment. This is the prayer I come to prefer." 

" With the greatest pleafiure," replied the Prince, aflet 

a brief hesitation, " but unluckily it is impossible ; judge for 

yourself. I have twenty or thirty princes and princ«HsM to 

lUnner to-morrow." " Does your Highikess believe that the 

firat perfonnance of ' Henri Troia ' would be a curious sp**- 

taole to offer to these princes and princesses T " " How tan 

ar it to them 1 The dinner is at six and the perfonn- 

iinoe begins at seven," — " Let Monseigneur put on the dinner 

a hour, I will put off ' Henri Trois ' an hour. Your Higb- 

ess will have three Lours to satisfy the appetites of your 

jgust guests." " But where shall I put them 1 I have onlv 

three boxes." — " I have requested the administration Dot to 

dispose of the gallery till I should have seen your Highnees." 

" Vou took for granted then that I should consent to attend." 

" I reckoned on your justice. . . . *^"iiiitagiMiHr. XaSM^ 

to Philip sober." ' 
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This was published, and pat;sed imchaUenged, when 
Philip soberwas on the throne. The house was crowded 
with princes and notabilities : twenty louia were given 
for a box. The fate of the piece hung on the third act, 
especially on the scene where the Due, grasping his 
wife's wrist with his gauntletted hand, compek her to 
write the note of assignation to Saint-Megrin. ' This 
scene raised cries of terror, but simultaneously elicited 
thunders of applause : it was the first time that dramatic 
scenes of such force, I may also say of such brutality, 
bad been risked upon the boards.' 

At the conclusion of the third act, Dumas hurries o£F 
to the sick-bed of his mother, and returns just in time 
to witness a complet* success, and receive the enthu- 
siastic congratulations of his friends. ' Few men have 
seen so rapid a change operated in tlieir life as was 
operated in mine during the five hours that the repre- 
sentation lasted. Completely unknown tho evening 
before, I was the talk of alt Paris, for evil or for good, 
on the morrow. There are enmities, enmities of per- 
sons I have never neen, enmities that date from the 
obtrusive noise made by my name at this epoch. There 
are friendships, too, that date from it. How many 
envied me this evening, who little thought that I passed 
the night on a mattress by the bedside of my dying 
mother.' 

The Due d'Orl^ns (Louie Philippe) was present at 
the second representation also, and called Dumas to his 
Ik)X. After the expected compliments and congratula- 
tions, he was informed that he had nearly got his royal 
patron into a scrape : 

TOL. I. r T 
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" How 80, Monseigneur 1 " " Why, it propo» of yooi 
la. The hing (Charlee X.) sent for me yeeterdaj', uki 
began, ' Mem cousin (laying a marked emphasiB on oor reLi- 
tionahip), I am told that yon have in your «mployiuent a 
young man who has written a play in wMeh we boOi haw 
parte, I that of Henri Troia, and you that of tJie Doc i» 
Guise.' " — " Your Highness might have replied that this 
young man was no longer in your employnienl." " No, I 
declined saying what was not tme, for I retain yon. I re- 
plied, * Sire, you have been miunformed for three i«naoni. 
The first is that I do not use personal violence to my wife: 
the second, that she is not nnfnithful to me ; the third, that 
your Majesty has no more faithful eubject than myself.' la 
not this a hett«r reply than the one you sugg«st«d to met"' 

An attempt was made to prevent the sncond repn?- 
BentatioD of the piece through the cenBorship, and, od 
thia failing, a formal protest against its admieaion into 
the repertory of the Th^tre Fran^ais, signed by seven 
men of letters more or less eminent, was presented lo 
the King, who replied, in terma no doubt suggested by 
hia Minister, Martignac : 

' " Meesieura : Je ne puia rien pour ec que vous <Usim; 
je n'ai, comme tous les Fran^ais, qn'nne place nu parterre." ' ' 

The utmost that could be urged againat the origin- 
ality of thia play waa that two or three incidents bad 
been borrowed and turned to good account. The act of 
violence by which the Due de Guise extorts the signature 
of hia wife was probably suggested by the acene in ' The 
Abbot* l>etween Lord Lindsay and Queen Mary. In 
' The Conspiracy of Venice,' Fiesco's suspicions «re 
excited by finding his wife's handkerchief i 
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tears in a room which she and Calcagno have just left; 
and the Duchesse de Guise's handkerchief, found in a 
compromising spot, is what first tumB the Due's sus- 
picions on her lover. This incident gave rise to the 
epigram: 

' Mesueura et Mesdamea, cette pidce est moT&le, 
EUe pivure aujourdliui, aaos fidre da ecsndaJe, 
Qne chez un ftmant, Inraju'ou va \e soir, 
On peut oublier tout — excepts boh moucboir.' 

Although the accusation of immorality was unscru] 
lously brought against the chiefs of the romantic schi 
they were not more open to it than the classicists ii 
regard to the choice of subjects, so long as these were 
taken from history. The most repulsive subject ever 
chosen by either of them, that of ' La Tour de Nesle ' 
for example, was not more repulsive than that of 
' Medea ' or ' (Eflipus ; ' and neither Lucr^ce Borgia nor 
Marion Delorme could be put to shame by Ph6dre, who 
sums up her ruling passion in one line : 

' C'eet Venus tout entibre a sa proie sitnchiSe.' 



A plot laid in the middle ages, in a corrupt Frei 
or Italian court, should be judged by the same rules 
one laid in Thebes or Colchis, Nor should a poet 
dramatist be summarily condemned for immorality, 
merely because he descrilies immoral actions or brings 
immoral characters on the stage, so long as these are 
true to nature and correct representatives of their epoch, 
with its passions, its vices, and its crimes. Dramas can 
no more be compounde<i entirely of virtue, than revolu- 
UttODs can be made with rose-water. It was when Di 
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abandoned the past for the present, forsook romance for 
reality, chose Lis heroes and heroines from modem life, 
and bade us Bympathise with their perverted ootionti of 
right and wrong, their Bjstematic defiance of all cocisl 
ties, their sensuality and their selfiphness,— -whea, in 
short, he ' dressed up the nineteenth century in a liferj 
of heroism, turned up with assassination and inceet,' 
that he justly fell within the critic's ban, and gave 
point to the moat stinging epigram levelled at his 
school: 



;roire oes Me«sieurs, or 
e deB eofants trouvSi; e 



ne voit dans les ruM, 

dea ftammeB perdues.' 



In his drama of ' Antony ' he sets all notions of morality 
at defiance ; yet his bitterest opponents were obliged to 
confess that it bore the strongest impress of originality, 
and that its faults were quite as much those of the 
epoch, of the applauding public, as of the author. ' It 
contains,' says one of them, 'badly put t(^etlier, 
illogical and odious as it is, scenes of touching sensibility 
and intense pathos." ' It is perhaps the play,* «ya 
Bulwer, ' in wliich the public have seen most to admire.' 
The plot is simple, the action rapid ; each act contains 
an event, and each event developes the character, and 
tends to the catastrophe.' 

Antony is a man formed after the Byronic model, 
gloomy and eatumine, whose birth (illegitimate) and 
position are a mystery. He is in love with Ad^le, a 
young lady of family and fortune, who returns his 
passion, but not venturing to propose to her, he suddsO 
disappears, and is absent for three years ; at the^ 
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vbich he returns, to find her the wife of Colonel d'Hervey, ' 
ffith a daughter. In the first act an opportune accident 1 
auses him to be domiciled in her house whilst her 1 
lusband is away.' ExplanatioiiB take place. He elo- J 
juentty expatiates on hia love, his heart-brokei 
lition, his despair; and Ad^le, distrusting her own J 
[towers of prolonged resistance, auddeoly gives him the J 
ilip, orders post-horses, and makes the best of her way I 
to join the Colonel at Frankfort:. She is pursued by I 
Antony, who passes her on the road, arrives first at the J 
little inn at which she is compelled to sleep for want of-1 
poet-horses, and makes arrangements as to rooms, which I 
may be collected from the result. 

* Adfle, Januxis il n'est arrive ct'accident dons cet hdtel t I 

' Vn6U6H. Jamais. . . Si Madame vent, je ferai veillerS 
quelqu'un 1 

' Adele. Non, non ... an fait, pardon . 
. . . {ElU rentre doju U oahintt et ferme la portt), 

' AnUftiy paratl lur U balcott, tlerriire la fmilrt, t 
un camatt, pane *on liritt, ouwe fetpagnoUUe, tntn « 
mntf, et wi meltrt U verrou A la porte par laqwMe ett » 

' Adile {iortatU du cabinet). Du bruit ... an hommt 
ahj . . . 

' Antony. Siletm I . . . {La prenant dan* km broM il /m^ 
mettamt un ntouckoir «ur (a houehc.) O'eetmoi . 
Antony ...(// CeTUratne dona U eabittet).' 

This is the end of the third act. In the fourth, tb«~ 
lovers are again in Faria and sufTering tortures from the 

' A prepet of plagiariani, thia mude ot bringing tLc lovet under 
the ooDjogal Toof is cmplojed hj Cliarlea de Bemud in his fasci- I 
Dating Dorel, 0n/«»tt. I 
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sarcasms and covert allusions of their social circle, in 
which their inn adventure has got wind. Antony, hear- 
ing that the Colonel will arrive within the hour, ha* 
only juat time to prepare Ad^le for the meeting. We 
horrow Bulwer's translation of the catastrophe : 

' AdiU^. Oh ! it's he. . . Oh ! my God : my Ood ! Ha« 
pity on me ! pardon, pardon ! 

' Antony. Come, it is over now ! 

'AdiU. Somebody's coming upBtairs . . . somebody rio^ 
It'fl my husband — fly, fly ! 

'Antony {/aalenirtg the door). Not I — I fly not . . . 
listen ! . . . You said just now that you did not fear tett. 

■• Adile. No, no . . . Oli I kill me, for pity's sake. 

' AtUony. A death that would save thy reputa.tion, tint 
of thy child t 

'Adik. I beg for it on my knees. 

' A voice front vnlhout, " Open, open ! break opm tlte 

' Antony. And in thy lust breath thou wilt not curse thy 



' Adele. I'll bless him^but be quick . . . that door! 

' Antony. Fear nothing ! death shall he here before any- 
one. But reflect on it well— death ! 

'Adile. I beg it— wish it — implore it (thrawmj hen^f 
into hit arms) — I come to seek it. 

' Antony {kisning /ler). Well then, die. 

' {He stabi her with a poignard.) 

' Adile (Jatling into a /auteuil). Ah I 

'{At the mtae tnonmU the door M forotd 0pm, C^- 
d'Hemty rv»he« on, Uie ttage.) 



SCENE IT. 

' Col. (SHervey, Antony, AdHe, and diffTunl 
•Col. d'Hmxy. Wretch ! — What do I see}— A. 



-AdU^^B 
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' AiUonif, Dead, yes dead ! — she reeisied me, a: 
rinated her. 

'(ffe ihrowt his dagger at the ColoneTg feel.) ' 

In point of conventioDal delicacy or propriety, the 
action of this play is not more objectionable than ' La 
Grande Duchesse,' and even the concluding scene of the 
third act is not more hazardous than the critical one in 
' Tartuffe,' nor than the famous scene in * Lea Intimea,' 
which, after aa unavailing remonstrance from our de- 
corous and esteemed Lord Chamberlain (Lord Sydney/, 
MademoiEetle Fargueil played in her own manner to 
one of the most aristocratic audiences which this metro- 
polis could supply. But the profound immorality, the 
ingrained corruption and perversion of principle, the 
mockery of sensibility, which pervade ' Antony ' and 
struck a sympathetic chord in a highly cultivated 
audience (half the notabilities of Paris being present at 
the first representation) are positively startling, 
is nothing to idealise; nothing to throw a delusive h 
over vice : not a particle of ennobling passion — 

»■ That exquisite posiuoii — aj, eiquiaite, even 
Id the ruiD its niiuliiess too often hath made, 
Aa it keeps eTen then & bright traco of the heaven, 
The lieaiven of virtue, from which it ba» atia^ed.' 

What one redeeming quality has Ad^le, who 
shrinks from remaining under the conjiigal roof 
affecting innocence for fear of discovery? What one 
redeeming quality has Antony, if we except the nerve to 
perpetrate crime, and the coiu^e to face the crimii 
court ? He ia hard, selfish, material, brutal through< 
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and the crowDing atrocity is an absurdity. 

novel by Count de Jarnac in which the hero eaaS 

torture, and ia ready to endure death, rather than com- 



-o eaam[ 



promise : 



This i 



natural and (it is to W 



hoped) not very improbable. But how could Aotoo; 
hope to silence a scandal, which was already the talk of 
Paris, by deepening it ? What human being wooM 
believe that he bad killed his known, almost avomd, 
mistress for resiatinjj him ? But the French mind, or 
rather the mind of the French play-going public, a « 
constituted that a moral paradox or sentimental extiarar 
gance fascinates them, and they will applaud impulsively 
whatever creates a sensation or excites, however faUe or 
foolish in conception or in act. And that public, when 
' Antony ' was brought out, was still fevered and dis- 
ordered, still seething and surging, from the Revolution 
of July. The subversive spirit was in the asoendaot: 
established rules and principles had shared the fate of 
established institutions : the legitimate drama had fallen 
with the legitimate monarchy ; and the Academy was 
at a discount, like the throne. 

The sole place of refuge for the classic muse, the 
single fane at which the sacred fire was still kept bunt- 
ing by her worshippers, was the Theatre Franjats. Yet 
it only escaped profanation by a caprice. 'Antony' 
had been accepted there : an early day bad been fixed 
for the first representation, and the company ««Te 
or the last rehearsal, when Dumas hurriet in 
with excuses for being late, and the following dialogue 
takes place between him and Mademoiaelle 
s to play Ad^le : 
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' Man. The delay is of no cooaequence ; you liave heard 
what buH huppeoed 1 We ore to have a new chandelier, : 
be lighted with giis j 

' Iluinai. So much the better. 

'Mara. Not exactly; I huve Ittid out 1,200 fmucs ( 
pounds) for your piece. I have four different toiielle».* 
wish them to be eeen ; and since we are to have t 
chandelier 

' Duriuu. How soon ) 

' Mart. In three months. 

' Dumas. Well ! 

^' Mart. Weil, we will play "' Antony " to inaugurate t 
lustre.' 

The new lustre was a pretence. The company o 
the classical theatre had resolved not to act the piece. 
It waa immediately transferred to the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Porte St. Martin, to which Victor 
Hugo emigrated about the same time ; and this theatre 
thenceforth Ijecame the headquarters of their school. 
The part of Ad^le was played by Madame Dorval, and 
played con avit/re in every sense of the phrase. On 
teaming the arrival of her husiuuid, Adele exclaims, 
Male je aula perdua, mt/i .' At the last rehearsal, 
Madame Dorval wan still at b loss how to give full efifect 
to these words, and, stepping forward, requested to 
speak to the author. * How did Mademoieelle Mars 
■ay Mais je »uis perdu^ mvi ' ? * She was sitting down, 
and she stood up.' ' Good,' replied Dorval, ' I will h 
standing up, and sit down.' On the first night of t 
performance, owing to some inadvertence, the i 

' We beg uuT female rewlnn to marli thia and medittte od Jk 
Four oomplcttt lailttU* or ooatnnies (ot (ortjr-eiglit poundi I 
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chair into which she was to drop was not propeiU 
placed, and she fell back againBt the arm, but the WMdi 
were given with so thrilliDg an expression of deqiur 
that the house rang with applauae. 

The key to the plot being in the last position and 
last words, the angry disappointment of the audience 
may be guessed, when one evening the st^ige-man^tf 
let down the curtain as soon as Antony had stabbed 
Ad^le. Le denouement .' Le (Unuuement ! was the eiu- 
tained cry from every part of the house ; till Madame 
Dorval resumed her recumbent position, as dead or dying 
woman, to complete the performance. But Bocage (who 
acted Antony), furious at the blunder, stayed away, and 
the call was renewed in menacing tones, when DomJ 
raised her drooping head, reanimated her inert ftmit, 
advanced to the footlights, and ia the midst of a dead 
silence, gave the words with a startling and telliag 
variation : Messieurs, je lui rSaiataia, U m'o asatuaiute. 
Dumas complacently records this incident with appitrecit 
unconsciousness of the ridicule which it mingles with 
the supposed pathos or horror of the catastrophe. 

The chief honours of the poetical revolution are 
assigned by Dumaa to Lamartine and Victor Hugo, but 
the diamatic revolution, he insists, began with the fii«t 
representation of * Henri Trois.' Hugo, an atudoiu 
spectator, was one of the first to offer his congmtiiU- 
tions : ' It is now my turn,' were his words to Dumafi. 
' and I invite you to he present at the first reading.' 
The day following he chose his subject ; and ' Mahoo 
Delorme,' begun on the Ist June, 1829, was finis hadBO 
the 27th. Dumas was true to his engagement. 
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the end of the reading he exclaimed to the Director— 
' We are all done brown {fiamhis) if Victor has not this 
very day produced the best piece he ever will produce — 
only I believe he has.' ' Why so ? ' ' Because there are_ 
in " Marion Delorme " all the qualities of the matui 
author, and none of the faults of the young i 
Progress is impossible for any one who begins 1 
conaplete or nearly complete work.' 

' Marion Delorme ' was stopped by the censorship 
and did not appear till after ' Antony.' The striki 
similarity between the two heroes of the two ] 
raised and justified a cry that one was copied fi 
the other, and suspicion fell upon Hugo, who 
last before the public ; when Dumas gallantly e 
forward and declared that, if there was any plagia 
in the matter, he was the guilty person, since, h 
writing ' Antony,' he had attended the reading ( 
•Marion Delorme.' 

An amusing instance of the manner in which Hugo 
was piqued into abandoning the Theatre Fran9ai8 for 
the Porte St. Martin, is related by Dumas. At the re- 
hearsal of ' Ueroani,' the author as usual being seated 
in the pit. Mademoiselle Mars, who played Duna Sol, 
came forward' to the footlights shading her eyes witb 
her hand and, affecting not to see Hugo, asked if 1 
waa there. He rose and announced his presence ; 



Lh, good. Tetl me, M. Hugo, I have to spenk 1 

Von* #tM man lion I Superbe et gdndraux." 
madame, Hemaiii sajs : 
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H61u t j'ttime poiirt 
Ne pleure pa« . . . 
Je te le donoerais ! 






ftmour Wen pro fond ! 
plulvt. Que n'oi-je 
luu Uen mnllieure ux. 



n Uon ! S uperbe st g^n^reax." 



' " And jou like that, M. Hugo 1 To Bay the 
§eems so droll for nie to call M. FirmiQ riiott lion." 

' " Ab, because in pla3fing the part of Do5& Sol, ymi «iil 
to continne Mademoiselle Mara. If yoii were truly th« 
ward rf Ruy Gooiez de Sylva, a noble Castiliiui of tie ai- 
teenth century, you would not aee M. Firm in in Hemui; 
you would aee one ol' tboee terrible leaders of bands tliat 
made Chorlea V. tremble in bis cajkital. You woald fed 
that such a woman may call n man ber lion, and yoa wovU 
not tbink it di^oU." 

' " Very well ; since you stick to yonr lion, I 
speak what is Bot down for me. There is mon Hon 
manuscript, so here goes, M. Firmin : 



Voii 



D lion ! Supeibe et g 



At the actual represeDtation she broke ^th, sikI 
Bubatituted Monssignewr for mon lion, which (at all 
events from the author's point of view) was siibstJtuttng 
prose for poetry. Nothing can be more injudicjous or 
vain than the attempt to tone down a writer of origi- 
nality or force ; for the electric chain of ima^nation or 
thought may be broken by the change or omisdon of > 
word. The romantic school which delighted in bazardou§ 
efi'ects — ^in efifects often resting on the thin line whicb 
separates the sublime from the ridiculoua — could least 
of all endure this description of criticism. 
suffered like hia friend ; and their concerted « 
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to the Porte St. Martin was a prudeot aa well as inevifl 
able step. 

At this theatre Dumas was like the air, a charters 
Ubertiue ; and here he brought out a succession i 
pieces, which, thanks to his prodigality of resource a 
unrivalled knowledge of stage effect, secured and f 
manently regained an applauding public, although niailJl 
of tbem eeemed written to try to what extent the reroj 
nised rules of art might be set aside. To take ' 
Tour de Nesle,' for example, we agree with Bulwer, thj 
judged by the ordinary rulea of criticism, it is a mel 
dramatic monstrosity ; but if you think that to sets 
to excite, to suspend, to transport the feelings of h 
audience, to keep them with an eye eager, an attentigd 
unflagged, from the first scene to the last — if you thin 
that to do this is to be a dramatist, that to have doi 
this is to have written a drama— bow down to 1 
Dumas or M, Cfaillard, to the author of 'La Tour ( 
Nesle ' whoever he be : that man is a dramatist, 
piece he has written is a drama : 

' Go and see it ! Tliere is great art, great natiu«, 
imfirobability, oU massed and mingled all together in the 
rapid rush of terrible things, which pour upoo you, press 
upon you, keep you fixed to your seat, brentlUees, motion- 
l«ae. And then a panse comes — the piece is over — you 
ahftke your head, you stretch your limbs, you stUI feel 
blocked, bewildered, and walk home as if awakened from a 
terrible nightmare. Such is the effect of the " Tour 
Nesle." ' 



Such was the effect when Mademoiselle Georf 
)ayed Marguerite, and Frederic Le Maitre, Burii 



idai^^l 
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and (independently of the a^rtiog) the rapid 
of eurpriseg makes it a masterpiece ia its way, Xu oor 
can doubt that these are the creation of Dumas, almf 
with everything else that iwnstitutes the distinctii* 
merit or demerit of the piece. We should also say, Co 
and see ' Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle : ' you will fdtot 
the action with rapt and constantly growing isteKSl; 
and you will listen to sparkling dialogue, exqoisitd; 
adapted to the characters. 

It was aa a dramatist that Dumas became fstnoui 
although his world-wide renown is owing to his romaoces. 
which he composed at headlong speed contemporaneousl; 
with his dramas, without much adding to his reputation, 
until 1844-45, when he pubiished ' Les Trois Mousqw^ 
taires,' 'Vingt Ana Apr^s,' and ' Monte Christo,' the mofJ 
popular of hia works. There is hardly an inhabiteii 
district in either hemisphere, in which Dumas, poiatii^ 
to a volume of one of them, might not exclaim like 
Johnson pointing to a copy of the duodecimo edition of 
his Dictionary in a country-house : 

' Qme regio in terns noalri non plenft Uboris ? ' 
They have remained the most popular, and remained 
moreover eiclusively associated with his name, although 
the authorship baa been confidently aaaigned by critics 
of repute to others, and the moat persistent ridicule has 
been levelled at their conception, their composition, 
their materials, and their plan. Amongst the most 
mischievous assailants was Thackeray, in a letter ad- 
dressed to M. le Marquis Davy de le Pailleterie, printMl 
in the 'Revue Britannique' for January 1847. 
give a specimen : 



1847. ,J^ 
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' As for me, I am a decided partiBon of tbe new syste 
of which you are the inventor in France. I like your r 
m&ncee in one-and- twenty TolumeH, whilst regretting all thoM 
time that there are so many blant pagea between your ehap-fl 
ten and eo small an amount of printed matter in your pages. ' 
I, moreover, like your continuations. I hare not skipped a 
word of " Monte ChriHto," and it made me quite happy, when, 
after having read eight volumes of the''Trois Mousqoetaires," 
I sow M. Rotandi, the excellent circiJating-library man who 
supplies me with books, bring me ten more under the title of 
" Vingt Ans Aprte." May you make Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis live a hundred years, to treat us to twelve volomee 
more of their adventures ! May the ph3^ician (M^dedn) 
whose " M^moiree " you have taken in hand, beginning Ifaem 
At the commencement of the reign of Louis XV., make tho 
fortunes of the apotbecariee of the Revolution of July by U|'V 
preecriptiona I ' 

Innumerable readers would reciprocate in earngi 
the wishes thus ironically expressed, and Thackei 
might have remembered that length is moreameriff 
Uian an objection so long as interest is kept up. It is 
strange, too, that be should have bailed Bumas as the 
inventor of the voluminous novel, particularly after 
calling attention to tbe blank pages between his 
chapters and the small amount of printed matter in his 
pages. There is an English translation of ' Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,' in one royal-octavo volume, and of 
• MoQt« Christo ' in three volumes octavo. The seven 
volumes of ' Clarissa Harlowe ' contain more printed 
matter than the longest of Dumas's romances. Made- 
moiselle Bcud^ beats him hollow in length and might 
be apostrophised like her brother : 
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< Bienheureus Scud^ry, dont la fertile plume, 
Peut toua lea mois aans peine eofanter un Tolume.' 



d 



So does Restif de la Bretonne, one of the most popdic 
novelists of the eighteenth centuiy, whose * Lee Cuo- 
temporaines' is in forty-two volumes. 

So much for length. In point of plot^ they are oa 
I a par with ' Don Quixote ' and ' Gil Bias : ' in point of 
incident, eittiation, chnracter, animated narrative, anii 
dialogue, they will rarely lose by comparison with fit 
author of ' Waverley.' Compare, for example, the acait 
in * Les Trois Mousqnetaires ' hetween Buckingham and 
Anne of Austria, with the sirikingly aaalogous scew 
between Leicester and Elizabeth in ' Kenilworth.' 

If Dumas occasionally spun out hie mmancw tiii 
they grew wfcarisome, it was not because he was incapalJ^ 
of compressing them. Hia 'ChevTilier d'Harmenthal.' 
which we are incliiied to consider one of his best novels, 
is contained in three volumes. His ' Impressions (t; 
Voyage ' abound in short novels, and in stories which 
are quite incomparable in their way, like pictmcs ly 
Meissonier and Gerome. Take, for dramatic effect, 
the story told by the monk of La Chartreuse ; or, for 
genuine humour, that of Pierrot, the doutey, who hsd 
such a. terror of fire and water that they were ohlignd 
to blind him before passing a forge or a bridge. The 
explanation is, that two young Pariaians had hired him 
for a journey ; and, having recently suffered from ooM, 
they hit upon an expedient which they carried inW 
execution without delay. They began by putting * 
layer of wet turf upon his hack, then a layer of snow, 
then another layer of turf, and lastly a bundle of fire- 
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wood, which they lighted, and thus improvised a moi 
able fire to warm them on their walk. All went well 
till the turf was dried and tbe fire reached poor Pierrot's 
back, when he set off braying, kicking, and rolling, till 
he rolled into an icy Etream, where he lay for some 
hours ; bo aa to be half frozen after being half roasted. 
Hence the combination of hydrophobia and pyropholiia 
which affitcted him. 

Wliere Dumas erred and fell behind was in pushing 
to excess the failing with which Byron reproaci 
Scott— 

' Let others spin tlieir rae^rre bmiits far hire, 
Enough for geniua if iteelf inspire.' 

He could not resist the temptation of making 
whilst the sim shone — of using his popularity as if, 
the purse of Fortunatus, it had been inexhaustible — o1 
overtasking bis powers till, like those of the overtasked 
elephant, they proved unequal to the call. There was a, 
period, near the end of his life, when Theodore Hook, 
besides editing a newspaper and a magazine, was (I 
use his ovm expression) driving three novels or storii 
abreast — in other words, contemporaneously compel 
tbem^ Dumafi boasts of lutvtng engaged for five 
oDce ; and the trudesmanlike manner in which he 
bis bargains was remarkable. * M. Veron (the pn>> 
prietor of the " Gonstitutionnel " came to me and said 
" We are ruined if we do not publish, within eight daye, 
an amusing, sparkling, interesting romance." — ' 
require a volume : that is, 6,000 lines : that is. 
pages of my writing, Here is paper ; number and 
(jparaphez) 135 pages." ' 
70L. u a a 
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Sued for non-performance of contract, and pleading 

s own cauBo, he magniloquenll^ apotiitrophised (tit 

Court : ' The Academicians are Forty. Let tbetn otnc 

I tract to supply you with eighty volumes in a T»r: 

they will make you bjinkruptl Alone I hare dim 

what never man did before nor ever will do again.' 

need baidly add that the stipulated work wu 

' imperfectly and unequally done : 

' Sunt boDB, euut medincria, sunt mala plunt.' 

Du Halde is said to have composed his ' D^cripLioB 
geographique et historique ' of t'bJna without quitting 
Paris, and Dumas certainly wrote 'Qiiinze Joun tu 
Sinai ' and ' De Paris a Astracan,' without once Betting 
foot in Asia. But most of his ' Impresbions de Voyage^' 
in France, Italy, Spain, Sec., were the results of actoii 
travel ; and bis expedition to Algeria in a Goveroment 
steamer with a literary mission from the Government, 
gave rise to an animated debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies (February 10, 1847), In whiph be was radflly 
handled till M. de Salvandy (Minister of Public 
Instruction) came to the rescue, and, after justifying 
tlie mission, added : * The same writer had received 
lilar missions under administrations anterior to 
ne.' Dumas (we are assured) meditated a challenge 
to M. Leon de Mallei'ille for injurious words spoken to 
this debate, and requested M. Viennet, as President of 
the Society of Men of Letters, to act as his friend. W. 
Viennet, after desiring the request to be reduced 1» 
writing, wrote a formal refusal, alleging that M. Ihimw, 
having in some sort, before the civil tribunal of the 
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abdicated the title of man of letters to a 
Bat of marquis, had uu longer a claim on the official 
!ad of the literary republic. Hereupon the meditated 
lalleiige was given up. The representation of ' Lea 
[ohicans de Paris,' a popular drama brought out by 
■iimaa in 18G4, having beeu prohibited by the censor- 
Up, he addressed and printed a spirited remonstrance 
a the Emperor : 

'Sire,— There u ere in 1830, and there are still, three 
a at the head of French lit«ratui«. These three men are 
Ictor Hugo, Lamartine, and myself. 

' Victor Hugo is proscribed ; Lamartine is rained. People 
Liinot proscribe me like Hugo ; there is nothing in my life, 
ID my writings, or in my words, for prosciiption to fusten on. 
But they can ruin me like Lamartine ; and in effect they are 
ruining me. 

' I know not what ill-will animates the censorship against 

me. I have written and published twelve himdied volumes. 

^^It is not for ma to appreciate them in a litcrai'y ]>oint of 

^Hbbw. Translated into all languages, they have been as far 

^^W Bteam could carry them. Although I am the least worthy 

^^p the three, these volumes have made me, in the Gve parts 

of the world, tlie most popular of the three ; perhaps because 

one is n thinker, the other a dreajner, and I am bnt a vulga- 

riaer (mUgaruatrvr). 

' Of these twelve hundred volumes, there is not one which 
may nut be given to read to a workman of the Faubourg 
St. Antoiue, the most republican — or to a yoimg girl of tl 
Faubourg St. Germain, the moat modest— of all i 
bourga,' 



r £ui^J 



His politics were never incendiary or rlangerotia i 
way. They were always those of a moderate R^ 
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■publican, and he consistently adhered to tht^m. H« 
best romances rarely transgreaa propriety, rdcI are en- 
tirely free from that hard, cold, scepticnl, matcrimlul, 
illusion -destroying tone, which is no repelling in BaUae 
and many others of the roost popular French noveiicb. 
Bnt Dumas must have formed a strange notion of thi 
young ladies of the noble faulwurg to suppose that Uwj 
could sit out a representation of * Antony ' or ' Angfle* 
without a blush. After recapitulating the misdeeds of 
the imperial censorship and the enormous losses he bul 
Bustained, he concludes : 

' I appeal, then, for the firel time, and probaWj* for tl» 
last, to tho prince whose hand I had the honour to dacfi al 
Areuenbet^, at Knm, ajid at the Sllys^, And who, haviflg 
found me in the chai-actcr of proee1yt« on tho road of etflt 
and on that of tho prison, hna never found me in tbe dw' 
raoler of petitioner on the road of the empire.' 

The Emperor, who never turned a deaf ear on a 
proselyte or companion on either road, immediately 
caused the prohibition to be withdrawn. 

One of the strangest episodes of the Neapolitan 
revolution was the appeamnce of Alexander Dumas ai 
its annaliiit. His arrival at Turin, on his way to Naples, 
crc-.itjjd a sensation ; and M. d'IdeviUe, who bad been 
acquainted with him at Paris, was commiesioned by the 
Marchesa AlSeri (Cavour's niece) to ank if it would lie 
agreeable to him to meet Cavour and some other u^ 
sous of literary or political distinction at her t 
The invitation was declined : 



'"Convey my wnnnest ncknowlcdjpnents and i 

I rt^'ets to the MiU'chesu : it is im[)Osoil>]e for me ti 
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I^oiil'l yon like to know why 1 Well, tben, I sliould i 
r uncle, the Coimt de Cavour, and I would not §ee him for 
J money. This Burpriecs you, my dear friend. I will tell 
B my renson. I leave Turin in twenty-four hours : I em- 
irk at G«noa : in thrco days I aball be with OaribiUdi. I 
t not know him, but I have written to him : he expects 
ik Tbifi man la a hero, n sublime adventurer, a personage 
t romniiL-D. With him, out of him, I expect to make some- { 

He is a madman, a simpleton, if you like, but an I 

simpleton ; we shall get on capitally together. What i 

Kild you have nte moke out of Cavour ; me, remember I 
Cavour is a great atateeman, a consummate politician, a man ' 

of genius. He ia a cut above Garibaldi ; don't I know iti | 

But he doe« not wear a red shirt. He wears a black coat, a 
white cravat, like an ndvocnte or a diplomats. I should see 
him, I fihonid cooverse witli him, and, like so many others, 1 I 

should be seduced by his play of mind and his good sense. 
Adieu to my promising expedition. My Garibaldi would be 
spoilt. On DO consideration, then, will I sec your President 
of the Council. He cannot be my man any more tlian I 
can be his, 1 am an ai-tlst, and Garibaldi alone has nttrac- , 

tions for me. Although I visit no one here but deputies of 
the Extreme Left, Brofferio, and others, t*?U M. Cavour, I 
beg, thai I fly from him because I admire him ; and make 
him clearly tmderstand why I qiut Turin without seeing 

Dumas judged rightly. He would have made no- 
thing out of (.'-avour, and he made a very good thing 
out of Garibaldi ; altljough not exactly as he hiul 
anticipnlcd, niunely, by treating him artistically anil \ 

making him the picturesque hero of a romance. Gari- 
^bpldi was too picturesque already to stand any fres^^^J 
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draping and colouring. Aa oot uufreqiientlj Iiappoii 
DO ideal could surpass the real, no fictioD could fmison 
upon the fact. He stood in no need of the rait men; 
in hia case, the simplest chronicler was the best, nod 
the simplest might well be suspected of exaggpratina 
by posterity. Dumas's books on Garibaldi and b'la ra* 
ploits never attriicted much attention, and are alreadj 
forgotten. Hut the hero and the romanticist bMsme 
sworn friends at sight, and Dumas was immediatdy 
installed in the palace of Chiatamone with the title aad 
perquisites of Superintendent or Director of the Kat 
Arts. Here be lived at liree quarters till tbe di<:tati'> 
ehip ended and order was restored. 

The nest time Dumaa passed through Turin, M. 
d'Ideville met him at a supper party, Garil>aldi tiecanie 
tbe subject of conversation, and it appeared that 
Dumas's enthusiasm had been iu no respect lessened br 
familiarity : 

' Towards the end of the enterkunment, to close the 
series of anecdotes relating to tbe dictAtor: "See here," Bud 
Duniae, with lingular solemnity and unfolding a scTnp of 
paper, " here are* lines written by him which shall tunw 
quit me I You must know, my friends, that having had • 
Cincy to see Victor Enunaauel, whom I do not know, 1 
asked Qiu-ibalUi for a note of introiluction to pn«ent to ihs 
Kijig." " Here," roplied Garibnldi, handing me theae wotda 
hastily written, "this will be your fwssport." And the 
charming niirrator passed round the scrap of cmmplod ptijwri 
which contained this unique phrase : " Sire, recevea Dum"*, 
c'eil mon ami el le v6tre. — G. OariUtldL" " Yon m»y ireU 
believe," added Dunms, I'eBpH-'tfuUy repla 
" ' I bi-etiat pocket, " that to preserve tbia a 
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the King would doubtless hiive ileaireil to keep, I deprived 
myself, without regret, of the Mcquaintance of King Victor. 
And now thnt tlie sovereign lifts shown hia ingmtitnde to- 
wftnls Ciai'ibaliU, to whom he is so much obliged, yon jnny 
judge whether he will not Lave a long time to wo.it for my 

vUit.'" 

The illness which eoded with his death, brought on 
B. complete parulybia of all his fucultiea, and he died 
towards the olose of 1870, happily insensible to the 
hourly increasing disasters and humiliations of bia 
country. 

Occurring at a less anxiouB and occupied period, bis 
death would have been commemorated aa one of the 
leading events of the year, and it would hardly have 
been left to a foreign journal to pay the first earnest 
tribute to hLs memory. Take him for all in all, he 
richly merits a niche in the Temple of Fame ; and what 
writer does not who has been unceasingly before the 
public for nearly half a century without once forfeiting 
his popularity ? — whose multifarious productions have 
been equally and constantly in request in London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, Vieuna, t^cutta, Sydney, and 
New York. Think of the amount of amusement and 
informatioD he has diffused, the weary houra he Iws 
helped to while away, the despondency he has lightened, 
the sick-beds he has relieved, the giiy fancieii, the hu- 
morous associations, the inspiriting thoughts, we owe to 
him. To lie on a sofa and read et«niul new novels of 
Marivaui or Crebillon, was the fcfttti ulSal, the day 
^Jxeam, of Gray, one of the choicest and most fastidinuK 
^Hytids of the eighteenth century , and what is thfre uf 
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Marivaux or Cr^billwn to compete iQattractiveneaitritft 
the wondrous fortunes of a Monte Christo or the chivii- 
rous adventures of a D'Artagnan ? 

A title to fame, like a chalQ of proofs, m&y V 
cumulative. It may rest on the multiplicity and uni- 
versality of production and capacity. Voltaire, lor ex- 
ample, who symbulisea an age, produced no one work n 
poetry or prose that approximates to first-rate is lU 
kind, if we except ' Candide ' aud * Zadig ; ' and tiujir 
kind is not the first. Dumas must be judged by tlw 
same standard ; as one who was at everything in the 
ring, whose foot was ever in the stirrup, whose ianoo 
was ever in the rest, who infused new life into the acting 
drama, indefinitely extendeii the domain of fiction, and 
(in his' Impressions de Voyage ') invented a new Ulera- 
ture of the road. So judged — as be will be, when 
French criticism shall raise its drooping head and have 
time to look about it — he will certainly take rank u 
one of the three or four most popular, infiuentiitl, and 
gifted writers that the France uf the ulneteentJi 
has produced. 



END Ol' tllK. I'llIST TOLEUE. 
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